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TRANSLATORS’ NOTE. 


According to the original intention, the English trans- 
lation of this work was to have appeared shortly after the 
second German edition, which came out in the end of 1875, 
and which, as mentioned by the author in his preface, was 
in part prepared with a view to this translation. In con- 
sequence, however, of the death of Professor Childers, 
under whose direction it was in the first instance begun, 
and of whose aid and supervision it would, had he lived, have 
had the benefit, the work came to a stand-still, and some 
time elapsed before the task of continuing and completing 
it was entrusted to those whose names appear on the title- 
page. The manuscript of the translation thus interrupted 
embraced a considerable part of the text of the first divi- 
sion of the work (V edic Literature). It had not under- 
gone any revision by Professor Childers, and was found to be 
in a somewhat imperfect state, and to require very material 
modification. Upon Mr. Zaohariae devolved the labour of 
correcting it, of completing it as far as the close of ‘the 
Vedic Period, and of adding the notes to this First fart, 
none of which had been translated. From the number of 
changes introduced in the course of revision, the portion 
of the work comprised in the manuscript in question 
has virtually been re-translated. The rendering of the 
second division of the volume (Sanskrit Literature) is 
entirely and exclusively the wdrk of Mr. Mann. 

The ciroumstamies under which the translation has been 
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produced have greatly delayed its appearance. But for 
this delay some compensation is afforded by the Supple- 
mentary .Notes which Professor Weber has written for 
incorporation m the volume (p 31 1 ff), and which sup- 
ply information regarding the latest researches and the 
newest publications bearing upon the subjects discussed m 
the work Professor Weber has also be£n good enough to 
read the sheets as they came from the press, and the trans- 
lators aie indebted to him for a number of suggestions 
A few of the abbieviations made use of m the titles of 
works which are frequently quoted perhaps require ex- 
planation eg, I St for Webei's Tndische Stitdien , I Str 
for lus IndiAche Streifen , I AK for Lassen’s Indmke 
AltertJivmskunde , Z D M G for Zeitschnft der deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, &c 

The system of transliteration is in the main identical 
with that followed in the German original, as, however, it 
vanes m a few paiticulars, it is given here instead of in 
the Author’s Preface It is as follows — 

ad 1 i u ti fi 

|i It a ai 0 au , 

k kh g gh fi, 

oh ohh j jb fi 

t th 4 db 1 , 

t tb d dli u, 

p ph b bb m 

y 1 1 v , 

n Bb b h , 

AnuBvdra qi, m the middle of i word Uef wo sibilant* A , 
Visaiga b 


July, 1878 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION, 


The work of my youth, which here appears in a new edi- 
tion, had been several years out of print. To have repub- 
lished it without alteration would scarcely have done ; 
and, owing to the pressure of other labours, it was im- 
possible for me, from lack of time, to subject it to a com- 
plete and systematic remodelling. So the matter rested. 
At last, to meet the urgent wish of the publisher, I re- 
solved upon the present edition, which indeed leaves the 
original text unchanged, but at the same time seeks, by 
means of the newly added notes, to accommodate itself to 
the actual position of knowledge. In thus finally decid- 
ing, I was influenced by the belief that in no other way 
could the great advances made in this field of learning 
since the first appearance of this work be more clearly ex- 
hibited than precisely in this way, and that, consequently, 
this edition might at the same time serve in some measure 
to present, in nuce, a history of Sanskrit studies during 
the last four-and-twenty years. Another consideration 
was, that only by so doing could I furnish „a critically 
secured basis for the English translation contemplated by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co., which could not possibly now give 
the original text alone, as was done in the French transla- 
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tion * which appeared at Paris in 1859. It was, indeed, 
while going over the work with the view of preparing it 
for t.hia English translation, that the hope, nay, the con- 
viction, grew upon me, that, although a complete recon- 
struction of it was out of the question, still an edition 
like the present might advantageously appear in a German 
dress also. 1 rejoiced to see that this labour of my youth 
was standing well the test of time. I found in it little 
that was absolutely erroneous, although much even now 
remains as uncertain and unsettled aB formerly ; while, on 
the other hand, many things already stand dear and sure 
which I then only doubtfully conjectured, or which were 
at that time still completely enveloped in obscurity. 

The obtaining of critical data from the contents of Indian 
literature, with a view to the establishment of its internal 
chronology and history — not the setting forth in detail of 
the subject-matter of the different works — was, from the 
beginning, the object I had before me in these lectures ; 
and this object, together with that of specifying the publi- 
cations which have seen the light in the interval, has con- 
tinued to be my leading point of view in the present 
annotation of them. To mark off the new matter, square 
brackets are used.f 

The number of fellow-workers has greatly increased 
during the last twenty-four years. Instead of here running 
over their names, I have preferred — in order thus to faci- 

* Hiatnirc dt la Litt&raturc Indienne, trad, de VAlleviand par A Ifrtd 
Sadov*. Paris : A. Durand. 1859. 

t In the translation, these brackets are only retained to mark new 
matter added in the seoond edition to the original notes of the first ; the 
notes which in the seoond edition were entirely new are here simply indi- 
cated by numbers. — Tn. 
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litate a general view of this part of the eubjeot— to add to 
the Index, which in other respects also has been con- 
siderably enlarged, a new section, showing where I have 
availed myself of the writings of each, or have at least 
referred to them. One work there is, however, which, as 
it underlies all recent labours in this field, and cannot 
possibly be cited on every occasion when it is made use of, 
calls for special mention in this place — I mean the Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Both, which was completed 
in the course of last summer.* The carrying through of 
this great work, which we owe to the patronage of the St. 
Petersburg Academy pf Sciences, over a period of a quarter 
of a century, will reflect lasting honour upon that body as 
well ob upon the two editors. 

A. W. 

Berlin, November , 1875. 

* The second edition bears the inscription : ' Dedicated to my friends, 
Bohtlingk and Roth, on the completion of the Sanskrit Dictionary.’ — Til 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The lectures "herewith presented to the narrow cirole of 
my fellows in this field of study, and also, it is hoped, to 
the wider circle of those interested in researches into the 
history of literature generally, are a first attempt, and as 
such, naturally, defective and capable of being in many 
respects supplemented and improved. The material they 
deal with is too vast, and the means of mastering it in 
general too inaccessible, not to have for a lengthened 
period completely checked inquiry into its internal relative 
chronology— the only chronology that is possible. Nor 
could I ever have ventured upon such a labour, had not 
the Berlin Royal Library had the good fortune to possess 
the fine collection of Sanskrit MSS. formed by Sir R. 
Chambers, the acquisition of which some ten years ago, 
throligh the liberality of his Majesty, Frederick William 
IV., and by the agency of his Excellency Baron Bunsen, 
opened up to Sanskrit philology a fresh path, upon which 
it has already made vigorous progress. In the course of 
last year, commissioned by the Royal Library, I undertook 
the work of cataloguing this collection, and as the result 
a detailed catalogue will appear about simultaneously with 
these lectures, which may in some sense be regarded as a 
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commentary upon it Imperfect as, from the absolute 
point of view, both works .most appear, I yet cherish the 
hope that they may render good service to learning. 

How great my obligations are, in the speoial investiga- 
tions, to the writings of Colebrooke, Wilson, Lassen, Bur- 
nouf, Both, Remaud, Stenzler, and Holtzmann, I only 
inention here generally, as I have uniformly given ample 
references to these authorities in the proper plaoe. 

The form in which these lectures appear js essentially 
the same in which they were delivered,* with the excep- 
tion of a few modifications of style : thus, in particular, 
the transitions and recapitulations belonging to oral de- 
livery have been either curtailed or omitted; while, on 
the other hand, to the incidental remarks — here given as 
foot-notes — much new matter has been added. 

A. W. 

Berlin, July, 1852. 


In the Winter-Semecter of 
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LECTURES 


OH THB 

HISTORY OF INDIM LITERATURE 


At the very outset of* these lectures I find myself in a 
certain degree of perplexity, being rather at a loss how 
best to entitle them. I cannot say that they are to treat 
of the history of “ Indian Literature ; ” for then I should 
have to consider the wl^le body of Indian languages, in- 
cluding those of non-Aiyan origin. Nor can I say that 
their subject is the history of “ IndoAryan Literature;” 
for then I should have to discuss the modern l^pgfl&ges of 
India also, which form a third period in the development 
of Indo- Aryan speech. Nor, lastly, can I say that they 
are to present a history of " Sanskrit Literature ; ” for the 
In do- Aryan language is not in its first period “ Sanskrit ” 
i.e., the language of the- educated, but is still a popular 
dialect ; while in its second period the people spoke not 
Sanskrit, but Prakritic dialects, which arose simultaneously 
with Sanskrit out of the ancient Indo- Aryan vernacular. 
In order, however, to relieve you from any doubt as to 
wbat you have to expect from me here, I may at. once 
remark that it is rojy the literature of t^he first and second 
periods of the Inao-Aryan language with which we have 
to do. For the sake of brevity I retain theapame “ In dian 
Literature." 

I shall frequently in the course of these lectures be 
fotced to draw upon your forbearance. The subject they 
discuss may be compared to a yet uncultivated tract <»« 
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country, of which only a few spots have here and there 
been cleared, while the greater part of it remains covered 
with dense forest, impenetrable to the eye, and obstructing 
the prospect. A clearance is indeed now by degrees being 
made, but slowly, more especially because in addition to 
the natural obstacles which impede investigation, there still 
prevails a dense mist of prejudice and preconceived opinions 
hovering over the land, and enfolding it as with a veil. 

The literature of India passes generally for the most 
ancient literature of which we possess written records, and 
justly so. 1 But the reasons which have hitherto been 
thought sufficient to establish this fact are not the correct 
ones; and it is indeed a matter for wonder that people 
should have been so long contented with them. In the first 
Iplace, Indian tradition itself has been adduced in support of 
this fact, and for a very long time this was considered suffi- 
cieut. It is, I think, needless for me to waste words upon 
the futile nature of such evidence. In the next place, as- 
tronomical data have been appealed to, according to which 
the Vedas would date from about 1400 B.O. But these 
data are given in writings, which are evidently of very 
modern origin, and they might consequently be the result 
of calculations 2 instituted for the express purpose. Fur- 


1 In bo far as this olaim may not 
now be deputed by the Egyptian 
monumental records and papyrua 
rollH, or even by tbe Assyrian litera- 
ture which has but recently been 
brought to light. 

* Besides, these calculations are of 
a very vague character, and do not 
yield any euoh definite date as that 
given above, but only some epooh 
lying between 1820-860 B.c., see 
1 . tit., x. 236 ; Whitney in Joum. 
Jt A S, i. 317, fl: (1864). True, 
the circumstance that the oldest 1 e- 
oords begin the series of nakshatras 
with the sign Krtttikd, carries us 
back to a considerably earlier period 
even than these dates, derived from 
the so-called Vedio Calendar, viz,, 
to a period between 2780-1820 B.o., 
since the vernal equinox coincided 
with if Tauri (Kf-ittikd), in round 
numbers, about the year 2300 B.O., 
see /. St^ x. 234 236. But, on tbe 


other band, the opinion expressed in 
the first edition of thiB woi k (1852), to 
the efTeot that the I ndiaus may either 
have brought the knowledge of these 
lunar mansions, beaded by Kfittikd, 
with them into India, or else have 
obtained it at a later period th/nugh 
the commercial relations of the Phoe- 
nicians with the Patijtfb, has recently 
gained considerably in probability ; 
and therewith tho suggestion of 
Babylon as the mother country of the 
observations on which this date is 
established. See the second of my two 
treatises, Die veditchen Nachrichten 
von den Nakthabra (Berlin, 1862), pp. 
362-400 ; my paper, Ueber dm Veda- 
kaknder N ament Jyotitha (1862), p. 
IS ; 1 . tit , x. 429. ix. 241, ff.j Whit- 
ney, Oriental and Liutjuittic Studies 
(1874), ii. 418. — Indeed a direct re- 
ference to Babylon and its sea trade, 
in which the exportation of peacocks 
is motioned, has lately come to light 
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Hher } one of the Buddhist eras has been relied upon, 
according to which a reformer is supposed to have arisen 
in the sixth century B.C., in opposition to the Brahuianical 
hierarchy ; but the authenticity of this particular era is 
still extremely questionable. Lastly, the period when 
rani n i, the first systematic grammarian, flourished, has 
been referred to the fourth century B.C., and from* this, as a 
starting-point, conclusions as to the period of literary deve- 
lopment which preceded him have been deduced. But the 
•arguments in favour of Pdnini’s having lived at that time 8 
are altogether weak and hypothetical, and in no case can 
they furnish us with any sort of solid basis. 

The reasons, however, by which we are fully justified in 
regarding the literaturo of India as the most ancient lite- 
rature of which written records on an extensive scale have 
been handed down to us, are these : — 

In the more ancient parts of the Rigveda-Samhita, we 
find the Indian race Eettled on the north-western borders 
of India, in the Panjab, and even beyond the Panjdb, on 
the Kubha, or Koxptfv, m Kabul.* The gradual spread of 


in an Indian text, the Bdverujdtaka, 
see Mnmyeff m the Milanye » Aaiu- 
tiqueg (Imperial Russian Academy), 
vi 577, ff. (1871), and Monatabenchtc 
of the Lloiliu Academy, p 622 (1871). 
Aa, however, this testimony belougH 
to a comparatively late period, no 
great importance cun be attached to 
it — Diiect evidence of ancient com- 
mercial relations between India and 
the West has recently been found in 
hieroglyphic texts of the seventeenth 
contuiy, at which time the Aryaa 
would’ appear to have been ulieudy 
settled ontho Indus F01 the word 
kapi, 1 ape,’ which occurs in I Kings 
x. 22, 111 the foi ni qdf, Or. Krjros, is 
found in theso Egyptian texts in the 
form kafu, see Job. Diimiohen, Die 
Flotte einer egypt. KUnigin aus dm 1 7. 
Jahrh. (Leipzig, 1868), table ii.p. 17. 
Lastly, tukhitm, the Hebrew name 
for peacocks (1 Kings x. 22, 2 Cbron. 
ix. 21) neoessarily implies that al- 
ready in Solomon's time the Phoeni- 
cian ophir-merohants “ ont eu affaire 
soit au pays mSme de* Abhlra soit 
•ur uq autre point de la 06 te de 


l’Inde aveo des peuplndes dravi^i- 
onneB," Julien Vinson, Revue de 
Linguiatiijue, vi. 120, ff. (1873). See 
also Burn oil, Element* of South In- 
dian Palaography , p. 5 (Mangaloic, 
1874). 

a Or even, as Goldstiicker sup- 
poses, earlier than Buddha. 

4 One of the Vedic Risbis, asserted 
to be Vatsa, of the family of Khava, 
extols, Ijtik, vui.6. 46-48, the Bplen- 
did piesents, consisting of horseB, 
cattle, and uthfra* yoked four toge- 
ther — (Roth in the St. Petersburg 
Diet, explains uthfra ns ' buffalo, 
humped bull ; 1 generally it means 
* camel *) — whiob, to tho glory of the 
Yddvas, he reoeived whilst residing 
with Tiriqjdira and Parfo. Or have 
we bore oniy a single person, Tiriip- 
dira Parsu ? In the grfnkhdyana 
Srauta-Stitra, xvi. 1 1 . 20, at least, 
he is understood as Tirirpdira Pdra- 
savya. These names suggest Tiridates 
and the Persians; see J.St., iv. 379, n., 
but oompare Girard de Rialle, Revue 
d* Linguitt ., iv. 027 (1872). Of 
oourse, we must not think of the 
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the race from these seats towards the east, beyond the 
Sarasvad and over Hindustan as far as tlie Ganges, can be 
traced in the later portions of the Vcdic writings almost 
htep by step. The writings of the following period, that 
ol the epic, consist of accounts of the internal conflicts 
among the conquerors of Hindustan themselves, as, for 
instance, the Maha-Bhsirata ; or of the farther spread of 
Brahmanism towards the south, as, for instance, the R&- 
mriyana. If wo connect with this the first fairly accurate 
information about India which we have from a Greek* 
source, viz., from Megasthenes* it becomes clear that at 
the time of this writer the Brahmanising of Hindustan was 
idready completed, while at the time of the Periplus (see 
Lassen, I. AJC, ii. 150, n.; I. St., ii. 192) the very south- 
ernmost point of the Dekhan had already become a seat of 
the woi ship of the wife of &va. Wlnil a series of years, 
of centuries, must necessarily have elapsed before this 
boundless tract of country, inhabited by wild and vigorous 
tribes, could have been brought over to Brahmanism ! ! It 
mav perhaps here be objected that the races and tribes 
found by Alexander on the hanks of the Indus appear to 
stand entirely 011 a Vcdic, and not on a Brahmanical foot- 
ing, As a matter of fact this is true ; hut we should not 
he justified in drawing from this any conclusion whatevei 
with regard to Tndia itself. For these peoples of the Pan- 
jab never submitted to the Brahmanical order of things, 
hut always retained their ancient Vedic standpoint, free 
and independent, without either priestly domination or 
system of caste. For this reason, too, they were the ob- 
jects of a cordial hatred on the part of their kinsmen, who 
had wandered farther on, and on this account also Buddh- 
ism gained an easy entrance among them. 


Persians after Cyrus : that would 
bring us too far down. But the Per- 
sians were ho called, and had their 
own pnnceH, even before the tune uf 
Cyms Or ought we rather, hb Bug- 
peated by Olshausen in the Berliner 
Monatebcriehte ^1874!, p. 708, to 
think of the Pnrthnvas, Pnrtlu- 
ans, who as well as Pdrrfaa are men- 
tioned iii the time of the Acheme- 
nid® 1 The derivation, hitherto 


current, of the word Tiri in Tiridutes, 
&c., from the Pahlavi fir- Zend tie- 
Irya (given, eg., by M. Urdal, lit 
Pereiris nominibue (1863), pp. 9, lo), 
is liHrdly justified. 

* Wiio as ambassador of Seleucus 
resided for some time at the court 
of Chandr.igupta. His reports are 
preserved to us chiefly in tho ’hSucd 
of Arrian, who lived in the second 
century a.d. 
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And while the claims of the written records of Indian 
literature to a high antiquity— its beginnings may per- 
haps be traced back even to the time when the Indo- 
Aryans still dwelt together with the Persa- Aryans — are 
thus indisputably proved by external, geographical testi- 
mony, the internal evidence in tbe same direction which 
may be gathered from their contents, is no less conclusive. 
In the songs of the Rik, the robust spirit of the people 
gives expression to the feeling of its relation to nature, 
with a spontaneous freshness and simplicity ; the powers 
of nature are worshipped as superior beings, and their 
kindly aid besought within their several spheres. Begin- 
ning with this nature-worship, which everywhere recog- 
nises only the individual phenomena of nature, and these 
in the first instance as superhuman, we trace in Indian 
literature the progress of the Hindu people through almost 
all the phases of religious development through which the 
human mind generally has passed. The individual pheno- 
mena of nature, which at first impress the imagination os 
being superhuman, are gradually classified within their 
different spheres ; and a certain unity is discovered among 
them. Thus we arrive at a number of divine beings, each 
exercising supreme sway within its particular province, 
whose influence is in course of tirao further extended to 
the corresponding events of human life, while at the same 
time they are endowed with human attributes and organs. 
The number — already considerable— of these natural 
deities, these regents of the powers of nature, is further 
increased by the addition of abstractions, taken from ethi- 
cal relations ; and to these as to the other deities divine 
powers, personal existence, and activity are ascribed. Into 
this multitude of divine figures, the spirit of inquiry seeks 
at a later stage to introduce order, by classifying and 
co-ordinating them according to their principal bearings. 
The principle followed in this distribution is, like the con 
ception of the deities themselves, entirely borrowed from 
the contemplation of nature. We have the gods who act 
in the heavens, in the aii^ upon the earth ; and of these 
the sun, the wind, and fire are recognised as the main repre- 
sentatives and rulers respectively. These three gradually 
obtain precedence over all the other gods, who are only 
looked upon as their creatures and servants. Strength- 
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ened by these classifications, speculation presses on and 
seeks to establish the relative position of these three 
deities, and to arrive at unity for the supreme Being. This 
is accomplished either speculatively, by actually assuming 
such a supreme .and purely absolute Being, viz., 11 Brah- 
man ” (neut.), to whom these three in their turn stand 
in the relation of creatures, of servants only; or arbi- 
trarily, according as ono or other of the tliree is worshipped 
as the supreme god. The sun -god seems in the first 
instance to have been promoted to this honour ; the Persa- 
Aryans at all events retained this standpoint, of course 
extending it still further; and in the older parts of the 
Brahman as also — to which rather than to the Samhitas 
the Avesta related in respect of age and contents — we 
find the sun-god here and there exalted far above the other 
deities ( prami'itd devd?idm). We also find ample traces of 
this in the forms of worship, which so often preserve 
relics of antiquity.* Nay, as “ Brahman" (masc.), he has 
in theory retained this position, down even to the latest 
times, although in a very colourless manner. His col- 
leagues, the air and fire gods, in consequence of their 
much moTe direct and sensible influence, by degrees ob- 
tained complete possession of the supreme power, though 
constantly in conflict with each other. Their worship has 
passed through a long series of different phases, and it 
is evidently the same which Megasthenes found in Hin- 
dustan,* and which at the time of the Periplus had pene- 
trated, though in a form already very corrupt, as far as the 
southernmost point of the Dekhan. 

But while we are thus justified m assuming a high 
antiquity for Indian literature, on external geographical 
grounds, as well as on internal evidence, connected with 
the histoiy of the Hindii religion , 0 the case is sufficiently 
unsatisfactory, when we come to look for definite chrono- 


Cf my paper, Zmi ltdwrhe Texte popular dialects, for whose gradual 
lifer Omnia uud Porteula (1859), pp development out of the language of 
392-393. the "V edic hymns into tins form it is 

6 To tlvoBf, thirdly, \se have to absolutely necessary to postulate the 
add evidonce derived frdfti the Inn- lapse of a series of centuries, 
guage. The edicts of Piymlaai, * According to Strabo, p. 1 17, 
whose date is fixed by the mention Aidvwror (Rudra, Soma, Siva) was 
tbereiu of Greek kings, aud even of worshipped in the mountains, 'Hpa- 
Alexander himself, ore written in x\$i (Indra, Viahpu) iu the plain. 
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logical dates. We most reconcile trarselvea to the fact 
that any such Search will, as a general rule, be absolutely 
fruitless. It is only in the case of (hose branches of 
literature which also became known abroad, and also in 
regard to the last few centuries, when either the dates of 
manuscripts, or the data given in the introductions or 
closing observations of the works themselves, furnish us 
some guidance, that we can expect any result. Apart 
from this, an internal chronology based on the character 
of the works themselves, and on the quotations, &c., 
therein contained, is the only one possible. 

Indian literature divides itself into two great periods, 
the Vcdic and the Sanskrit Turning now to the former, 
or Vedio period, I proceed to give a preliminary general 
outline of it before entering into the details 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

VEDIC LITERATURE. 


We have to distinguish four Vedas — the Rig-Veda, the 
Siima-Vcda, the Yajur-Veda, which is in a double form, 
and the Atharva-Veda. Each of these is again subdivided 
into three distinct parts — Samhita, Br&kmana, and Siitra. 

Their relation to each other is as follows : — 

The Samhita * of the Rik is purely a lyrical collection, 
comprising the store of song which the Hindds brought 
with them from their ancient homes on the banks of the 
Indus, and which they had there used for “ invoking pro- 
sperity on themselves and their flocks, in their adoration 
of the dawn, in celebration of the struggle between the 
god who wields the lightning and the power of darkness, 
and in rendering thanks to the heavenly beings for pre- 
servation in battle.” f The songs are here classified 
according to the families of poets to which they are as- 
cribed. The principle of classification is consequently, so 
to speak, a purely scientific one. It is therefore possible, 
though more cannot be said, that the redaction of the text 
may be of later date than that of the two Samhitas which 

* The name SaiphitA (collection) vidyd, svddhydya , adhyayana, also 
first occurs in the so-called Aran- 4 Veda' alone It is m the Stitras 
yakas, or latest supplements to the that we first find the term Ohhandna 
Brdhtnanaa, and in th^ Sdtrns ; but specially applied to the Saiphitds, 
whether in the above meaning, is and more particularly in PAnini, 
not as yet certain. The nuineB by by whom Ijjtishi, Nigama, Mantra (?) 
whioh the Saiphitrfs are designated are also employed in the same 
ip the Brdhiuonas are — either fichah, manner. 

jdmdni, yajunthi . — or Rigveda, S 4 - + See Roth, Zur Litter a tur und 

maveda, Yajurveda, — or Bahvjichas, Ouchichle da Weda, p. 8 (Stutt* 
Ohh&ndogM, Adhvaryus, — or Urayi gart, 1846). 
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will come next under our consideration, and which, pro- 
viding as they do for a practical want, became necessary 
immediately upon the institution of a worship with a fixed 
ritual. For the Samhitd of the Sdman, and both the 
Samhitas of the Yajus, consist only of such richas (verses} 
and sacrificial formulas as had to be recited at the cere- 
monies of the Soma offering and other sacrifices, and in 
the same order in which they were practically used ; at 
least, we know for certain, that this is the case in the 
Yajus. The Saiphitd of the Sdman contains nothing but 
verses (fichos ) ; those of the Yajus, sentences in prose 
also. The former, the richas, all recur, with a few ex- 
ceptions, in the Rik-Samhitd, so that the Sama-Saiphita 
is nothing more than an extract from the songs of the 
latter, of the verses applied to the Soma offering. Now 
the richas found in the S&ma-Samhitd and Yajub-Saiphita 
appear in part in a very altered form, deviating consi- 
derably from the text of the Rik, the Rik-Samhita. Of 
this a triple explanation is possible. First, these read- 
ings may be earlier and more original than those of the 
Rik, liturgical use having protected them from alteration, 
while the simple Bong, not being immediately connected 
with the sacred rite, was less scrupulously preserved. Or, 
secondly, they may be later than those of the Rik, and 
may have arisen from the necessity of precisely adapting 
the text to the meaning attributed to the verse in its 
application to the ceremony. Or, lastly, they may be of 
equal authority with those of the Rik, the discrepancies 
being merely occasioned by the variety of districts and 
families in which they were used, the text being most 
authentic in the district and family in which it originated, 
and less so in those to which it subsequently passed. All 
three methods of explanation are alike correct, and in 
each particular case thoy must all be kept in view. But 
if we look more closely at the relation of these verses, it 
may be stated thus : The richas occurring in the Sdma- 
Samhitd generally stamp themselves as older and more 
original by the greater antiquity of their grammatical 
forms ; those in the two Samhit&s of the Yajus, on the 
contrary, generally give the impression of having under-' 
gone a secondary alteration. Instances which come 
under the third method of explanation are found in equal 
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numbers, both in the Sama-Samhita and the Yajub- 
Samhitd. Altogether, too much stress cannot be laid on 
this point, namely, that the alterations which the songs 
and hymns underwent in the popular mouth during their 
oral transmission, must in any case be regarded as very 
considerable; since preservation by means of writing is 
not to be thought of for this period. Indeed we can 
hardly admit it for the time of the Brahmanas either, 
otherwise it would be difficult to account for the numerous 
deviations of the various schools with regard to the text 
of these works also, as well as for the great number of 
different schools (S&khas) generally. 

But although the songs of the Rik, or the majority of 
them, were composed on the banks of the Indus, their 
final compilation and arrangement can only have taken 
place in India proper ; at what time, however, it is diffi- 
cult to say. Some portions come down to an age so recent, 
that the system of caste had already been organised ; and 
tradition itself, in ascribing to Sakalya and Panchala 
Biibhravya a leading part in the arrangement of the Rik- 
Samhitd, points us to the flourishing epoch of the Videhas 
and Panchalas, as I shall show hereafter The Samhita 
of the S&man, being entirely borrowed from the Rik, gives 
no clue to the period of its origin ; only, in the fact that it 
contains no extracts from any of the later portions of the 
Rik, we have perhaps an indication that these were not 
then in existence. This, however, is a point not yet in- 
vestigated. As for the two Samhitas of the Yajus, we 
have in the prose portions peculiar to them, most distinct 
proofs that both originated in the eastern parts of Hin- 
dustan, 7 in the country of the Kuriipanchalas, and that 
they belong to a period when the Brahmanical element 
had already gained the supremacy, although it had still to 
encounter many a hard struggle, and when at all events 
the hierarchy of the Brahmans, and the system of caste, 
were completely organised. Nay, it may be that we have 
even extornal grounds for supposing that the present re- 
daction of the Samhita of the White Yajus dates from 
the third century I3.c. For Megasthenes mentions a people, 
called MaSiavStvoi, and this name recurs in the Ma- 


r Or rather to the eut of the Indus, in Hindustan. 
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dhyamdinas, the principal school of the White Yajus. 
More of this lateT on. 

The origin of the Atharva-Somhitd dates also from the 
period when Brahmanism had become dominant. It is in 
other respects perfectly analogous to the Rik-Samhifca, and 
contains the store of song of this Brahmanical epoch. 
Many of these songs are to be found also in the last, that 
is, the least ancient book of the Itik-Samhitd. In the 
latter they are the - latest additions made at the time of 
its compilation ; in the Atharvan they are the proper and 
natural utterance of the present. The spirit of the two 
collections is indeed entirely different. In the Rik there 
breathes a lively natural feeling a warm love for nature ; 
while in the Atharvan there prevails, on the contrary, only 
an anxious dread of her evil spirits, and their magical 
powers. In the Rik we find the people in a state of free 
activity and independence; in the Atharvan we see it 
bound in the fetters of the hierarchy and of superstition. 
But the Atharva-Samhita likewise contains pieces of great 
antiquity, which may perhaps have belonged more to the 
people proper, to its lower grades ; whereas the songs of 
the Rik appear rather to have been the especial property 
of the higher families.* It was not without a long struggle 
that the songs of the Atharvan were permitted *to take 
their place as a fourth Yeda. There is no mention made 
of them in the more ancient portions of the Br&hmaijas of 
the Rik, Saman, and Yajus; indeed they only originated 
simultaneously with these Brahmanas, and are therefore 
only alluded to in their later portions. 

We now come to the second parb of Yedic literature, 
the Brdhmapas. 

The character of the Brahmanas f may ,be thus gene- 

* This Burmise, based upon cer- vediache Texte ubtr Omina und Per- 
tain passages in the Atharvan, would tenta, pp. 346-348.] 
certainly be at variance with the f This term signifies * that whioh 
name ' Atharvingirasas,’ boine by relates to prayei, brahman.’ Brdh- 
this Saiphitd ; according to which man ltBelf means ‘drawing forth,’ as 
it would belong, on the contrary, to well in a physical sense * producing,' 
the most ancient and noble Bruh- ‘ creating,’ us in a spiritual one ‘lift- 
man families. But I have elsewhere ing up,' ‘elevating,’ 1 strengthen- 
advanced the eonjeoture, that this mg.' The first mention of the name 
name was simply assumed in order Brdhmano, in the above sense, is 
to impart a greater sanctity to the found in the Brtthmafla of the White 
contents, see /. St., L 895 , [Zvei Yajus, and especially in its tlur- 
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rally defined : Their object is to connect the sacrificial 
songs and formulas with the sacrificial rite, by pointing 
out, on the one hand, their direct mutual relation ; and, on 
the other, their symbolical connection with each other. 
In setting forth the former, they give the particular ritual 
in its details : in illustrating the latter, they are either 
directly explanatory and analytic, dividing each formula 
into its constituent parts, or else they establish that con- 
nection dogmatically by the aid of tradition or specula- 
tion. We thus find in them the oldest rituals we have, 
the oldest linguistic explanations, the oldest traditional nar- 
ratives, and the oldest philosophical speculations. This 
peculiar character is common generally to all works ot 
this class, yet they differ widely in details, according to 
their individual tendency, and according as they belong to 
this or that particular Veda. With respect to age they 
all .date from the period of the transition from Vedic 
civilisation and culture to the Brahmanic inode of thought 
and social order. Nay, they help to bring about this very 
transition, and some of them belong rather to the time of 
its commencement, others rather to that of its termina- 
tion.* The Brdhmanas originated from the opinions of 
individual sages, imparted by oral tradition, and preserved 
as well as supplemented in their families and by their 
disciples. The more numerous these separate traditions 
became, the more urgent became the necessity for bring- 
ing them into harmony with each other. To this end, as 
time went on, compilations, comprising a variety of these 
materials, and in which the different opinions on each 
subject were uniformly traced to their original represen- 


tpouth book In c isps whom tlif* 
dugmatic.il explanation of a cere- 
monial or other precept bos already 
been given, we there find the ex- 
press on taayoktam brd/manam , ‘of 
this the Brdhmana has already been 
stated , ’ whereas in the books pre- 
ceding the thirteenth, we find m 
such cases taayokto bnndhuh 1 its con- 
nection has already been set forth. ’ 
[/. St., v, 6o, ix. 351.]— Besides 
Bnfhmana, Pravnchana is also used 
in the Sdaia-S&tras, according to the 


commentary, in the same sense ; 
r.hey also mention An u brdhmana, a 
term which does not occur elsewhere 
oxoept in Pdnmi. 

* Piiijini, tv. 3. 105, directly men- 
tions ‘ older ( purdnaprokta ) Brtfli- 
maqos ; ’ and in contradistinction to 
these there must, of course, have 
been in existence in his day ‘more 
modern (or as the scholiast says, tnl- 
yakdla) Brrthtnanaa.’ [See on th» 
Gohlstiicker, Pdnini, p. 132, ff., and 
my rejoinder in I. tit., v 64, tf.] 
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tatives, ware made in different districts by individuals 
peculiarly qualified for the task. But whether these coifl- 
pilations or digests were now actually written down, or 
were still transmitted orally only, remains uncertain. The 
latter supposition would seem probable from the fact that 
of the same work we here and there find two texts en- 
tirely differing in their details. Nothing 'definite, how- 
ever, can be said on the subject, for in these cases there 
may possibly have been some fundamental difference in 
the original, or even a fresh treatment of the materials. 
It was, moreover, but natural that these compilers should 
frequently come into collision and conflict with each 
other. Hence we have now and then to remark the 
exhibition of strong animosity against those who in the 
author’s opinion are heterodox. The preponderant in- 
fluence gradually gained by some of these works* over the 
rest — whether by reason of their intrinsic value, or of the 
fact that their author appealed more to the hierarchical 
spirit* — has resulted, unfortunately for us, in the preserva- 
tion of these .only, while works representative of the dis- 
puted opinions have for the most part disappeared. * 6 Here*, 
and there perhaps in India some fragments may still be 
found ; in general, howeyer, hero as everywhere in Indian 
literature, we encounter the lamentable fact that the 
works which, in the end, came off victorious, have almost 
entirely supplanted and effaced their predecessors. After> 
all, a comparatively large number of Br&hmanas is still 
extant— a circumstance which is evidently owing to their 
being each annexed to a particular Veda, as well as to the 
fact that a sort of petty jealousy had always prevailed 
among the families in which the study of the different 
Vedas was hereditarily transmitted. Thus in the case of 
each Veda, such works at least as had come to be con- 
sidered of the highest authority have been preserved, 
although the practical significance of the Brahmanas was 


* The difficulty of their pi eserva- 
tion is also an important factor m 
the cose, as at that time writing 
either did not exist at all, or at any 
rate was but seldom employed. 
["In considering the question of 
the age and extent of the use of 


writing in India, it is important to 
point out that the want of suitable 
material*, in the North at least, be* 
fore the introduction of paper, must 
have been a great obstacle to its 
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gradually more and more lost, and passed over to the 
Siitras, &c. To the number of the Brdhmanas, or recen- 
sions of the Samhitas, which were thus lost, belong those 
of tho Vashkalas, Paifigins, Bhallavins, ^atyayanins, 
Kalalmvins, Lamakayanins, Sambuvis, Khdddyanins, and 
fSalafikiiyanins, which we find quoted on various occasions 
in writings of this class ; besides all the Chhandas works 
(Samhitas) specified in the gam ‘$aunaka’ (Pali., iv. 3. 
106), whose names are not so much as mentioned else- 
where. 

The difference between the Brahma nas of the several 
Vedas as to subject-matter is essentially this : Tho Brah- 
manas of the Rik, in their exposition of the ritual, gene- 
rally specify those duties only winch fell to the Hotar, or 
reciter of the richas , whose office it was to collect from the 
various hymns the verses suited to each particular occa- 
sion, as its Rostra (canon). The Brahmanas of the Saman 
confine thcmselvos to the duties of the Udgatar, or singer 
of the sdmaiis; the Brflhmanas of the Yajus, to the duties 
of the Adhvaryu, or actual performer of the sacrifice. In 
the Brdhmanas of the Rik, the order of the sacrificial per- 
formance is on the whole preserved, whereas the sequence 
of the hymns as they occur in the Rik-Samhita is not 
aLtendcd to at all. But in the Brahmanas of the Saman and 
Yajus, we find a difference corresponding to the fact that 
then Samhitas are already adapted to the proper order of 
the ritual. The Brahmana of the Saman enters but sel- 
dom into the explanation of individual verses; the Brah- 
mana of the White Yajus, on the contrary, may be almost 
considered as a running dogmatic commentary on its 
Samhita, to the order of which it adheres so strictly, that 
in the case of its omitting one ot more verses, we iui"ht 
perhaps he justified in concluding that they did not then 
form part of the Samhita. A supplement also has been 
added to this Brahmana for some of those books of the 
Samhita which were incorporated with it at a period sub- 
sequent to its original compilation, so that the Brahmana 
comprises 100 adhydyas instead of 60, as formerly seems 
to have been the case. The Brahmana of the Black 
Yajus does not, as we shall see further on, differ in its 
contents, but only in point of time, from its Saiphita. It 
is, in fact, a supplement to it. The Brdhmana of the 
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Atharvan is up to the present time unknown, though there 
are manuscripts of it in England . 8 

The common name for the Brdhmana literature is Smti, 
‘ hearing/ i.e., that which is subject of hearing, subject of 
exposition, of teaching, by which name their learned, and 
consequently exclusive, character is sufficiently intimated. 
In accordance with this we find in the works themselves 
frequent warnings against intrusting the knowledge con- 
tained in them to any profane person. The name &ruti is 
not indeed mentioned in them, but only in the Siitras, 
though it is perfectly justified by the corresponding use of 
the verb frm which occurs in them frequently. 

The third stage in Yedic literature is represented by the 
Siitras.* These are, upon the whole, essentially founded 


8 It has since been published, see 
bolow. It presents no sort of di- 
rect internal relation to the Ath. 
Sarphitd. 

* The word Stitra in the above 
sense oocurs first in the Madhukd^d l , 
ono of the latest supplements to the 
Biuhmapa of the White Yajus, next 
in the two Gpliya-Sfitras of the Rik, 
and finally m Pdpiui. It means 
‘thiead,’ ‘band,’ cf. Lat. mere. 
Would it be correct to regard it as 
an expression analogous to the Ger- 
man band (volume) K If so, the term 
would have to be understood of the 
fastening together of the leaves, and 
would necessarily presuppose the 
existence of writing (in the same 
way, perhaps, ns grantha does, a 
term first occurring in PdaimK). 
Inquuy into the origin of Indian 
writing has not, unfortunately, led 
to much result as yet. The oldest 
inscriptions, according to Wilson, 
d.il e no eai her than the third century 
R.e. Nearuhus, however, as is well 
known, mentions writing, and his 
time corresponds very well upouvne 
whole to the period to which we 
niUBt refer tbw origin of the Siitras. 
But as these were composed ehiefly 
with a view to their being committed 
to memory — » faot which follows 
from their form, and partly aocounts 
for it— there might to good grounds 


for taking exception to the etymo- 
logy just proposed, and for regard- 
ing tho signification ‘guiding-line,’ 
‘clue,’ as the original one. [This is 
the meaning given in the St. Peters- 
burg Dictionary. — The writing of 
the Indians is of Semitic origin ; 
see Benfey, lndicn (in Erac/i and 
Qrvher'a Eneydopcedia, 1840), p. 254; 
my Indiache Skiozen (1856), p. 127, 
ff. ; Burnell. EUm. 0/ South Indian 
Pal. , p. a, ff. Probably it served in 
the first instance merely for secular 
purposes, and was only applied sub- 
sequ on tlv to literature. See Muller, 
Anc S. Lit., p. 507 ; /. St., v. 20, ff. ; 
I. Sir., ii 339 Goldstlioker ( Pdnim , 
i860, p. 26, ff) contends that the 
words aiitra and grantha must abso- 
lutely bo connected with writing. 
See, however I. St.,v. 24, ff. ; xiu. 
476.]- Nor does etymology lend 
us to a rnoro certain result in the 
case of another word found in this 
connection, viz., akahara, ‘Billable.’ 
This word does not Beem to occur 111 
this BoiiBe in the Saqihitii of the Ijlik 
(01 Sifrnnu) ; it there rather signifies 
‘ imperishable. ’ The connecting link 
between this primary signification 
and the meaning ‘ syllable,’ which is 
first met with in the Sarphitil of tho 
Yajus, might perhaps to the idea of 
writing, the latter being the raakfrtg 
imperishable, m it were, of otherwise 
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on the RriLhmanas, and must be considered as their neces- 
sary supplement, as a further advance in the path struck 
out by the latter in the direction of more rigid system and 
formalism® While the Brdhmanas, with the view of ex- 
plaining the sacrifice and supporting it by authority, &c., 
uniformly confine themselves to individual instances of 
ritual, interpretation, tradition, and speculation, subjecting 
these to copious dogmatic treatment, the object of the 
Siitras is to comprehend everything that had any reference 
whatever to these subjects. The mass of matter became 
too great ; there was risk of the tenor of the whole being 
lost in the details ; and it gradually became impossible to 
discuss all the different particulars consecutively. Diffuse 
discussion of the details had to be replaced by concise 
collective summaries of them. The utmost brevity was, 
however, requisite in condensing this great mass, in order 
to avoid overburdening the memory; and this brevity 
ultimately led to a remarkably compressed and enigmatical 
style, which was more and more cultivated as the litera- 
ture of the Siitras became more independent, and in pro- 
portion as the resulting advantages became apparent. 
Thus the more ancient a Sutra, the more intelligible it is ; 
the more enigmatical it is, the more modern will it prove* 
But the literature of the Siitras can by no means be 
said to rest entirely upon the Brahmanas, for these, as 
a rule, give too exclusive a prominence to the ritual of 
the sacrifice. Indeed, it is only one particular division of 
the Siitras — viz , the Kalpa-Siitras, aphorisms exclusively 
devoted to the consideration of this ritual 10 — which bears 

fleeting and evanahcent words and * On the mutual relations of the 
syllables (t). Or ib tho notion of the Brdhmnnasand Stitrus, see also /. St., 
im|>oriahable \byot at the root u f viii. 76, 77 ; Tx. 353, 354. 
this signification? [In the Errata # Treeisely as in the case of the 
to the first German edition it \ws Brrihmanafi, so hIbo in the oaseof the 
pointed out, on the authority i.f a KulpaB, it., Kalpa-SAtras, Pdnini, 
communication received from Pro- iv. 3. 105, distinguishes those c’om- 
feHsor Aufrecht, that akshara is twice pos§d by the anoients from those 
UBod in the Rik of the * measuring of that are nearer to his own time, 
speech,’ viz,, I. 164. 24 (47), and 10 On tho sacrifice and sacrificial 
1X - * 3 - 3 i and consequently may implements of tue 6rauta-S(itras, see 
tliei o moan ‘ syllable.’ According to M. Muller m Z. D. M. 0 ., IX. xxxvi.- 
the St Petersburg Dictionary, tins lxxxii. ; Haug’s noteB to liis transla- 
lalt*T meaning is to be derived from tion of tho Aitareya-Bnttiranpa ; and 
the idea of ' the constant, simple ’ ele- rny papei , Zur Kcnntniu da vtdtachcn 
ment in language.] Op/errdualt, I. St., x. xui. 
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’(be special name of Srauta-Siitras, " Sdtras founded 
on the &niti.” The sources of the other Sdtras must be 
sought elsewhere. 

Side by side with the £rauta- Sdtras we are met by a 
second family of ritual Sdtras, the so-called Gfihy a- Sdtras, 
which treat of domestic ceremonies, those celebrated at 
birth and before it, at marriage, as well as at death and 
after it. The origin of these works is sufficiently indi- 
cated by their title, since, in addition to the name of 
Oiliya-Sdtras, they also bear that of Smdrta- Sdtras, i.e., 
“Sdtras founded on the Smriti” Smriti , 1 memory,’ i.e., 
that which is the subject of memory, can evidently only 
be distinguished from &ruti, ‘ hearing, ’ i.e., that which is 
the subject of hearing, in so far as the former impresses 
itself on the memory directly, without special instruction 
and provision for the purpose. It belongs to all, it is the 
property of the whole people, it is supported by the con- 
sciousness of all, and does not therefore need to be spe- 
cially inculcated. Custom and law are common property 
and accessible to all ; ritual, on the contrary, though in 
like manner arising originally from the common conscious- 
ness, is developed in it3 details by the speculations and 
suggestions of individuals, and remains so far the property 
of the few, who, favoured by external circumstances, under- 
stand how to inspire the people with a due awe of the 
importance and sanctity of their institutions. It is not, 
however, to be assumed Irom this that Smriti, custom and 
law, did not also undergo considerable alterations in the 
course of time. The mass of the immigrants had a great 
deal too much on their hands in the subjugation of the 
aborigines to be in a position to occupy themselves with 
other matters. Their whole energies had, in the first in- 
stance, to be concentrated upon the necessity of holding 
their own against the enemy. When this had been 
effected, and resistance was broken down, they awoke 
suddenly to find themselves bound and shackled in the 
hands of other and far more powerful enemies ; or rather, 
they did not awake at all ; their physical powers had been 
so long and so exclusively exercised and expended to the 
detriment of their intellectual energy, that the latter had 
gradually dwindled away altogether. The history of these 
new enemies was this : The knowledge of the ancient songs 

B 
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with which, in their ancient homes, the Indians had wor- 
shipped the pdwers of nature, and the knowledge of the 
ritual connected with these songs, became more and more 
the exclusive property of those whose ancestors perhaps 
composed them, and in whose families this knowledge had 
been hereditary. These same families remained in the 
possession of the traditions connected with them, and 
which were necessary to their explanation. To strangers 
in a foreign country, anything brought with them from 
home becomes invested with a halo of sacredness; and 
thus it came about that these families of singers became 
families of priests, whose influence was more and more 
consolidated in proportion as the distance between the 
people and their former home increased, and the more 
their ancient institutions were banished from their minds 
by external struggles. The guardians of the ancestral 
customs, of the primitive forms of worship, took an in- 
creasingly prominent position, became the representatives 
of these, and, finally, the representatives of the Divine 
itself. For so ably had they used their opportunities, that 
they succeeded in founding a hierarchy the like of which 
the world has never seen. To this position it would have 
been scarcely possible for them to attain but for the ener- 
vating climate of Hindustan, and the mode of life induced 
by it, which exercised a deteriorating influence upon a 
race unaccustomed to it. The families also of the petty 
kings who had formerly reigned over individual tribes, 
held a more prominent position in the larger kingdoms 
which were of necessity founded in Hindustan ; and thus 
arose the military caste. Lastlv, the people proper, the 
Vi6as, or settlers, united to form a third caste, and they in 
their turn naturally reserved to themselves prerogatives 
over the fourth caste, or SAdras. This last was composed 
of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an Aryan 
race which had settled earlier in India, partly of the 
aborigines themselves, and partly again of those among 
the immigrants, or their Western kinsmen, who refused 
adherence to the new Brahmanical order. The royal 

* Who were diatlneulahed bytheir colour, for oute. [See I. St,,*. 4, 
very colour from the three other io.] 
eeatea ; hence the name varna , «.«, 
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families, the warriors, who, it may be supposed, strenu- 
ously supported the priesthood so long as it was a ques- 
tion of robbing the people of their rights, now that this 
was effected turned against their former allies, and sought 
to throw off the yoke that was likewise laid upon them. 
These efforts were, however, unavailing; the colossus was 
too firmly established. Obscure legends and isolated 
allusions are the only records left to us in the later 
writings, of the sacrilegious hands which ventured to at- 
tack the sacred and divinely consecrated majesty of the 
Brahmans; and these are careful to note, at the same 
time, the terrible punishments which befell those impious 
offenders. The fame of many a Barbarossa has here 
passed away and been forgotten ! 

The Smarta-SiiLras, which led to this digression, gene- 
rally exhibit the complete standpoint of Brahmanism. 
Whether in the form of actual records or of compositions 
orally transmitted, they in any case date from a period when 
more than men cared to lose of the Srnriti — that precious 
tradition passed on from generation to generation — was in 
danger of perishing. Though, as we have just seen, it had 
undergone considerable modifications, even in the families 
who guarded it, through the influence of the Brahmans, 
yet this influence was chiefly exercised with reference 
to its political bearings, leaving domestic manners and 
customs 11 untouched in their ancient form; so that these 
works cover a rich treasure of ideas and conceptions of 
extreme antiquity. It is in them also that we have to 
look for the beginnings of the Hindu legal literature , 12 
whose subject-matter, indeed, in part corresponds exactly 
to theirs, and whose authors bear for the most part the 
same names as those of the Grihya-Siltras. With the 
strictly legal portions of the law-books, those dealing with 

11 For the ritual minting to birtb (1854), and AI M tiller, ibid., IX. 
nee Speijer'a book on the Jdtakarma b-xxxvi. (1855) ; and lastly, O. Don- 
(Leyden, 1872) — for the marriage ner’e Ptndapilfiyajna (1870). 
ceremonies, Haas's paper, Utbcr du 13 Besides the Grihya-Sdtras we 
Heirathtgcbr&uche der alien Inder , find some texts directly called Dhar- 
with additions by myself in I. St., ma-Sdtraa, or Sdmaydohdrika-Hiltras, 
v. 267, ff. ; also my paper Vt ditch t whioh are specified as portions of 
HochteUttprildie, ibid., p. 177, ff. grauta-Sdtras, but which were no 
(1862)— on the burial of the dead, doubt subsequently inserted into 
Roth in £. D. M. <?., viii. 487, ft these. 
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civil law, criminal law, and political law, we do not, it is 
true, find more tlian a few points of connection in these 
Niitias; but probably these brandies were not codified at 
all until the pressure of actual imminent danger made it 
necessary to establish them on a secure foundation. The 
risk of their gradually dying out was, owing to the con- 
stant operation of the factors involved, not so great as in 
the case of domestic customs. But a far more real peril 
threatened them in the fierce assaults directed against the 
Brahmanical polity by the gradually increasing power of 
Buddhism. Buddhism originally proceeded purely from 
theoretical heterodoxy regarding the relation of matter to 
spirit, and similar questions; but in course of time it 
addressed itself to practical points of religion and worship, 
and thenceforth it imperilled the very existence of Brah- 
manism, since the military caste and the oppressed classes 
of the people generally availed themselves of its aid in 
order to throw off the overwhelming yoke of priestly 
domination. The statement of Megnsthenes, that the 
Indians in his time administered law only ano fivTjfiw, 
‘ from memory,’ I hold therefore to be perfectly correct, 
and I can see no grounds for the view that fivrj/xri is but a 
mistranslation of Smriti in the sense of Sinriti-Sastra, ‘ a 
treatise on Sinriti.’* For the above-mentioned reason, 
however— in consequence of the development of Bud- 
dhism into an anti-Brahmanical religion — the case may 
have altered soon afterwards, and a code, that of Manu, 
for example (founded on the Manava Grihya-Siitra), may 
have been drawn up. But this work belongs not to the 
close of the Vedic, but to the beginning of the following 
period. 

As we have found, in the Smriti, an independent basis for 
tbeGrihya-Siitras — in addition to the Brahm anas, where but 
few points of contact with these Siitras can be traced — so 
too shall we find an independent basis for those Siitras 
the contents of which relate to language. In this cose it 
is in the recitution of the songs and formulas at the sac- 
rifice that we shall find it. Although, accordingly, these 

* This latter view has been best nell, Fitment* of S. Ind. Palaogr M 
set forth by Soliwaobeok, Megat - p. 4.] 
thmet, pp. 50, 51. [But see also Bur- 
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Sdtras stand on a level with the Brdhmapas, which owe 
their origin to the same source, yet this must be under- 
stood as applying only to those views on linguistic rela- 
tions which, being presupposed in the Stitras, must be 
long anterior to them. It must not be taken as applying 
to the works themselves, inasmuch as Hhey present the 
results of these antecedent investigations in a collected 
and systematic form. Obviously also, it was a much more 
natural thing to attempt, in the first instance, to elucidate 
the relation of the prayer to the sacrifice, than to make 
the form in which the prayer itself was drawn up a sub- 
ject of investigation. The more sacred the sacrificial per- 
formance grew, and the more fixed the form of worship 
gradually became, the greater became the importance of 
the prayers belonging to it, and the stronger their claim to 
the utmost possible purity and safety. To effect this, it 
was necessary, first, to fix the text of the prayers ; secondly, 
to establish a correct pronunciation and recitation ; and, 
lastly, to preserve the tradition of their origin. It was 
only after the lapse of time, and when by degrees their 
literal sense had become foreign to the phase into which the 
language had passed — and this was of course much later 
the case with the priests, who were familiar with them, 
than with the people at large — that it became necessary 
to take precautions for securing and establishing the sense 
also. To attain all these objects, those most conversant 
with the subject were obliged to give instruction to the 
ignorant, and circles were thus formed around them of 
travelling scholars, who made pilgrimages from one teacher 
to another according as they were attracted by the fame 
of special learning. These researches were naturally not 
confined to questions of language, but embraced the whole 
range of Brahmauical theology, extending in like manner 
to questions of worship, dogma, and speculation, all of 
which, indeed, were closely interwoven with each other. 
We must, at any rate, assume among the Brahmans of this 
period a very stirring intellectual fife, in which even the 
women took an active part, and which accounts still 
further for the superiority maintained and exercised by the 
Brahmans over the rest of the people. Nor did the mili- 
tary caste hold aloof from these inquiries, especially alter 
they had succeeded in securing a time of repose from 
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external warfare. We have here a faithful copy of the 
scholastic period of the Middle Ages; sovereigns whose 
courts form the centres of intellectual life ; Brahmans who 
with lively emulation carry on their inquiries into the 
highest questions the human mind can propound ; women 
who with enthusiastic ardour plunge into the mysteries 
of speculation, impressing and astonishing men* by the 
depth and loftiness of their opinions, and who — while in 
a state which, judging from description, seems to have been 
a kind of somnambulism — solve the questions proposed to 
them on sacred subjects. As to the quality of their solu- 
tions, and the value of all these inquiries generally, that 
is another matter. But neither have the scholastic sub- 
tleties any absolute worth in themselves ; it is only the 
striving and the effort which ennobles the character of 
any such period. 

The advance made by linguistic research during this 
epoch was very considerable. It was then that the text 
of the prayers was fixed, that the redaction of the various 
Kamhitas took place. By degrees, veiy extensive pre- 
cautions were taken for this purpose. For their study 
(Patlia), as well as for the different methods of preserving 
them— whether by writing or by memory, for either is 
possible 13 — such special injunctions are given, that it seems 


18 All the technical tornm, how- 
ever, which occur for study of the 
Veda and the like, nnifoimlv refer 
to speaking ami leciting oniy, and 
thereby point to ex< lumvely oral 
tradition. Tlio wilting down of the 
Vedic texts seeini inch id not to 
have taken place until a eompaia- 
tively late pi nod. See 1 . St., 1 8, 
ff (1861). Muller, Anc. S. Lit, p. 
507, 11 (1859) . Weslergaard, Uibcr 
dev altcste n Zntiaum dev inditchcv 
Urtichirhtr (1860, Herman transla- 
tion 1862, p. 42, ff.); and Hang, 
Ueber das 11 'cam drs vcdischen A c- 
cm<a(i873, p. 16, 11 ), have declared 
t Lemuel vcb in favom of thin theory. 
Hnug thinks that these Brahmans 
who were, converted to Buddhism 
were the Hist who consigned the 
Veda to writing — for poh unciil pur- 
poses — and that they were followed 


by tho rest of tho Brahmans On 
the ntliei hand, (lohlstucker, Baht- 
lingk, Whitney, anil Both {Der 
Atharvaveda in Kashmir, p. 10), are 
of the. opposite opinion, holding, in 
particular, that tho authors of the 
Pnlti&lkhyaa must have had wnttcn 
texts before them Benfey also 
formeily shared this view, but re- 
cent ly ( Einleitung in die Qramma - 
tik der v<d Sjirache, p 31), lie* has 
expressed the belief that tne Vedic 
texts were only committed to writ- 
ing at a late date, long subse- 
quent to their * diaekcmma.’ Bur- 
nell also, l. c., p. 10, is of opinion 
that, amongst other things, the very 
soarcity of the material for writing 
in ancient times “ almost precludes 
the existence of MSS. of books or 
long documents." 
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•11 but ynpoasible that ahy alteration, in the text, except 
in the form of interpolation, can have taken place since. 
These directions, as well as those relating to the pronun- 
ciation and recitation of the words, are laid down in the 
Prati&kbya-Siitras, writings with which we have but 
recently been made acquainted.* Such a PrritiSdkhya- 
Siitra uniformly attaches itself to the Saiphitd of a single 
Veda only, but it embraces all the schools belonging to it ; 
it gives the general regulations as to the nature of the 
sounds employed, the euphonic rules observed, the accent 
and its modifications, the modulation of the voice, &c. 
Further, all the individual cases in which peculiar phonetic 
or other changes are observed are specially pointed out ; 14 
and we are in this way supplied with an excellent critical 
means of arriving at the form of the text of each Samhitd 
at the time when its Prati^akhya was composed. If we 
find in any part of the Samhitd phonetic peculiarities 
which we are unable to trace in its Pratiddkhya, we may 
rest assured that at that period this part did not yet 
belong to the Samhitd. The directions as to the recital of 
the Veda, i e , of its Samhita.t in the schools— each indivi- 
dual word being repeated in a variety of connections — pre- 
sent a very lively picture of the care with which these 
studies were pursued. 

For the knowledge of metre also, rich materials have 
been handed down to ub in the Sutras. The singers of 
the hymns themselves must naturally have been cognisant 
of the motrical laws observed in them. But we also find 
the technical names of some metres now and then men- 
tioned in the later songs of the Rik. In the Brdhmaijas 
the oddest tricks are played with them, and their harmony 
is in some mystical fashion brought into connection with 
the harmony of the world, in fact stated to be its funda- 


* By Roth in bin esBaya, Zur separately in their original form, 
Litteratur nnd Gcsrhichtc dcs H'edn, unaffected by taijidhi, i.e., the influ- 
p. 53, ff. (translated in Jvurn. As. enoe of the words which immedi- 
Soc. Bengal, January 1848, p. 6, ff). ately precede and follow. Whatever 
14 This indeed is the teal purpose else, over and above this, is found 
of the Pr£ti&khyaB, namely, to in the Prtltiidkhyas is merely acoea- 
Bhow how the continuous Saiphitd sory matter. See Whitney in Jour- 
text is to be reconstructed out of nal Am. Or. Soc., iv. 259 (1853). 
the Poda text, in which the indivi- t Strictly speaking, only these 
dual word* of the text are given (the Soiphittfs) are Veda. 
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mental cause. The simple minds of these thinkers were 
too much charmed by their rhythm not to be led into 
these and similar symbolisings. The further development 
of metre afterwards led t6 special inquiries into its laws. 
Such investigations have been preserved to us, both in 
Siitras 16 treating directly of metre, e.g., the Nidana-Siitra, 
and in the Anukramanfs, a peculiar class of works, which, 
adhering to the order of each Samhila, assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each song or prayer. They may, 
therefore, perhaps belong to a later period than most of 
the Siitras, to a time when the text of each Samhitu was 
already extant in its final form, and distributed as we 
there find it into larger and smaller sections for the better 
regulation of its study. One of the smallest sections 
formed the pupil’s task on each occasion. — The preserva- 
tion of the tradition concerning the authors and the origin 
of the prayers is too intimately connected herewith to he 
dissociated from the linguistic Sutras, although the class 
of works to which it gave rise is of an entirely different 
character. The most ancient of such traditions are to be 
found, as above stated, in the Bralimanas themselves. These 
latter also contain legends regarding the irigiu and the 
author of this or that particular form of worship ; and on 
such occasions the Brdhmana frequently appeals to Gath as, 
or stanzas, preserved by oral transmission among the 
people. It is evidently in these legends that we must 
look for the origin of the more extensive Xtili asas and 
Pur&nas, works which but enlarged the range of their sub- 
ject, but which in every other respect proceeded after the 
same fashion, as is shown by several of the earlier frag- 
ments preserved, e.g., in the Mahd-Bharata. The most 
ancient work of the kind hitherto known is the Brihad- 
devata by SWnaka, in Alohas, which, however, strictly fol- 
lows the order of the Rik-Samhita, and proves by its very 
title that it has only an accidental connection with this 
class of works. Its object properly is to specify the deity 
for each verso of the Rik-Saiphita. But in so doing, it 
supports its views with so many legends, that wo are fully 
justified in classing it here. It, however, like the other 
Anukramards, belongs to a much later period than most 


See Part i. of my paper on Indian Prosody, I. St., viii. i, ff. (1863). 
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of the SAfcras, since it presupposes Ydska, the author of 
the Nirukti, of whom I have to speak presently ; it is, in 
fact, essentially based upon his work. [See Adalb. Kuhn 
in I. St., i. 101-120.] 

It was remarked above, that the investigations into the 
literal sense of the prayers only began when this sense 
had gradually become somewhat obscure, and that, as this 
could not be the case among the priests, who were fami- 
liar with it, so soon as amongst the rest of the people, the 
language of the latter may at that time have undergone 
considerable modifications. The first step taken to ren- 
der the prayers intelligible was to make a collection of 
synonyms, which, by virtue of their very arrangement, ex- 
plained themselves, and of specially obsolete words, of which 
separate interpretations were then given orally. These 
collected words were called, from their being “ranked,’' 
“ strung together,” Nigranthu, corrupted into Nighanju* 
and those occupied with them Naighanfukas. One work 
of this kind has been actually preserved to us . 16 It is in 
five books, of which the three first contain synonyms ; the 
fourth, a list of specially difficult Yedic words ; and the 
fifth, a classification of the various divine personages who 
figure in the Veda. We also possess one of the ancient 
expositions of this work, a commentary on it, called 
Nirukti, “ interpretation,” of which Ydska is said to be the 
author. It consists of twelve books, to which two others 
having no proper connection with them were afterwards 
added. It is reckoned by the Indians among the so-called 
Veddfigas, together with &ksha, Chhandas, and Jyotisha 
— three very late treatises on phonetics, metre, and astro- 
nomical calculations — and also with Kalpa and Vya- 
karaija, i.e., ceremonial and grammar, two general cate- 
gories of literary works. The four first names likewise 
originally signified the class in general , 17 and it was only 
later that they were applied to the four individual works 


* Bee Iioth, Introduction to the 
Nirukti, p. xii. 

1# To thie pluce belong, further, the 
Nighanfn to the Atlmrvn-S., men- 
tioned by Haug (of. I. St., ix. 175, 
176,) and the N igaw a- Parid 1 sh(a of 
the While Yajus 


17 Sikshd still continues to be the 
name of a species. A considerable 
number of treatises so entitled have 
recently been found, and more are 
constantly being brought to light. 
Cf. Kielhorn, 1 . St., xiv. 160. 
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now specially designated by those titles. It is in Ydska’s 
work, the Nirukti, that we find the first general notions of 
grammar. Starting from the phonetic rules, the observ- 
ance of which the PrdtiSdkhya-Siitras had already estab- 
lished with so much minuteness — but only for each of the 
Veda-Samhitas — advance was no doubt gradually made, in 
the first place, to a general view of the subject of phone- 
tics, and thence to the remaining portions of the domain 
of language. Inflection, derivation, and composition were 
recognised and distinguished, and manifold reflections 
were made upon the modifications thereby occasioned in 
the meaning of the root. Yaska mentions a considerable 
number of grammatical teachers who preceded him, some 
by name individually, others generally under the name of 
Nairn ktas, Vaiydkarapas, from which we may gather that 
a very brisk activity prevailed in this branch of study. 
To judge from a passage in the Kaushitaki-Brdhmana, 
linguistic research must have been carried on with pecu- 
liar enthusiasm in the North of India; and accordingly, it 
is the northern, or rather the north-western district of 
India that gave birth to the grammarian who is to be 
looked upon as the father of Sanskrit grammar, Pacini. 
Now, if Ydska himself must be considered as belonging 
only to the last stages of the Vedic period, Pdnini — from 
Ydska to whom is a great leap — must have lived at the 
very close of it, or even at the beginning of the next 
period. Advance from the simple designation of gram- 
matical words by means of terms corresponding to them 
in sense, which we find in Ydska, to the algebraic symbols 
of Pdnini, implies a gi eat amount of study m the interval 
Besides, Pdnini himself presupposes some such symbols 
as already known; he cannot therefore be regarded as 
having invented, but only as having consistently carried 
out a method which is certainly in a most eminent degree 
suited to its purpose 

Lastly, Philosophical Speculation also had its peculiar 
development contemporaneously with, and subsequently 
to, the Brdhmaoas. It is in this field and in that of 
grammar that the Indian mind attained the highest pitch 
of its marvellous fertility in subtle distinctions, however 
abstruse or naive, on the other hand, the method may 
occasionally be. 
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Several hymns of a speculative purport in the last book 
of the $ik-Saiphit4 testify to a great depth and concen- 
tration of reflection upon the fundamental cause of things, 
necessarily implying a long period of philosophical research 
in a preceding age. This is borne out by the old renown 
of Indian wisdom, by the reports of the companions of 
Alexander as to the Indian gyznnosophists, &c. 

It was inevitable that at an early stage, and as soon as 
speculation had acquired some vigour, different opinions 
and starting-points should assert themselves, more espe- 
cially regarding the origin of creation ; for this, the most 
mysterious and difficult problem of all, was at the same 
time the favourite one. Accordingly, in eaoh of the Br&h- 
mapas, one at least, or it may be more, accountu on the 
subject may be met with ; while in the more extensive 
works of this class we find a great number of different 
conjectures with regard to cosmogony. One of the prin- 
cipal points of difference naturally was whether indiscrete 
matter or spirit was to be assumed «s the First Cause. 
The latter theory became gradually the orthodox one, and 
is therefore the one most frequently, and indeed almost 
exclusively, represented m the Jhahmanas. From among 
the adherents of the former view, which came by degrees 
to be regarded as heterodox, there arose, as thought de- 
veloped, enemies still more dangerous to orthodoxy, who, 
although they confined themselves in the first place solely 
to the province of theory, before long threw themselves 
into practical questions also, and eventually became the 
founders of the form of belief known to us as Buddhism. 
The word buddha, “ awakened, enlightened,” was originally 
a name of honour given to all sages, including the ortho- 
dox. This is shown by the use both of the root budh in 
the Brahmapas, and of the word buddha itself in even the 
most recent of the Vedantic writings. The technical 
application of the word is as much the secondary one as it 
is in the case also of another word of the kind, ba/mma, 
which was in later times appropriated by the Buddhists 
as peculiarly their own. Here not merely the correspond- 
ing use of the root bam, but also the word bcmana itself, 
as a title of honour, may be pointed out in several passages 
in the Brdhmanas. Though Megastheues, in a passage 
quoted by Strabo, draws a distinct line between two sects 
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of philosophers, the and the SappAveu, yet we 

should hardly be justified in identifying the latter with 
the Buddhist mendicants, at least, not exclusively ; for he 
expressly mentions the vko&iot—i.e., the Brahmacliarins 
and Ydnaprasthas, the first and third of the stages into 
which a Brahman’s life is distributed— as forming part of 
the Sapfiavat. The distinction between the two sects pro- 
bably consisted in this, that the Bpaypave? were the “ phil- 
osophers’' by birth, also those who lived as householders 
(Gyihasthas) ; the 'XappAvai, on the contrary, those who 
gave themselves up to special mortifications, and who 
might belong also to other castes. The Ilpdfivai, men- 
tioned by Strabo in another passage (see Lassen, 1 . AK. 
i. 836), whom, following the accounts of Alexander’s time, 
he describes as accomplished polemical dialecticians, in 
contradistinction to the Bpa^a ve?, whom he represents 
as chiefly devoted to physiology and astronomy, appear 
either to be identical with the Sapudvcu — a supposition 
favoured by the fact that precisely the same things are 
asserted of both — or else, with Lassen, they may be re- 
garded as Pramanas, i.e., founding their belief on pram&rui, 
logical proof, instead of revelation. As, however, the word 
is not known in the writings of that period, we should m 
this case hardly be justified in accepting Strabo’s report 
as true of Alexander’s time, but only of a later age. 
Philosophical systems are not to be spoken of in connec- 
tion with this period ; only isolated views and speculations 
are to be met with in those portions of the Brdhmapas 
here concerned, viz., the so-called Upanishads (upanishod, 
a session, a lecture). Although there prevails in these a 
very marked tendency to systematise and subdivide, the 
investigations still move within a very narrow and limited 
range. Considerable progress towards systematising and 
expansion is visible in the Upanishads found in the Arag- 
yakas,* i.e., writings supplementary to the Br&hmanas, and 
specially designed for the vXofitoi ; and still greater pro- 
gress in those Upanishads which stand by themselves, i.e., 

* The name Xragy&ka oooura flrat passage* is oontradiatiootiun to 
in the vdrUiba to Pdp. iv. 2. 129 [see ' Veda’), lii. no, 309 ; and 111 the 
on this, I. 8t ▼. 49], then in Mnnu, Atharvopaniahads (see I St., ii 179). 
It. 123 ; YdjtuvalkyH, i. 145 (in both 
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those which, although perhaps originally annexed to a 
Brahmapa or an Araoyaka of one of the wee older Vedas, 
have come down to us at the same time — or, it may be, 
have come down to us only — in an Atharvan recension. 
Finally, those Upanishads which are directly attached to 
the Atharva-Veda are complete vehicles of developed 
philosophical systems ; they are to some extent sectarian 
m their contents, in which respect they reach down to the 
time of the Purapas. That, however, the fundamental 
works now extant of the philosophical systems, viz., their 
Siitras, were composed much later than has hitherto been 
supposed, is conclusively proved by the following consider- 
ations. In the first place, the names of their authors are 
either not mentioned at all in the most modem Brdlima^as 
and Aranyakas, or, if they are, it is under a different form 
and in other relations — in such a way, however, that their 
later acceptation is already foreshadowed and exhibited in 
the germ. Secondly, the names of the sages mentioned 
in the more ancient of them are only in part identical with 
those mentioned in the latest liturgical Siitraa. And, 
thirdly, in all of them the Veda is expressly presupposed 
as a whole, and direct reference is also made to those 
Upanishads which we are warranted in recognising as the 
latest real Upanishads ; nay, even to such as are only found 
attached to the Atharvan. The style, too, the enigmatical 
conciseness, the mass of technical terms — although these 
are not yet endowed with an algebraic force— -imply a long 
previous period of special study to account for such pre- 
cision and perfection. The philosophical Siitras, as 
well as the grammatical Siitra, should therefore be con- 
sidered as dating from the beginning of the next period, 
within which both are recognised as of predominant 
authority. 

In closing this survey of Vedic literature, I have lastly 
to call attention to two other branches of scienoe, which, 
though they do not appear to have attained in this period 
to the possession of a literature — at least, not one of which 
direct relics and records have reached us— must yet have 
enjoyed considerable cultivation — I mean Astronomy and 
Medtajsft* Both received their first impulse from the 
exigencies of religious worship. Astronomical observa- 
tions — though at tot, of course, these were only of the 
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rudest description — were necessarily required for the regu- 
lation of the solemn sacrifices ; in the first place, of those 
offered in the morning and evening, then of those at thfe 
new and full moon, and finally of those at the commence- 
ment of each of the three seasons. Anatomical observa- 
tions, again, were certain to be brought about by the dis- 
section of the victim at the sacrifice, and the dedication of 
its different parts to different deities. The Indo-Germanic 
mind, too, being so peculiarly susceptible to the influences 
of nature, and nature in India more than anywhere else 
inviting observation, particular attention could not fail to 
be early devoted to it. Thus we find in the later portions 
of the Vajasaneyi-Saiphitd and in the Chhandogyopani- 
sliad express mention made of “ observers of the stars " 
and “the science of astronomy;” and, in particular, the 
knowledge of the twenty-seven (twenty-eight) lunar man- 
sions was early diffused. They are enumerated singly in 
the Taittiriya-Samhitd, and the order in which they there 
occur is one that must necessarily* have been established 
somewhere between 1472 and 536 B.c. Strabo, in the 
above-mentioned passage, expressly assigns aarpovo/ita as 
a favourite occupation of the Bpaxpaves. Nevertheless, 
they had not yet made great progress at this period ; their 
observations were chiefly confined to the course of the 
moon, to the solstice, to a few fixed stars, and more par- 
ticularly to astrology. 

As regards Medicine, we find, especially in the Sam- 
hitd of the Atharvan, a number of songs addressed to 
illnesses and healing herbs, from which, however, there is 
not much to be gathered. Animal anatomy was evidently 
thoroughly understood, as each separate part had its own 
distinctive name. Alexander’s companions, too, extol 
the Indian physicians, especially for their treatment of 
snake-bite. 

* See 1 . St., ii. 240, note. [The seems to be that contained in tbs 
correct numbers are rather 2780- Jyotiaha, we obtain the years 1820- 
182011.0., see /.£c.,x 234-236(1866); 8oO, ibid. p. 236, ff. See further 
and fur the bkuraqi senes, which the remarks in note 2 above.] 
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From tjhis preliminary survey of Yedic literature 
now pass to the details. Adhering strictly to the Indian 
classification, we shall consider each of the four Vedas 
by itself, and deal with the writings belonging to them 
in their proper order, in connection with each Veda separ 
rately. 

And first of the Riqvcda. The JRigveda-Samkitd pre- 
sents a twofold subdivision — the one purely' external, 
having regard merely to the compass of the work, and 
evidently the more reoent ; the other more ancient, and 
based on internal grounds. The former distribution is 
that into eight ashtakas (eighths), nearly equal in length, 
each of which is again subdivided into as many adhySyas 
(lectures), and each of these again into about 33 (2006 in 
all) vargas (sections), usually consisting of five verses. 18 
The latter is that into ten mantjlalas (circles), 85 anuvdkas 
(chapters), 1017 stiktas (hymns), and 10,580 richas (verses) ; 
it rests on the variety of authors to whom the hymns are 
ascribed. Thus the first and tenth mantjlalas contain 
son g8 by Rishis of different families ; the second manfcda, 
on the contrary (ashf. ii. 71-113), contains songs belong- 
ing to Gritsamada ; the third (ash(. ii. 114-119, iii. 1-56) 
belongs to Vi6vdmitra; the fourth (ashf. iii. 57-114; to 
Vdmadeva; the fifth (ash(. iii. 1 15-122, iv. 1-79) to Atri; 
the sixth (ashf. iv. 80-140, v. 1-14) to Bharadvaja; the 
seventh (ash(. v. 15-118) to Vasishtha ; the eighth (ashf. 
v. 1 1 9-1 29, vi. 1-8 1) to Kanva; t and the ninth ( ashf . vi 
82-124, vii. 1-7 1) to Afigiras. 19 By the names of these 
Rishis we must understand not merely the individuals, but 
also their families. The hymns in each separate mayfala 
are arranged in the order of the deities addressed. 198 Those 
addressed to Agni occupy the first place, next come those 


18 For particulars see I. St., iii. 
255 ; Mtiller, Ano. S. Lit p, 
220. 

u The first mangala contains 24 
anuvdkat and 191 nlktai ; the second 
4 an. 43 s.; the third 5 an. 62 the 
fourth 5 on. 58 the fifth 6 an. 
87 the sixth 6 an. 75 «.; the 
seventh 6 an. 104 the eighth 10 
an. 92 a (besides 11 vdlakkilya- 


ttiktat ) ; the ninth 7 an. 114 «./ and 
the tenth 12 an. 191s. 

19b Delbrttok, in his review of Sit- 
bentig Lieder da Jjtigveda (of. note 
32) in the Jenaer Literaturzeitung 
(1875, p. 867), points out that in 
books 3-7 the hymns to Agni and 
Indra are arranged in a descending 
gradation aa regards the number ox 
verses. 
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to Indra, and then those to other gods. This, at least, is 
the order in the first eight masalas. The ninth is ad- 
dressed solely to Soma, and stands in the closest connec- 
tion with the Sama-Samhitd, one-third of which is bor- 
rowed from it ; whereas the tenth manoUda stands in a 
very special relation to the Atharva-Samhitd. The earliest 
mention of this order of the imiidalas occurs in the 
Aitareya-Aranyaka, and in the two Gjihya-Sfitras of 
ASvaldyana and ^dnkhayana. The Pratidrikhyas and 
Ydska recognise no other division* and therefore give to 
the Rik-Samhitd the name of daJatayyas, i.e., the songs 
“ in ten divisions,” a name also occurring in the Sdma- 
Siitras. The Anukramanl of Kdtydyana, on the contrary, 
follows the division into CLshfahis and adhy&yas. The 
name stikta, as denoting hymn, appears for the first time in 
the second part of the Brahmana of the White Yajus ; the 
Rig-Brdhmanas do not seem to be acquainted with it, 20 but 
we find it in the Aitarcya-Aranyaka, &c. The extant re- 
cension of the Rik-Samhita is that of the iSakalas, and 
belongs specially, it would seem, to that branch of this 
school which bears the name of the Saiiirfyas. Of 
another recension, that of the Vrishkaias, we have but 
occasional notices, but the difference between the two does 
not seem to have been considerable. One main distinc- 
tion, at all events, is that its eighth mandala contains 
eight additional hymns, making 100 in all, and that, con- 
sequently, its sixth ashfaka consists of 132 hymns.* 1 The 
name of the Pakulas is evidently related to &akalya, a 
sage often mentioned in the Brahmanas and Siitras, who is 

n This is a mistake. They formed part of the eighth mandala. 
know the word not only in the When I wrote the above I was pro- 
above, but also in a technical sense, bably thinking of the VALikhilyas, 
vie , as a designation of one of the whose number is given by Sdynn*, 
six parts of the latfra (‘ canon in hie commentary on the Ait. Br , 
more especially of the main sub- as eight (cf. Roth, Zur Lilt, und 
stance of it ; when thuB applied, Oetch. dn Wtda, p. 35 ; Hnug on 
Itl kta appears in a collective mean- Ait. Br., 6. 24, p. 416), wheieas the 

a g, com prising several itiktaM. Cf. editions of Muller and Aufreoht 
ifikh Brttbm., xiv. 1. have eleven. But as to whether 

n lam at present unable to oarro- these eight or eleven VfHnkhilyas 
borate this statement in detuiL I belong specially to the Vrishkulaa, I 
can only show, from Auinaka’s cannot at present produce any direct 
▲nuvtfkanukram&Ql, that the reoen- evidesee. On other differences of 
•ion of the Vishkalas had eight the Vtfahkalasohool, Ac., eee Adalb. 
hymns more than that of the Bus- Kuhn, in /. St., i. 108, ff. 
las, but not that these eight hymu 
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stated by Ydska M to be the author of the Padapdfha* 
of the Bik-Saiphitlt According to the accounts in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus (the ^atapatha-Brdhma^a), 
a Sakalya, sumamed Vidagdha (the cunning ?), lived con- 
temporaneously with Yajnavalkya as a teacher at the 
court of Janaka, King of Videha, and that as the declared 
adversary and rival of Yrijnavalkya. lie was vanquished 
and cursed by the latter, his head dropped off, and his 
bones were stolen by robbers— Varkali also (a local form of 
Vashkali) is the name of one of the teachers mentioned in 
the second part of tils datapaths- Brahmana . 28 

The Sakalas appear in tradition as intimately connected 
with the Sunakas, end to Saunaka in particular a number 
of writings are attributed, J which he is said to have com- 
posed with a view to secure the preservation of the text 
( rigvedaguptaye ), as, for instance, an Anukramanl of the 
Rishis, of the metres, of the deities, of the anuvdkas, of the 
hymns, an arrangement (? Vidhdna) of the verses and their 
constituent parts , 24 the above-mentioned Bjrihaddevatd, 


M Or r&ther Durga, in hie comm, 
on Nir. iv. 4; Bee Roth, p. 39, in- 
ti oduotioo, p. lxviii. 

* Thin ib tlie designation of that 
peculiar method of reciting the Veda 
111 which each word of the text 
stands by itself, unmodified hy the 
eupliomo changes it has to undergo 
when connected with the preceding 
and following words. [See above, p 23.] 
f Hu name seems to point to 
the north-west (f). The scholiast on 
Pdtyiui [iv. 2. 1 17], at least, proba- 
bly following the Mah 4 bhAahya, cites 
Sdkala 111 connection with the B6hi- 
kas ; see also Burnouf, Introduction 
A Vttitt. du Buddii., p. 620, ff. The 
passage in the tiHra of P&pini, iv. 3. 
128, has no local reference [on the 
data from the Mahdbh&ihya bearing 
on this point, see I. St., xiii. 366, 
72, 409, 428, 445] On the other 
and, we find Srfkyas also in the 
Eosala country in Eapilavaatu, of 
whom, however, as of the S 4 kd- 
yanins in the Yajiu, we do not ex- 
actly know what to make (bee be 
low). [The earliest mention of the 
Word & 4 kala, iu immediate reference 


to the Rik, occurs in a memorial 
verse, yajnagdthd , quoted in the 
Ait. Britain., lii. 43 (see I. St., ix. 
277). — For the name daiiiriya I can 
only 01 be the pravara section added 
At the close of the AsvalfLyana- 
&iauta-Sfitra, iu which the Bauttris 
are mentioned several times, partly 
by themselves, partly beside and in 
association with the &ufiga*.] 

This form of name, which might 
be traced to vj-Heala, occurs also in 
the J&fokhdyaua Aragyaka, viii. 2 ; 

“ aiiti*ahatraifi Vdrkalino bjriha&r 
ahar abhiwnpddayanti; ” though the 
parallel passage in the Aitar. Arapy,, 
iii. 8, otherwise similarly worded, 
reads instead of " Vdrkalino, ” "td- 
(*.•., vai) ArhtUnol ” 
t By Sha^guru^ishya, in the in- 
troduction to bis commentary on 
the Rig-Anukramapi 0 f Edtydyatp * 
M Rather two VidhAna texts (sake * 
below), the one of whioh baa for fe ^ 
object the applioation of particular 
jiehai, the other probably that of 
particular pddat, to superstitious 
purposes, after the manner of the 
84 mavidb 4 na-Britam&pa. 


0 
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the Prdti&khya of the Rik, a Smdrta-Siitra * and also a 
Kalpa-Siitra referring specially to the Aitareyaka, which, 
however, he destroyed after one had been composed by his 
pupil, Aivadayana. It is not perhaps, on the face of it, 
impossible that all these writings might be the work of 
one individual &aunaka ; still jbkey probably, nay, in part 
certainly, belong only to the school which bears his name. 
But, in addition to this, we find that the second mandala 
of the Samhita itself is attributed to him ; and that, on the 
other hand, he is identified with the Saunaka at whose 
sacrificial feast Sauti, the sou of VaiSampayana, is said 
to have repeated the Maha-Bharata, recited by the latter 
on an earlier occasion to Janamejaya (the second), together 
with the HarivanSa. The former of these assertions must, 
of course, only be understood in the sense that the family 
of the &unakas both belonged to the old Rishi families 
of the Rik, and continued still later to hold one of the 
foremost places in the learned world of the Brahmans. 
Against the second statement, on the contrary, no direct 
objection can be urged ; and it it at least not impossible 
that the teacher of Advalayana and the sacrificer in the 
Naimishaf forest are identical — In the Brdhmana of the 
White Yajus we have, further, two distinct Saunakas men- 
tioned; the one, Indrota, as sacrificial priest of the prince 
who, in the Maha-Bharata, appears as the first Janame- 
jaya (Parikshita, so also in M.-Bh. xii. 5595, ff.), the other, 
Svaidiyana, as Audlchya, dwelling in the north. 

As author of the Krama-patha of the Rik-Samhita a 
Panchala Babhravya 26 is mentioned. Thus we lee that to 
the Kuru-Panchalas and the Kosala-Videhas (to whom $a- 

arranged the text of the Rik, as well as that of tLe Yajus ; 


* On tha Qfihya of daunaka, Bee 
Steneler, I. St,, i. 243. 

+ The sacrifice conducted by thie 
Saunaka in the Naiuniaba forest 
would, in any case, have to be dis- 
tinguisbed from the great sacrificial 
festival of the N&lmishiyas, bo often 
mentioned in the BrAhmapss. 

In the Rilc-PrAt, xi. 33, merely 
Bdbhravya • only in Bapt’a scholium 
is he designated aB a PuhchAla, As, 
however, the Fatcli^lns are twioe 


quoted as au authority in the text 
of the Rik- Prdti&khy a itself, via., 
iu 12, 44, and that beside the 
PrAobyas (people of the east), the 
above conclusions still hold good. 
See Regmer on Rik-Pr., ii. 12, p. 
1 1 3. Compare also SAfikh. 6r , xii. 
13. 6 (paftchdlapadavfittih), and 
SHtphitopanishod-BrAlimatya, § 2 

(sawofra Prdchyn Pdflchdlithu 2mA. 
tai/i, tarvalvd ’muktam). 
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and this was probably accomplished, in the case of both 
Vedas, during the most flourishing period of these tribes. 

For the origin of the auigs themselves we must go back, 
as I have already repeatedly stated, to a far earlier period. 
This is most clearly shown by the mythological and geo- 
graphical data contained in them. 

The former, the mythological relations, represented in 
the older hymns of the Rik, in part carry us back to the 
primitive Indo^Germanic time. They contain relics of 
the childlike and naive conceptions then prevailing, such 
as may also be traced among the Teutons and Greeks. 
So, for instance, the idea of the change of the departed 
spirit into air, which is conducted by the winged wind, as 
by a faithful dog, to its place of destination, as is shown 
by the identity of Siirameya and ’Eppeum* of Gabala and 
Kepflepos . f Further, the idea of the celestial sea, Vanina, 
Ovpavos, encompassing the world; of the Father -Heaven, 
Dyaushpitar, Zevs, Diespiter ; of the Mother - Earth, 
Ar)p,r)T7)p ; of the waters of the sky as shilling nymphs ; 
of the sun’s rays as cows at pasture ; of the dark cloud-god 
as the robber who carries off these maidens and cows ; and 
of the mighty god who wields the lightning and thunder- 
bolt, and who chastises and strikes down the ravisher; 
and other such notions.J Only the faintest outlines oi 
this comparative mythology are as yet discernible ; it will 
unquestionably, however, by degrees claim and obtain, in 
relation to classical mythology, a position exactly analo- 
gous to^that which has already, in fact, been secured by 
comparative Indo-Germanic grammar in relation to classi- 
cal grammar. The ground on which that mythology has 
hitherto stood trembles beneath it, and the new light 
about to be shed upon it we owe to the hymns of the Rig- 
veda, which enable us to glance, as it were, into the work- 
shop whence it originally proceeded.) 

* See Kuhn, in Haupt's Deutsche § See Z. D. M. Q., v. 112. [Since 
Zeitschnft, vi. 125, ff. I wrote the above, comparative my- 

t I. St„ ii. 297, ff. [and, still ear- thology haB been enriched with much 
lier, Max Mullet ; Bee his Chips valuable matter, but much alao that 
from a German Workshop, ii. 182]. ib crude and fanciful hu been ad- 
it See Kuhn, l. c., and repeatedly vanced. Detservmg of special men- 
in the Zeitsckrift fO/r vergmbhendc tion, besides various papers by Adalb. 
8 prachforschung, edited by him Kuhn in hie Zeitsckrift, are two 
jointly with Aufreoht (vol. L, 1851). papers by the oamo author, entitled, 
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Again, secondly, the hymns of the Rik contain Sufficient 
evidence of their antiquity in the invaluable information 
which they furnish regarding the origin and gradual de- 
velopment of two cycles of epic legend, the Persian and 
the Indian. In both of these the simple allegories of 
natural phenomena were afterwards arrayed in an historic 
garb. In the songs of the Rik we find a description, 
embellished witli poetical colours, of the celestial contest 
between light and darkness, which are depicted either 
quite simply and naturally, or else in symbolical guise as 
divine beings. In the Persian Veda, the Avesta, on the 
other hand, “the contest* descends from heaven to 
earth, from the province of natural phenomena into the 
moral sphere. The champion is a son, born to his father, 
and given as a saviour to earth, as a reward for the pious 
exercise of the Soma worship. The dragon slain by him 
is a creation of the Power of Evil, armed with demoniacal 
might, for the destruction of purity in the world. Lastly, 
the Persian epic enters upon the ground of history. The 
battle is fought in the Aryan land; the serpent, Aji 
Dahaka in Zend, Ahi [Dtisaka] in the Veda, is trans- 
formed into Zohak the tyrant on the throne of Iran ; and 
the blessings achieved for the oppressed people by the 
warlike Ferdddn — Traitana in the Veda, Thradtaond in 
Zend — are freedom and contentment in life on the pater- 
nal soil.” Persian legend traversed these phases 111 the 
course of perhaps 2000 years, passing from the domain 
of nature into that of the epic, and thence into the field of 
history. A succession of phases, corresponding to those 
of Eerediin, may be traced also in the case of .Temshfd 
(Yama, Yima) ; a similar series in the case of Kaikaviis 
(Kdvya Udanas, Kava U 6 ) ; and probably also in the case 
of Kai Khosrii (Suiravas, Hulravahh). Indian legend in 
its development is the counterpart of the Persian myth. 
Even in the time of the Yajurveda the uatural significance 

Die Herabkunft dee Fcuert und da cute et Cacue( 1863) ; Cox, Mythology 
QOttertranks (1859), and Veber EnU of the Aryan. Ration* (1870, 2 vote.); 
vricklungatufen der Mythenbildung A. do Qubera&tte, Zoological Mytho- 
(1874); further, Mux Miiller'a logy ( 1872, i vote.); and Mitologia 
1 Comparative Mythology,' in the Vedica (1874).] 

Oxford Euayt (1856), reprinted in * See Both, in Z. D. M. 0 ., ii 
the Okipe, vol. ii. ; M. Br&l, Her- 216, ff. 
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of tiie myth had become entirely obliterated. Indra is 
there but the quarrelsome and jealous god, who subdues 
the unwieldy giant by low cunning ; and in the Indian 
epic the myth either still retains the same form, or else 
Indra is represented by a human hero, Arjuna, an incarna- 
tion of himself, who makes short work of the giant, and 
the kings who pass for the incarnations of the latter. The 
principal figures of the Mahd-Bharata and Rdmdyapa fall 
away like the kings of Firdiisi, and there remain for his- 
tory only those general events in the story of the people 
to which the ancient myths about the gods have been 
applied. The personages fade into the background, and in 
this representation are only recognisable as poetic crea- 
tions. 

Thirdly, the songs of the Rik unfold to us particulars 
as to the time, place, and conditions of their origin and 
growth. In the more ancient of them the Indian people 
appear to us settled on the banks of the Indus, divided 
into a number of small tribes, in a state of mutual hos- 
tility, leading a patriarchal life as husbandmen and 
nomads ; living separately or in small communities, and 
represented by their kings, in the eyes of each other by the 
wars they wage, and in presence of the gods by the com- 
mon sacrifices they perform. Each father of a family acts 
as priest in his own house, himself kindling the sacred 
fire, performing the domestic ceremonies, and offering up 
praise and prayer to the gods. Only for the great com- 
mon sacrifices — a sort of tribe-festivals, celebrated by the 
king — are special priests appointed, who distinguish them- 
selves by their comprehensive knowledge of the requisite 
rites and by their learning, and amongst whom a sort of 
rivalry is gradually developed, according as one tribe or 
another is considered to have more or less prospered by 
its sacrifices. Especially prominent here is the enmity 
between the families of VaSishtha and ViSvdmitra, which 
runs through all Vedic antiquity, continues to play an 
important part in the epic, and is kept up even to the 
latest times ; so that, for example, a commentator of the 
Veda who claims to be descended from Valishtha leaves 
passages unexpounded in which the latter is stated to have 
had a curse imprecated upon him. This implacable hatred 
owes its origin to the trifling circumstance of Va&shtha 
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having once been appointed chief sacrificial priest instead 
of Vifivamitra by one of the petty kings of these early 
times.— The influence of these royal priests does not, how- 
ever, at this early period, extend beyond the sacrifice ; 
there are no castes as yet ; the people is still one united 
whole, and bears but one name, that of vtias, settlers. 
The prince, who was probably elected, is called Vi^pati, a 
title still preserved in Lithuanian. The free position held 
by women at this time is remarkable. We find songs of 
the most exquisite kind attributed to poetesses and queens, 
among whom the daughter of Atri appears in the foremost 
rank. As regards love, its tender, ideal element is not 
very conspicuous ; it rather bears throughout the stamp of 
an undisguised natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, 
held sacred; husband and wife are both rulers of the 
house ( 1 dampati ), and approach the gods in united prayer. 
The religious sense expresses itself in the recognition of 
man’s dependence on natural phenomena, and the beings 
supposed to rule over them ; but it is at the same time 
claimed that these latter are, in their turn, dependent 
upon human aid, and thus a sort of equilibrium is estab- 
lished. The religious notion of sin is consequently want- 
ing altogether, and submissive gratitude to the gods is as 
yet quite foreign 20 to the Indian. * Give me, and I will 
render to thee,’ he says, 27 claiming therewith a right on 
his part to divine help, which is an exchange, no grace. 
In this free strength, this vigorous self-consciousness, a 
very different, and a far more manly and noble, picture of 
the Indian is presented to us than that to which we are 
accustomed from later times. 1 have already endeavoured 
above to show how this state of things became gradually 
altered, how the fresh energy was broken, and by degrees 
disappeared, through the dispersion over Hindustan, and 
the enervating influence of the new climate. But what it 
was that led to the emigration of the people in such masses 
from the Indus across the Sarasvati towards the Ganges, 


" ‘Quite foreign’ is rather too (1851). There are different phases 
strong an expression. See Roth’s to he distinguished, 
pnper, Die hOcheten Gutter der art- 87 V$j. S., iii. 50 ; or, “Kill him, 
when Vvlker, m Z. D. M. G., vi. 72 then will I sacrifice to thee,” Taitt, 
S., ri. 4. 5. 6. 
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what was its principal cause, is still uncertain. Wa» it 
the pressure brought about by the arrival of new settlers 1 
Was it excess of population ? Or was it only the longing 
for the beautiful tracts of Hindustan? Or perhaps all 
these causes combined ? According to a legend preserved 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus, the priests were in 
a great measure the cause of this movement, by urging 
it upon the kings, even against their will [/. St., i. 1 78 J 
The connection with the ancestral home on the Indus 
remained, of course, Bfe first a very close one ; later on, 
however, wheit the new Brahmanical organisation was 
completely consolidated in Hindustan, a strong element of 
bitterness was infused into it, since the Brahmans looked 
upon their old kinsmen who had remained true to the cus- 
toms of their forefathers as apostates and unbelievers. 

But while the origin of the songs of the Rik dates from 
this primitive time, the redaction of the Rik-Sarphita only 
took place, as we observed, at a period when the Brah- 
manical hierarchy was fully developed, and when the 
Kosala-Videhas and Kuru-Pafichdlas* who are to be re- 
garded as having been specially instrumental in effect- 
ing it, were in their prime. It is also certain that not 
a few of the songs were composed either at the time of 
the emigration into Hindustan, or at the time of the 
compilation itself. Such songs are to be found in the last 
book especially, a comparatively large portion of which, ae 
I have already remarked, recurs in the Atharvaveda-Sam- 
hitd. It is for the critic to determine approximately in 
the case of each individual song, having regard to its con- 

* Manual a x. 98 la a dialogue scribed in tbisepio had been fought 
between Devdpi ami daiptanu, the out long before the final arrange- 
two ‘ Kauravyau,' as Ydska calls ment of the Etik-Saiphitd I It 
them. In the Mabd-Bhdrata however, questionable whether the 

tanu ii the name of the fa' her of dniptanu of the Mahd-Bbdrata la 
Bhiahma and Vichitraviryo, by identical with the Smptanu men- 
whose two wives, Ambikd and Am- tinned in the Ijjtik ; or, even If we 
bdlikd, Vydaa became the father of take thia for granted, whether he 
Dhritarrfshtra and Pdpdu. This mat not merekf have been associated 
Saqitanu is, therefore, the grand- with the epie legend in magemm rti 
father of these latter, or the great- gloriem, Devdpi, at least, who, 
grandfather of the Kaaravas and according to Ydska, is his brother, 
PdQdnru» the belligerents in the has in the $ik a different father 
Mahd-Bhdrata. We should thus from the one given in the epio. Bee 
have to suppose that the feud de- /. 8 t i. 203. 
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tents, its ideas, its language, and the traditions connected 
with it, to what period it ought possibly to be ascribed. 
Bnt as yet this task is only set ; its solution has not yet 
even begun.” 

The deities to whom the songs are, for the most part 
addressed are the following : — First, Agni, the god of fire. 
The songs dedicated to him are the most numerous of all 
— a fact sufficiently indicative of the character and import 
of these sacrificial hymns. He is the messenger from men 
to the gods, the mediator between them, who with his far- 
shining flame summons the gods to the sacrifice, however 
distant they may be. He is for the rest adored essentially 
as earthly sacrificial fire, and not as an elemental force. 
The latter is rather pre-eminently the attribute of the god 
to whom, next to Agni, the greatest number of songs is 
dedicated, viz., Indra. Indra is the mighty lord of the 
thunderbolt, with which he rends asunder the dark clouds, 
so that the heavenly rays and waters may descend to bless 
and fertilise the earth. A great number of the hymns, 
and amongst them some of the most beautiful, are devoted 
to the battle that is fought because the malicious demon 
will not give up his booty; to the description of the 
thunderstorm generally, which, with its flashing light- 
nings, its rolling thunders, and its furious blasts, made a 
tremendous impression upon the simple mind of the 
people. The break of day, too, is greeted ; the dawns are 
praised as bright, beautiful maidens ; and deep reverence 
is paid to the flaming OTb of the mighty sun, as he steps 
forth vanquishing the darkness of night, and dissipating it 
to all the quarters of the heavens. The brilliant sun-god 
is besought for light and warmth, that seeds and flocks 
may thrive in gladsome prosperity. 

Besides the three principal gods, Agni, Indra, and Siirya, 
we meet with a great number of other divine personages, 
prominent amongst whom are the Maruts, or winds, the 
faithful comrades of Indra in his battle ; and Rudra, the 
howling, terrible god, who rules the furious tempest. It 
is not, however, my present task to discuss the whole 
of the Vedic Olympus ; I had only to sketch generally 

* Sec now Pcrlsch, Upalekha, p. tralbfatt, 1875, p. 522); /. St., ix. 
57 (1854; compare Ltterarische 1 1'en- 299, xm. 279, 280 ; I. Sir., i. 19. 
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the groundwork and the outlines'of this ancient .edifice.® 
Besides the powers of nature, we find, as development pro- 
gresses, personifications also of spiritual conceptions, of 
ethical import; but the adoration of these, as compared 
with the former, is of later origin. 

I have already discussed the precautions taken to secure 
the text of the Rik-Saiphitd, i.e., the question of its authen- 
ticity, and I have likewise alluded to the aids to its ex- 
planation furnished by the remaining Vedic literature. 
These latter reduce themselves chiefly to the Nighaptus, 
and the Nirukta of Yaska . 80 Both works, in their turn, 
found their commentators in course of time. For the 
Nighaptus, we have the commentary of Devarajayajvan, 
who belongs to about the fifteenth or sixteonth century. 
In the introduction he enlarges upon the history of their 
study, from which they appear to have found only one 
other complete commentator since Ydska, viz., Skanda- 
svdmin. For Yaska’s Nirukta a commentary has been 
handed down to us dating from about the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that of Durga. Both works, moreover, the Nighan- 
tus as well as the Nirukta, exist in two different recen- 
sions. These do not materially differ from one another, 
and chiefly in respect of arrangement only ; but the very 
fact of their existence leads us to suppose that these works 
were originally transmitted orally rather than in writing. 
A commentary, properly so called, on the Rik-Saqahita, has 
come down to us, but it dates only from the fourteenth 
century, that of Sayanacharya.* “ From the long series of 


* Muir’s Original Sarukrit Text t, 
vol. v. (1870), is the beat source of 
information for Vedic mythology. 

80 This name appears both in the 
Vafiias in the lust book of the datap. 
Br., and in the Ki$ 4 Anukruma of 
the Atreyi school, where he is called 
P&ifigi, and described as the pupil 
of Vaifampdyana, and teacher of 
Tittiri. From Ptfp., ii. 4. 63, it 
follows that Pdgini was cognisant of 
the name Ydska, for he there teaches 
the plural Ycukdeior the patronymic 
Ydika. Compare on this the pravara 
section in the Aivaldyana-drauta- 
fldtra. The Yatkd Gairikihitdh are 
mentioned in the Kdfhaka, which 


again is quoted by Pdpini ; see 
1 . St., iii, 475. A direct reference 
to Ydska is made in the ^ik-Prdt. 
und in the Bphaddevatd; Bee also 
1 St , vm. 96, 245, 246. 

* The circumstance that com* 
mentaries on almost all brunches of 
the Vedas, and ou various other impor- 
tant and extensive workB as well, 
are ascribed to Sdyapa and Ina 
brother Mddhava, is to be explained 
by the praotioe prevailing in India 
by which works composed by order 
of some distinguished person bear 
his name as the author. So in the 
present day the Papijlite work for the 
person who pays them, and leave 
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centuries* between Yaska and Saya^a but scanty remains 
of an exegetic literature connected with the Rik-Saqahitd 
are left to us, or, at any rate, have as yet been discovered, 
daipkara and the Vedantic school turned their attention 
chiefly to the Upanishads. Nevertheless, a gloss upon a 
portion at least of the Rik-Saiphita was drawn up by 
Anandatirtha, a pupil of &amkara, of which there is an 
exposition by Jayatfrtha, comprising the second and tliird 
adhy&yas of the first ash(aka, in the Library of the India 
House in London.” Sayana himself, in addition to Durga’s 
commentary on the Nirukti, only quotes Bhat|a Bhaskara 
Mi6ra and Bharatasvamin as expositors of the Vedas. 81 
The former wrote a commentary upon the Taitt. Yajus, 
not the Rik-Samhita, in which he refers to Kafiakritsna, 
Ekachurni, and Yaska as his predecessors in the work. 
For Bharatasvamin we have no further data than that his 
name is also cited by Devaraja (on the Nigh ant us), who 
further mentions Bhatta Bhaskara Mifoa, Madhavadeva, 
Bhavasvamin, Guhadeva, Srinivasa, and Uvatta. The 
latter, otherwise called Data, wrote a commentary on the 


the fruit of their labour to him as the name Vidydrapvasvdmin. See 
hie property. Mddhava, and prob- my remarks to the contrary in Lite- 
ably also Sdya^a, were miniature at rariachea Centralblatt (1873), P- 1421. 
the court of King Bukka at Vijaya- Burnell prefers the form Vidydna- 
nagara, and took advantage of their gara to V ijayanagura. Cowell, in 
position to give a fresh impulse to his note on Colehr., Muc. L'u., i. 
the study of the Veda. The writings 235, has Vidyd 8 and Vijaya 0 side by 
attributed to them point, by the very side.] 

difference of their contents and style, * See Roth, Zur Litt., p. 22. 

to a variety of authorship. [Accord- 81 To these have to be added 
ing to A. C. Burnell, in the preface Skandasvdmin (see p. 41) and Ka- 
to his edition of the VaAia-Brdh- pardin (see below) ; and as anterior 
maps, p. viii., ff. (1873), the two to Sdyapa we must probably regurd 
names denote one person only. 4 the works of Atmdnanda, Rdvnna, 
Sdyapa, he sajs, is “the Blioga- and Kaudika (or is the latter iden- 
ndtha, or mortal body, of Mddhuva, tioal with Bhitta Kaudika Bbdakara 
the soul identified with Vishnu.” Midra ? cf. Burnell, Catalogue of 
Burnell is further of opinion ihat Vedic MSS., p. 12), and tlie Q ti- 
the twenty-nine writings current dhdrtharatnamdld; Burnell, Vatdabr., 
under the name of Mddhava all pro- p. xxvi., ff. ; Muller, in the preface 
ceed from Mddhava himself, unas- to his large edition of the $ik> 
sisted to any large extent hy others, Sazphitd, vol. vi. p. xxvii., ff. Some 
and that they were composed by extra its from Rdvapa's commentary 
him during a period of about thirty have been published by Fits- Edward 
of the fifty- five years between 1331- Hall in Journal Am. Soc. Beng 
1386 a.d., which he spent as abbot 1863, pp. 129-134. 
of the monastery at Sriflgeri, under 
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Samhita Of the White Yajus, not the Ijtik-Samhitd, as well 
as commentaries on the two Pratidakhyas of the ?ik and 
the White Yajus. 

As regards European researches, the Rik-Saiphiti, as 
well as the other Vedas, first became known to us through . 
Colebrooke’s excellent paper “ On the Vedas,” fh the As. 
Res. voL viii. (Calc. 1 805 > To Bosen we are indebted for the 
first text, as given partly in his ftigvedce Specimen (London, 
1830), partly in the edition of the first ash f aka, with Latin 
translation, which only appeared after the early death of 
the lamented author (ibid. 1838). Since then, some other 
smaller portions of the text of the Rik-Saiphitd have here 
and there been communicated to us in text or translation, 
especially in Roth’s already often quoted and excellent 
Abhandlungen zur Litteratur und Oeschichte des Weda 
(Stuttgart, 1 846). The entire Samhita, together with the 
commentary of Sayapa, is now being published, edited by 
Dr. M. Muller of Oxford, at the expense of the East India 
Company ; the first ashfaka appeared in 1849. At the same 
time an edition of the text, with extracts from the com- 
mentary, is in course of publication in India. From Dr. 
M. Milller, too, we may expect detailed prolegomena to 
his edition, which are to treat in particular of the position 
held by the songs of the Rik in the history of civilisation. 
A French translation by Langlois comprises the entire 
Samhita (1848-1851); it is, of course, in many respects 
highly useful, although in using it great caution is neces- 
sary. An English translation by Wilson is also begun, of 
which the first ashfaka only ha;, as yet appeared. 82 


aa Miillcr’s edition of the text, Indiea, Nos. 1-4 (Oslo. 1849), only 
together with the commentary of reaches to the end of the seoond 
Sdyapa, a complete index of words, adhydya. A fragment of the text, 
and list of pratikaa, is now com- edited by Stevenson so long sgo as 

I ilete in six vols., 1849-1875. He 1833, extends but a little farther 
ias also published separately the (i. 1-35).— Of Wilson^ translation, 
text of the first mafrfala, in soip- five volumes have appeared; tho 
hitd- and parfa-pdffca (Leipwg, 1856- last, in 1866, under the editorship 
69), ss also the whole 10 mapijUlas, of Cowell, brings it up to m o&f. 
likewise in double form (London, viii. 2a Benfey published in his 
1873). The first complete edition Orient und Occident (1860-68) a 
of the text was published, in Roman critical translation of 1 . 1- 

transliteration, by Aufrecht, in vols. i 18. Twelve hymns to the Maruts 
vi. and rii. of the Inditche Studien are translated and furnished with a 
(1861-63). Roar's edition of text detailed commentary in toI.L of Max 
and commentary, in the BibUotheca Muller's Jf^gveda Barjihitd, front- 
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We now tom to the BrdJmanas of the Rik. 

Of these, we have two, the Aitareya-BrdhTnana and the 
6 dnkkdyana- (or Kaushitahi -) Brdhmana. They are closely 
connected with one another, treat essentially of the same 
matter, not unfrequently, however, taking opposite views 
of the same question. It is in the distribution of their 
matter that they chiefly differ. In the Safikhayana-BrAh- 
mana we have a perfectly arranged work, embracing on 
a definite plan the entire sacrificial procedure; but this 
does not seem to be the case in an equal degree in the 
Aitareya-Brahmana. The latter, moreover, appears to 
treat exclusively of the Soma sacrifice ; whereas in the 
former it merely occupies the principal place. In the 
&ifikhdyana- Brdhmana we meet with nothing at all cor- 
responding to tho last ten adhy&yas of the Aitareya-Brah- 
mana, a gap which is only filled up by the &dnklia- 
yana-Siitra ; and for this reason, as well as from internal 
evidence, it may perhaps be assumed that the adhy&yas 
in question are but a later addition to the Aitareya-Br&h- 
majia. In the extant text, the Aitareya-Brahmana con- 
tains 40 adhydyas (divided into eight paftchikds, or pen- 


lated and explained (London, 1869). 
But the scholar who has done most 
by far for the right understanding 
ot the Rik is Rotli ; both in thr 
commentary added to his edition of 
Yttakn’s Nirukta (Gotti n sen, 1848- 
2), and in the grout St. Petersburg 
■inskpit Dictionary (seven vols., 
1853-75), edited by Bohtlingk and 
him Here we may also montion the 
following works : — Grassmann, Wtir- 
terbuch rum Rigvcda (1873, ff.) ; 
Dolbrdck, Das altindische Verbum 
(1874) ; Ben fey, Emleitung in die 
Grammatik der ve, ditch en Sprachc 
(1874), and Die QuanMdtsverschie - 
denhciten in dm Sarphitd- und Padi- 
Tcxtcn der Vedcn ; Bollonscn, Die 
Lieder des Pardtara , in Z. D. M. 0 . 
xxn. (1868) ; Sicbenzig Lieder des 
Rigveda , Ubersetzt von Earl Geldner 
und Adolf Kaegi, mit Beibr&gm von 
R. Roth (Tubingen, 1875) — reviewed 
by Abel Bergaigno in Ihe Revue 
Critique, Dec. 11 and 18, 1875; 
Alfred Ludwig, Die Nachrichten des 


Rig- und A tharvaveda ilber Geogra- 
phic, Gcschichte und Vcr/assung des 
alten Indiens (the identification here 
mentioned, p. 13, of the Vedic 
S.irasvati with the Indus, wns first 
made by myself ; cf Vdj. S. Spec., 11, 
80 n., 1S47), and Die phUosophi- 
schen und religiOscn Anschavungen 
des P«fa(Prag, 1875); Alfred Hil- 
lehrundt, Uebcr dieGottin Aditi (Bres- 
lau, 1876) ; H. Zimmer, Parjanya 
Fidrgyn Vdla Wodan in Zeitschn/t 
filr Deutsches Alterthum, New Series, 
vn. 164, ff. Lustlv, we have to draw 
attention specially to Muir’s Original 
Sanskrit Texts (5 vols , second edit., 
London, 1 868, ff.), in which the 
antiquarian information contained 
in the Ijlik-Saqilutd on the different 
stages and phases of Indian life at 
that early period is dearly and com- 
prehensively grouped: translations 
of numerous Vedic passages and 
pieces are given. 

* See on this I. Sl, ii. 289, fT 

[and ix. 377]. 
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tads), while the ^fikhdyana-Brdhma^a contains 30 ; and 
it is perhaps allowable to refer to them the rule in Pinini 
v. 1. 62, which states how the name of a Brahmana is to 
be formed if it contain 30 or 40 adhydyas , — a view which 
would afford external warrant also of the fact of their 
existence in this form in Pacini's' time, at all events 
Geographical or similar data, from which a conclusion 
might be drawn as to the time of their composition, are of 
very rare occurrence. Most of these, together with really 
historical statements, are to be found in the last books of 
the Aitareya-Brahmana (see I. St., i. 1 99, ff.), from which 
it at any rate specially follows that their scene is the 
country of the Kuru-l’anchalas and Vaia-Uh'naras (see 
viii. 14). In the Safikhayana-Brdhmana mention is made 
of a great sacrifice in the Naimislia forest ; but this can 
hardly be identified with the one at which, according tc 
the accounts of the Mahd-Bharata, the second recitation 
of this epic took place. Another passage implies a very 
special prominence amongst the other gods of the deity 
who is afterwards known to us exclusively by the name 
of 6iva. He here receives, among other titles, those of 
liana and Mahadeva, and we might perhaps venture to 
conclude from this that he was already the object of a very 
special worship. We are at any rate justified in inferring, 
unless the passage is an interpolation, that the Sankha- 
yana-Brahmana ranks chronologically with the last books 
of the Samliita of the White Yajus, and with those por- 
tions of its Brahmana and ot the Atharva-Samhita in 
which this nomenclature is likewise found. Lastly, a 
third passage of the ^afikhay ana- Brahmana implies, as 
already hinted, a special cultivation of the field of lan- 
guage in the northern parts of India. People resorted 
thither in order to become acquainted with the language, 
and on their return enjoyed a special authority on ques- 
tions connected with it. [I. St., ii. 309.] 

Both Bralimanas presuppose literary compositions of 
some extent as having preceded them. Thus mention is 
made of the dkhydnavidas, i.e., “ those versed in tradition 
and gdthds, abhiyajna- gdthds, a sort of memorial verses 
(kdrikds), are also frequently referred to and quoted. The 
names Rigveda, Sdmaveda, and Yajurveda, as well as trayi 
vidyd, a term used to express them collectively, repeatedly 
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occur. In the ^afikhriyana-Brdhmana, however, special 
regard is had to the Paingya and Kaushftaka, whose views 
are very frequently quoted side by side, that of the Kftu- 
shltaka being always recognised as final. The question 
now arises what we are few understand by these expres- 
sions, whether works of the Brahman a order already ex- 
tant in a written form, or still handed down orally only — 
or merely the inherited tradition of individual doctrines. 
Mention of the Kaushftaka and the Paingya occurs in the 
Aitareya-Brahmaiia only in a single passage — and that 
perhaps an ’‘interpolated one — in the latter part of *the 
work. This events proves, what already seemed pro- 
bable from itfe more methodical arrangement, that the 
Saflkhayana-Brdlimana is to be considered a later produc- 
tion than the 'Aitareya-Brtihmana, since it appears to be a 
recast of two sets of views of similar tenor already extant 
under distinct names, while the Aitareya- Brahmana pre- 
sents itself as a more independent effort. The name 
Paingya belongs to one of the sages mentioned in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus and elsewhere, from whose 
family Yaska Paiiigi* was descended, ami probably also 
Piftgala, the author of a treatise on metre. The Paihgi 
Kalpah is expressly include^ jay the commentator of 
Panini, probably following the flaliabluishya, among the 
ancient Kalpa-Sdtras, in contradistinction to the Asmara- 
thali Kalpah , with which we shall presently become 
acquainted as an authority of the ASvalayana-Sritra. 
The Paingins are, besides, frequently mentioned in early 
writings, and a Paingi-Brahmana must still have been in 
existence evCla in Sayana’s time, for he repeatedly refers 
to it. The case stands similarly os regards the name 
Kaushftaka, which, is, moreover, used directly in the ma- 
jority of passages where it is quoted for the Sankhayana- 
Brahmana itself — a fact easy of explanation, as in the latter 
the view represented by the Kaushftaka is invariably 
upheld as tne authoritative one, and we have in this 
Brahmana but a remoulding by ^ankhayana of the stock 
of dogma peculiarly the property of the Kaushitakins. 
Further, in its commentary, which, it may be remarked, 

• The quotations from Brdhmanas Paiiigi Kalpah in the Mahdbhdsbya, 
In Ydska, therefore, belong in part tee /. St,, xiti. 455.] 
perhaps to the Paingya (?). [On the 
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interprets the work under the sole title of the " Kaushf- 
taki-Brdhnrana,” passages are frequently quoted from a 
Maba-Kaushitaki-Brahmana, so that we have to infertile 
existence of a still larger work of similar contents,— pro- 
bably a later handling of the^feme subject (?). This com- 
mentary further connects the Kaushitaki-Brahmana with 
the school of the Kautluimas — a school which otherwise 
belongs only to the Sdmaveda : this, however, is a relation 
which has not as yet been cleared up. — The name &fi- 
khayana-Brdhmana interchanges occasionally with the 
form ^dftkhyayana-Brahmapa, but the fdrper would seem 
to deserve the preference; its earliest ’occurrence is pro- 
bably in the Pratiiakhya-Siitra of the BlaSk Yajus. 

The great number of myths and legends contained in 
both these Brahmanas of the Rik invests them with a 
peculiar interest. These are not indeed introduced for 
their own Bake, but* merely with a view to explain the 
origin of some hymn ; but this, of course, does not detract 
irom their value. One of them, the legend of fWafcdepa, 
which is found in the second port of the Aitareya- 
Brahmana, is translated by Both in the Indische Studien, 
i. 458-464, and discussed in detail, ibid., ii. 1 12-123. 
According to him, it follows a more ancient metrical ver- 
sion. We must indeed afsume generally, with regard to 
many of these legends, that they had already gained a 
rounded, independent shape in tradition before they were 
incorporated in f o the Brahmana, and of this we have fre- 
quent evidence in the distinctly archaic character of their 
language, compared with that of the rest of the text. Now 
these legends possess great value for us Itom two points 
of view : first, because they contain, to some extent at 
least, directly or indirectly, historical data, often stated in 
a plain and artless manner, but at other times disguised 
and only perceptible to the eye of criticism ; and, secqpdly, 
because they present connecting links with the legends 
of later times, the origin of which would otherwise have 
remained almost entirely obscure. 

On the Aitareya- Brdhmaga we have a commentary by 
Sayapa, and on the Kaushitaki-Brahmapa one by Vina- 
yaka, a son of Madhava. 88 

u The Aitaroya-BrAhmo^a has by Martin Haug, 2 yoIs , Bomliay, 
been edited, text with translation, 1663, see I. St., ix. 177- 380 (1865). 
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To each of these Brahmapas is also annexed an Arap- 
yaka, or ‘ forest-portion/ that is, the portion to be studied 
in*the forest by the sages known to us through Mega- 
sthenes as vXofiioi, and also by their disciples. This 
forest-life is evidently, only a later stage of development 
in Brahmamcal contemplation, and it is to it that wc must 
chiefly ascribe the depth of speculation, the complete 
absorption in mystic devotion by which the Hindus are 
so eminently distinguished. Accordingly, the writings 
directly designated as Aranyakas bear this character im- 
pressed upon them in a very marked degree ; they consist 
in great part of Upanishads only, in which, generally 
speaking, a bold and vigorous faculty of thought cannot 
fail to be recognised, however much of the bizarre they 
may at the same time contain. 

The A itarmfti- A r any aka Mb consists of five books, each 
of which again is called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books* form a separate Upanishad ; and a still further sub- 
division here takes place, inasmuch as the four last sections 
of the second book, which aye particularly “consonant witli 
the doctrines of the Vedanta system, pass iHtr *- as the 
AitareyopaimJiad . w Of these two books Mahidasa Aitareya 
is the reputed author; he is supposed to be the son of 
ViSala and Itara, and from the latter his name Aitareya 
is derived. This name is indeed several times quoted 
in the course of the work itself as a final authority, a cir- 
cumstance which conclusively proves the correctness of trac- 
ing to him the views therein propounded. For we must 
divest ourselves of the notion that a teacher of this period 
ever put his ideas into writing , oral delivery was his only 
method of imparting them to his pupils ; the knowledge of 
them was transmitted by tradition, until it became fixed in 


Tbe legend of ^unafydepa (vii. 13- 
18), had been discussed by Roth; see 
also M. Muller, Wat. of A. S. L. t p. 
573, ff. Another section of it (vui. 
5-20), treating of royal inaugura- 
tions, had previously been edited by 
Sclionhorn (Berlin, 1862). 

“t* The firet. fasciculus of an edi- 
tion, together with SdyuQa's com- 
mentary, of the Aitnrcyu-Arapyaka, 
by R^jendre Ldla Mitre, has just 


come to hand (Nov 30, 1875), see 
Bibliotheca Indica, New Series, No. 
325 ; tbe text reaches as far as i. 

4 ‘ * See 1. 3t, i. 388, ff. 

• 4 This Aitareyopunishad, amongst 
others, lias been edit ed (with 6aip- 
karu’s commentary) and translated 
by Roer, BiU. Ind , vn. 143, ff 
(Calc. 1850), xv. 28, ff (1853). 
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some definite form or other, ►always however retaining his 
name. It is in this way that we have to account for the fact of 
our finding the authors of works that have been handed down 
to us, mentioned in these works themselves. For the rest, 
the doctrines of Aitareyamust have found especial favour, 
and his pupils have been especially numerous ; for we find 
his name attached to the Brahraana as well as the Arap- 
yaka. With respect to the former, however, no reasons 
can for the present be assigned, while for the fourth 
book of the Arapyaka we have the direct information that 
it belongs to Aivaliyana,* the pupil of daunaka; nay, 
this &aunaka himself appears to have passed for the 
author of the fifth book, according to Colebrooke’s state- 
ments on the subject, Miec. 1 Ess., i. 47, n. The name of 
Aitareya is not traceable anywhere in the Brahmanas; 
he is first mentioned in the Chhdndogyopanishad. The 
earliest allusion to the school of the Aitareyins is in the 
Sama-Siitras. — To judge from the repeated mention of 
them in the third book, the family of the Maptfdkas, or 
Mdnddkeyas, must also have been particularly active in 
the development of the views there represented. Indeed, 
we find them specified later as one of the five schools of 
the Eigveda; yet nothing bearing their name has been 
preserved except an extremely abstruse Upanishad, and 
the Manddki-Sikshd, a grammatical treatise. The former, 
however, apparently only belongs to the Atharvan, and 
exhibits completely the standpoint of a rigid system. The 
latter might possibly be traced back to the Mdngliikeya 
who is named here as well as in the Rik-Prati6dkhya. 

The contents of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as we now 
have it, 86 supply no direct clue to the time of its composi- 


* I find an ilevaldyana-Brdhmatia 
also quoted, but am unuble to give 
any particulars regarding it. [In 
a MS. of the Ait Ar., India Office 
Library, 986, the entire work is 
described at the end aa Ibxddyanok- 
tam Iragyaiam.] 
m See /. St., 1. 387-392. I am 
now in possession of the complete 
text, but have nothing material to 
add to the above remarks. Great 
stress ia laid upon keeping tbe par* 
tleular doctrines secret, sad upon 


the high importance of those fami- 
liar with them. Among the names 
mentioned in the course of tho work, 
Agnivedyrfyana is of significance on 
aooount of its formation. Tbe in- 
teresting passages on the three 
vdfhat of the Veda, nWbhvja = amp- 
A itdpdfha, pratfippa = padopdfha, 
and vbhayamantamfa — kramapdfha, 
are discussed by M. Muller on ijlik- 
Prdt., 1. 2-4 (see also ibid., Nachtr&gt , 
p. II). 


9 
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tion, other than the one already noticed, namely, that in 
tiie second chapter of the second book the extant arrange- 
ment of the Eik-Samhiti is given. Again, the number 
of teachers individually mentioned is very great, particu- 
larly in the third book — among them are two Sakalyas, a 
Krishna H&rfta, a Pafiohdlachanda — and this may be con- 
sidered as an additional proof of its more recent origin, a 
conclusion already implied by the spirit and form of the 
opinions enunciated . 88 

The Kaushftakaranyaka, in its present form, consists of 
three books ; but it is uncertain whether it is complete 87 
It was only recently that I lighted upon the two first 
books* These deal rather with ritual than with specula- 
tion. The third book is the so-called Kaushltahy- Upani- 
shadfi a work of the highest interest and importance. Its 
first adhyAya gives us an extremely important account of 
thff ideas held with regard to the path to, and arrival in, 
the world of the blessed, the significance of which in 
relation to similar ideas of other races is not yet quite 
apparent, but it promises to prove very rich in information. 
The second adhyAya gives us in the ceremonies which it 
describes, amongst other things, a very pleasing picture of 
the warmth and tenderness of family ties at that period. 
The third adhyAya is of inestimable value in connection 
with the history and development of the epic myth, inas- 
much as it represents Tndra battling with the same powers 
of nature that Arjuna in the epic subdues as evil demons. 
Lastly, the fourth adhydya contains the second recension 
of a legend which also appears, under a somewhat different 


w The eircumstanoe here empha- 9 gives the rivalry of the sensei 
sited may be used to support the (like Satap. Br. 14. 9. 2). 
very opposite view ; indeed 1 have * See Catalogue of the Berlin 
■0 represented it in the similar case Skr. MSS., p. 19, n. 82 
of the LAtydyana-Sdtra (see below), t See I. St., i. 392-420. It wonld 
This latter view now appears to me be very desirable to know on what 
to have more in its favour. Poley's assertion is founded, “ that 

17 A manuscript sent to Berlin the Knusbltaki-Brtfbmapa consists 
by BUbler (MS. Or. foL 630) of the of nine adhydyas, the first, seventh, 
* ddfikhdyana-Arapyaka ’ (os it is eighth, and ninth of winch form the 
thsre oalled) presents it in 15 adhy- Kaushitaki Brdhmnpa-Upanishad." 
dyas ; the first two correspond to 1 have not succeeded in finding any 
Ait. Ar. i. f v. ; adhy. 3-6 are made statement to this effect elsewhere, 
np of the Kaush. Up. ; adhy. 7, 8 [See now Cowell’B Preface, p. vii., 
correspond to Ait. Ar. ill.; adhy. to his edition of the Kaush. Up. in 
r the Bibl. lad.} 
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form, in the Aragyaka of the White *Yajus, the legend, 
namely, of the instruction of a Brahman, who is very wise 
in his own esteem, by a warrior called Ajdtalatru, king of 
Kali. This Upanishad is also peculiarly rich in geogra- 
phical data, throwing light upon its origin. Thus the 
name of Chitra Gafigydyani, the wise king in the first 
adhydya who instructs Aruni, clearly points to the GallgiL 
According to ii. io, the northern and southern mountains, 
i.e., Himavant and Vindhya, enclose in the eyes of the 
author the whole of the known world, and the list of the 
neighbouring tribes in iv. i perfectly accords with this. 
That, moreover, this Upanishad is exactly contemporaneous 
with the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus is proved 
by the position of the names Aruni, Svetaketu, Ajdtalatru, 
Gaigya Balaki, and by the identity of the legends about 
the latter. [See I. St., i. 392-420.] 

We have an interpretation of both Aranyakas, that Is to 
say, of the second and third books of the Aitareva-Arap- 
yaka, and of the third book of the Kaushitaki-Aragyaka 
m the commentary of Samkai acharya, a teacher who lived 
about the eighth century ad ., 88 and who was of the 
highest importance for the Veddnta school. For not 
only did he interpret all the Yedic texts, that is, all the 
Upanishads, upon which that school is founded, he also 
commented on the Veddnta-Siitra itself, besides composing 
a number of smaller works with a view to elucidate and 
establish the Veddnta doctrine. His explanations, it is 
true, are often forced, from the fact of their having to 
accommodate themselves to the Veddnta system; still 
they are of high importance for us. Pupils of liis, Anan- 
dajnana, Anandagiri, Anandatirtha, and others, in their 
turn composed glosses on his commentaries. Of most of 
these commentaries and glosses we are now in possession, 
as they have been recently edited, together with their 
Upanishads, by Dr. Eoer, Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, in the Bibliotheca Indica, a periodical appearing 
under the auspices of that Society, and devoted exclusively 

■ sSupkara’B date has not, unfor- called a Saiva, or follower of Siva, 
tunately, been more accurately de- In hie works, however, he appear* 
term m aa yet. He panes at the as a worshipper of Vtfaudova, whom 
same time for a sealous adversary lie puts forwurd as the real inourua< 
of the Buddhists, and is therefore tiou or representative of brahman. 
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to the publication of texts. Unfortunately the Kaushi- 
taki-Upanishad is not yet among the number, neither 
is the Maitrayany-Upanishad, of which we have to speak 
in the sequel. It is, however, to be hoped that we shall 
yet receive both.® — And may yet a third, the Vashkala- 
Upanishad, be recovered and added to the list of these 
Upanishads of the Rik ! It is at present only known to 
us through Anquetil Duperron’s Oupnekhat, ii. 366-371 •; 
the original must therefore have been extant at the time 
of the Persian translation (rendered into Latin by Anque- 
til) of the principal Upanishads (1656). The Vdshkala- 
3 rati is repeatedly mentioned by Sdyana. We have seen 
above that a particular recension of the Rik-Samhita, 
which has likewise been lost, is attributed to the Vasli- 
kalas. This Upanishad is therefore the one sorry relic 
left to us of an extensive cycle of literature. It rests 
upon a legend repeatedly mentioned in the Br&hmanas, 
which in substance, and one might almost say in name 
also, corresponds to the Greek legend of Gany-Medes. 
Medhatithi, the son of Kanva, is carried up to heaven by 
Indra, who has assumed the form of a ram, and during 
their flight he inquires of Indra who he is. Indra, in 
reply, smilingly declares himself to be the All-god, identi- 
fying himself with the universe. As to the cause of the 
abduction, he goes on to say that, delighted with Medha- 
tithi’s penance, he desired to conduct him into the right 
path leading to truth ; lie must therefore have no further 
misgiving. With regard to the dato of this Upanishad, 
nothing more definite can of course at present be said 
than that its general tenor points to a tolerably high 
antiquity. 40 

We now descend to the last stage in the literature of 
the Rigveda, viz., to its Sutras. 

First, of the firauta-Sutras, or text-books of the sacri- 
ficial rite. Of these we possess two, the Siitra of ASvala- 
yana in 12 adhydyas, and that of &dfikhayana in 18 


11 Both hare now been published Maltri-Up. with that of Bdmatfrtha 
and translated by Cowell in the (1863-69). 

Ribliotheca Indiea. The Kaush -Up. ** See now my special paper on the 
(Calc. 1861) is accompanied with aubjeot in /. St., ix. 38-42 ; the ori< 
the comm, of ^aipkantnanda, the ginal text has not yet been met with. 
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adhyuyas. The former conneote itself with the Aitareya- 
BrAhmana, the latter with the teMidyaoa-Brihma^a, and 
from these two works frequent litem quotations are re- 
spectively borrowed. From this circumstance alone, as 
well as from the general handling of the subject, we might 
infer that these Siitras are of comparatively recent origin ; 
and direct testimony is not wanting to establish the met. 
Thus the name Alvalayana is probably to be traced back 
to Aivala, whom we find mentioned in the Aragyaka of 
the White Yajus as the Hotar of Janaka, king of Yideha 
(see I. St., i. 441). Again, the formation of the word by 
the affix dyana * probably leads us to the time of estab- 
lished schools ( ayana ) ? However this may be, names 
formed in this way ocour but seldom in the BrAhmagas 
themselves, and only in their latest portions ; in general, 
therefore, they always betoken a late period. We find 
corroboration of this in the data supplied by the contents 
of the AivalAyana-Siitra. Among the teachers there 
quoted is an Aimarathya, whose kalpa (doctrine) is con- 
sidered by the scholiast on PApini, iv. 3. 105, probably 
following the MahAbhAshya, 41 as belonging to the new 
kalpas implied in thiB rule, in contradistinction to the old 
Jcalpas. If, then, the authorities quoted by AivalAyana 
were regarded as recent, AdvalAyana himself must of 
course have been still more modern; and therefore we 
conclude, assuming this statement to originate from the 
MahAbhAshya, 41 that AivalAyana was nearly contemporane- 
ous with PAnini. Another teacher quoted by AivalAyana, 
Taulvali, is expressly mentioned by Pacini (ii. 4. 61) as 
belonging to the prdfichas, or “ dwellers in the east." — At 
the end there is a specially interesting enumeration of the 
various BrAhmapa-families, and their distribution among 
the family stems of Bhrigu, Aflgiras, Atri, ViSvAmitra, 
Kaiyapa, Yasishtha, and Agastya. — The sacrifices on the 
Sarasvatf, of which I shall treat in the sequel, are here only 
briefly touched upon, and this with some differences in the 

* Ae in the case of Agnivedyd* kdyana (?), Ldmakdyana, Vdrsliyd. 
yana, Alambdyano, Aitiddyana, Au yapi, Sdktt$dynna, SdAkhdynna, Sd- 
dumb&rdyajpa, Kdjtfamdyana, Ed* ty dyana. ^tfcpdilydyana, Sdlarpkdy ana, 
tydyana, Khdddyaua, Drdhydyapa, Baitydyana, Aaulvdyana, Ac. 
Pldkahdya^a, Bddardya^a, Mdflddkd* 41 The name ie not known in the 
fana, Rd^dyana, Ldtydyaya, Ldbu- Mahdbhdahya, aee /. St., xiii. 455. 
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names, which xqay well be considered as later corruptions. 
We have also already seen that ASvaldyana is the author 
of the fourth book of the Aitareya-Aranyaka, as also that 
he was the pupil of Saunaka, who is stated to have de- 
stroyed his own Stitra in favour of his pupil’s work. 

The Stitra of &tifikhayana wears in general a somewhat 
more ancient aspect, particularly in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth books, where it assumes the appearance of a Brdh- 
maija. The seventeenth and eighteenth books are a later 
addition, and are also ranked independently, and sepa- 
rately commented upon. They correspond to the first two 
books of the Kaushitaki-AraQyaka. 

From my but superficial acquaintance with them, I am 
not at present in a position to give more detailed informa- 
tion as to the contents and mutual relation of these two 
Stitras . 42 My conjecture would be that their differences 
may rest upon local grounds also, and that the Stitra of 
A^valayana, as well as the Aitareya-Brdhmana, may be- 
long to the eastern part of Hindustan ; the Stitra of &an- 
khayana, on the contrary, like his Brahmana, rather to 
the western * The order of the ceremonial is pretty much 
the same in both, though the great sacrifices of the kings, 
&c., viz., v&japeya (sacrifice for the prospering of the means 
of subsistence), rdjasuya (consecration of the king), afaa- 
medha (home sacrifice), purushainedha (human sacrifice), 
sarvamedha (universal sacrifice), axe handled by Sankha- 
yana with far more minuteness. 

For ASvaltiyana I find mention made of a commentary 
by Ndrayana , 43 the son of Krishnajit, a grandson of 
Srfpati. A namesake of his, but son of pHiupatiwarman, 

41 The Aivaldyana-Sfitra haB since 48 This is a confusion. The above* 
been printed, Btbl. Ind. (Calc. 1864- named Ndnlynpa wrote a common* 
74), accompanied with the comm, tary upon the sdftkhdyana-Grihya ; 
of Ndrdyaoa Gdrgya, edited by Hdma- but the one who commented the 
Ndrdyupa and Anandaohandra. A AdvaldyanaArautu-Stitra calls him- 
apecial comparison of it with the self in the introduction a son of 
Sdflkhdy ana- Stitra is still wanting. Narasiftha, just as Ndrdya^a, the 
Btthler, Catalogue of MSS. from commentator of the Uttara-Nai* 
QvjarAt, 1. 154 (1871), cites a com* Bhadhiya, does, who, according to 
mentary by Devatrdta on the Ariv. tradition (Roer, Pref., p. viii., 1855), 
Sr. S., likewise a partial one by lived some five hundred years ago. 
Vidjtfrapya. Are these two to be regarded as one 

* Perhaps to the Naimisha fo* and the same person f See I. Sir,, 
rest (?). See below, p. 59. % 098 (1869). 
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oomposed ipaddhati (' outlines’) to &flkhdyana, after the 
example of one Brahmadatta. When lie lived is uncer- 
tain, but we iqay with some probability assign him to the 
sixteenth century. According to his own statements he 
was a native of Malayadela. Further, for the Sdtra of 
d&fikh&yana we have the commentary of VaxadattABUta 
Anarttiya. Three of its adhydyas were lost, and have 
been supplied by Ddsalarman Munjasrinu, viz., the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh. 44 On the last two adhydyas, xvii., 
xviii., there is a commentary by Govinda. That these 
commentaries were preceded by others, which, however, 
have since been lost, is obvious, and is besides expressly 
stated by Anarttiya. 

Of the Qfihya-Sdtras of the Rigveda we likewise only 
possess two, those of ASvalayana (in four adhydyas) and 
of SSafikhdyana (in six adhydyas). That of Saunaka is 
indeed repeatedly mentioned, but it does not seem to be 
any longer in existence. 

However widely they may differ as to details, the con- 
tents of the two works are essentially identical, especially 
as regards the order and distribution of the matter. They 
treat mainly, as I have already stated (p. 17), of the 
ceremonies to be performed in the various stages of con- 
jugal and family life, before and after a birth, at marriage, 
at the time of and after a death. Besides these, however, 
manners and customs of the most diverse character are 
depicted, and “ in particular, the sayings and formulas to 
be uttered on different occasions bear the impress of a very 
high antiquity, and frequently carry us back into the time 
when Brahmanism had not yet been developed” (see 
Stenzler in I. St., ii. 1 59). It is principally popular and 
Bupeistitious notions that are found in them ; thus, we are 
pointed to star-worship, to astrology, portents, and witch- 
craft, and more especially to the adoration and propitia- 
tion of the evil powers in nature, the averting of their 
malign influence, &c. It is especially in th e pifritarpaya, 
or oblation to the Manes, that we find a decisive proof of 


44 Sections 3-5 of the fourth book Streiter (1861) ; the rarianti pre- 
have been published by Donner in aented therein to the parallel pas- 
his Pityfapvtriycyna, (Berlin, 1870), sage in the Ait Brdhm. had already 
and the auction relating to the le- been given by 1 £. Httller, At S. L. 
gend of Sunahfepa (xv. 17-27) by p. 573, ff. 
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(die modem composition of these works, as the forefathers 
are there enumerated individually by name — a custom 
which, although in itself it may be very ancient (as we 
find a perfect analogy to it in the Yeshts and Nerengs of 
the Parsis), yet in this particular application belongs to a 
very recent period, as is apparent from the names them- 
selves. For mot only are the Eishis of the Rik-Samhita 
cited in their extant order, but all those names are like- 
wise mentioned which we encounter as particularly signi- , 
ficant in the formation of the different schools of the Rik, 
as well as in connection with its Brdhmanas and Siitras ; 
for example, Vdshkala, ffekalya, Manrliikeya, Aitareya, 
Paifigya, Kaushitaka, daunaka, Aivalayana, and fefikha- 
yana themselves, &o. Joined to these, we find other 
names with which we are not yet otherwise acquainted, 
as also the names of three female sages, one of whom, 
Gdrgi Vachaknavi, meets us repeatedly in the Vrihad- 
Arapyaka of the White Yajus, as residing at the court of 
Janaka. The second" is unknown ; but the name of the 
third, Sulabhd Maitreyl, is both connected with this very 
Janaka ja the legends of the Mahd-Bharata,* and also 
points us to the SaidabhAni BrAhrmTuini, quoted by the 
scholiast on Pdnini, iv. 3. 105, probably on the authority 
of the Mahdbhdshya, 48 as an instance of the ‘modern’ 
Brdhmapas implied by this rule. Immediately after the 
Rishis of the Rik-Samhitd, we find mention of other names 
and works which have not yet been met with in any other 
part of Yedic literature. In the &dfikhayana-Grihya we 
have these: SitmarUit^Jaimini-Vaiiampdyana-Faila-sutra- 
bhdshya [-Gdrgya-Babfuru] . . .; and in the Aivalayana- 
Gpihya these: Sumantu-Jaimini-Vai 4 ampdyana-Paila- 
^tu-bhA^at^mahdbMrata-dhar 7 ndchdrydh . <7 The latter 

45 Her name ia Vatfavrf Prfti- They are there cited a second time 
theyi ; a teacher called Prattthi ia also, to Prf?., iv. 2. 68, and are ex- 
mentioned in the VaAfa-Brdhmapa plained by Kaiyafa ob Sulabhcna 
of the Sdmaveda. prbktdni. 

* [Cf. 6amtftra’u statements as to 47 The word bhdthya is to be in- 
this in Ved. Stitrabh. to lii, 3. 3a, sorted above between ultra and bhd- 
p. 915, ed. Rdtna Ndrdyapa.] Bud* rata ; though wanting in the MS. 
dha’s uncle is called by the Bud- used by me at the time when I 
dhists Suiabha ; see Sohiefaer, Lt- wroto, it is found in all the othai 
ten dee SdJcyamuni, p. 6. MSS. 

48 See on this 1. 8 t., xiiL 4A9. 
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passage is evidently the more modern, and although we 
must not suppose t&at the Mahd-Bh&rata in its present 
form is here referred to, still, in the expression “vaitam- 
pdyano mahdbhdratdchdryah'’ apparently indicated by this 
passage, there must at all events be implied a work of 
some compass, treating of the same legend, and there- 
fore forming the basis of our extant text. The passage 
seems also to indicate that the same material had already 
l>een handled a second time by Jaimini, whose work, 
however, can have borne but a distant resemblance to the 
Jaimiui-Bharata of the present day. We shall find in 
thef^equel frequent confirmation of the fact that the origin 
of the epic and the systematic development of Yedic litera- 
ture in its different schools belong to the same period. Of 
a Sutra by Sumantu, and a Dharma by Paila, we have no 
knowledge whatever. It is only in more modem times, 
in the Pura^as and in the legal literature proper, that 1 
find a work attributed to Sumantu, namely, a Smriti- 
Sastra; while to Paila (whose name appears from Pdp. 
iv. i. 1 1 8) is ascribed the revelation of the Rigveda — a 
circumstance which at least justifies the inference that he 
played a special part in the definitive completion of its 
school development. — It is, however, possible to give a 
wholly different interpretation of the passage from Aiva- 
layana ; and in my opinion it would be pref erable to do so. 
We may divest the four proper names of any special rela- 
tion to the names of the four works, and regard the two 
groups as independent, 48 as we must evidently assume 
them to be in the ^aflkhayana-Gphya * If this be done, 
then what most readily suggests itself in connection with 
the passage is the manner in which the PurA^as apportion 


* This interpretation becomes 
imperative after the rectification of 
tho text (see the previous note), 
according to whioh no longer four, 
but fivo nameB of works are in ques- 
tion. 

• What is meant in the latter 
[and of. note 47 in the Aiv. Qfill. 
too] bv tho word bJuishya, appears 
from the Frdtis&khya ot the White 
Yajus, where (i. 1. 19, 20) vedethu mid 
Mdthyeshu are found in oontradis- 


tinetion to one another, just as in 
the Prdti&khya of the Black Yujua 
(ii. 12) we find ehhanda* and bhdthd, 
and in Yrfska anvadkydya and 
bhdthd. We moat, therefore, under- 
stand by it ‘works in bkdskd,' 
though the meaning of the word 
is here more developed than in the 
works juBt mentioned, and ap- 
proaches the sense in whioh I’dnini 
uses it 1 shall return to the sub- 
ject further on, 
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the revelation of the several Vedas; inasmuch as they 
assign the Atharvaveda to Sumantu, the Sdmaveda to 
Jaimini, the Yajurveda to Vai$amp 4 yana, and the Rigveda 
to Paila. But in either case we must assume with Both, 
who first pointed out the passage in Aivalayana (op. c. t p. 
27), that this passage, as well as the one in &dflkhdyana, 
has been touched up by later interpolation ; 49 otherwise 
the dates of these two Gjihya-Siitros would be brought 
down too fail For although, from the whole tenor of both 
passages, that in the Aivalayana-Grihya, as well as that in 
the fefikhiyana-Grihya — which for the rest present other 
material discrepancies of detail — it is sufficiently clear 
that they presuppose the literature of the Rigveda as 
entirely closed, still the general attitude of both works 
shows their comparatively ancient origin. — The question 
whether any connection exists between the Smriti-Sastra 
of &afikha and the Grihya-Siitra of Safikhayana, remains 
still unanswered. 

For both Grihya-Sritras there are commentaries by the 
same Nar&yana who commented the Srauta-Siitra of Aiva- 
layana. 60 They probably belong to the fifteenth century * 
There are, besides, as in the case of the &rauta-Sutras, 


44 We find the Sumantu- Jaimin i- 
Vaiiampdyana - Pailddyd dchdrydh 
quoted a second time 111 the Biinkh. 
G., 111 its last section (vi. 6), which 
is probably of later origin ; and here, 
without any doubt, the reference is 
to the same distribution of the four 
Vedaa among the above-named per- 
sonages which occurs in the Vishnu- 
Purdpa, iii. 4. 8, 9. Both times the 
representative of the Atharvan 
cornea first, that of the llik last, 
which in a Rik text Berves sb a clear 

I iroof that we have here to do with 
ater appendages. A similar prece- 
dence is given to the Atharvaveda in 
the Muhdbhdihya ; cf. I. St., xiii. 
43 1 * 

** This is a mistake, Bee note 
43; all three Ndnlyagos must be 
kept distinct. The commentator of 
the Adval. £r. S. calls himself a 
Gdrgyu, and ion of NarasiAha ; the 
comm, of the Adval, Gphya, a Nai- 
dhruva, and ion of Divdkara; the 


comm, of the ddfikh. Gphya, eon of 
Kpshnajit, and grandson of dripati. 
(This third Ndr. lived a.d. 1538; see 
Catalogue of the Berlin M.'iS, p. 
354, sub No. 1282.)— Tho text of 
the Alvul. "Gphya bus been edited 
by Stenzlei, with a translation (In- 
diteke Ilautrcgeln, 1864-65) ; the 
text, with Niirtfyapa’s comm., by 
Rdmamlniyapa and Anandachandra, 
in Bibl. Jnd. (1866-69). The sec- 
tions relating to marriage ceremo- 
nies have been edited by Haas, I. 
St., v. 283, ff. ; those relating to 
funeral rues, by Mtiller, Z. D. M. 
0 ix. 

4 Two glosses on Sarpkara'i com- 
mentary on the Pradnopanisliad and 
the Mu^kopaniihad bear the same 
name, so that possibly the uuthor of 
them ib identical with the above- 
named Ndniya$a. Aoo. to what haa 
just been remarked in note 50, this 
must appear d priori very doubtful, 
ainoe a oousiderable number of other 
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many small treatises in connection wifchvthe Qrihya- 
Siitras, some of them being summaries, in which the larger 
works are reduoed to system. Among them is a Paddhati 
to the fekMyana-Gjihya by Eimaohaudra, who lived in 
the Naimisha forest in the middle of the fifteenth century ; 
and I am inclined to think that this Naimisha forest was 
the birthplace of the Siitra itself. It is perhaps for this 
reason that the tradition connected with it was so well 
preserved in that district 

The extant Prdti 6 dkhya-Sutra of the Rik-Saqihitd is 
ascribed to 6aunaka, who has been repeatedly mentioned 
already, and who was the teacher of A$valayana. This 
extensive work is a metrical composition, divided into 
three Hildas, of six pafalas each, and containing 103 
kandikds in all. The first information regarding it was 
given by Roth, op. c., p. 53, ff. According to tradition, it 
is of more ancient origin than the Siitraa of Aivalayana 
just mentioned, which only purport to be written by the 
pupil of this SWnaka ; but whether it really was composed 
by the latter, or whether it is not much more probably 
merely the work of his school, must for the present remain 
undecided. The names quoted in it are in part identical 
with those met with in Ydska’s Nirukti and in the Siitra 
of Pilnini. The contents of the work itself are, however, 
as yet but little known 61 in their details. Of special in- 
terest are those passages which treat of the correct and 
incorrect pronunciation of words in general. There is an 
excellent commentaiy on it by tlata, which professes in 
the introduction to be a remodelling of an earlier com- 
mentary by Viflhjniputra. — The Upalekha is to be con- 


authors bear the aame name. But 
in this particular caae we are able 
to bring forward definite reaaona 
againat this identification. The 
gloaaariat of the PraAnop. was called 
Ndrdyanendra according to 7 . St., 
1. 470; according to tho note, ibid. , 
v. 439, Ndniyana Saranati ; accord- 
ing to Aufrecht, Catalogue of the 
Oxford MSS., p. 366 (1859-64), 
rather fotyahendnuararvatt (!). The 
glossarist of the Mugflakop., on the 
other hand, was, according to J. St., 
L 470, called NdrdywfdbhaUa ; and 


he ia probably identical with the 
author of the dlpikd on the small 
Atharropamshads published in the 
Bill. Ind, in 1872, who (ibid., p. 
393) ia oalled Hha((a Ndrdyaq*, and 
son of Bbafta Ratndkara.] 

01 We are now in possession of 
two editions of this moBt important 
work, text and translation, with 
elucidatory notes, by Ad. Regnier 
(Paris, 1857-58), and M. Mailer 
(Leipzig, 1856-69) ; see I. Str., il. 
94, ft, 127, if., 159, S'. ; Lit. Cen- 
tralblatt, 1870, p. 530. 
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sidered as an epitome of the Pr&tiSikhya-Sdtra, and to 
aome extent as a supplement to it [speoially to chapters 
x. xi]. It is a short treatise, numbered among the 
Farilishtas (supplements) ; and it has in its turn been 
repeatedly commented upon. 62 

A few other treatises have still to be noticed here, which, 
although they bear the high-sounding name of Veddiigas , 
or ‘ members of the Veda/ are yet, as above stated (p. 25), 
only to be looked upon as later supplements to the litera- 
ture of the Rigveda : the &ikshd, the Chhandas, and the 
Jyotisha. Ail three exist in a double recension according 
as they profess to belong to the Rigveda or to the Yajur- 
veda. The Chhandas is essentially alike in both recen- 
sions, and we have to recognise in it the Siifcra on prosody 
ascribed to Pifigala. 68 It is, moreover, like both the other 
treatises, of very recent origin. We have a proof of this, 
for instance, in the fact that, in the manner peculiar to 
the Indians, it expresses numbers by words, 64 and feet by 
letters, and that it treats of the highly elaborated metres, 
which are only found in modern poetry. 66 The part deal- 
ing with Vedic metres may perhaps be more ancient. The 
teachers quoted in it bear in part comparatively ancient 


•• Edited by W. Portsoh (Berlin, 
1854) ; this tract treats of the krama- 
pdf/ia, an extended form of the pa- 
dapdfha, which at the Rame time 
gives the text in the aarpJutd, form, 
namely, each word twice, find. joined 
with the preceding, and then with 
the following word (thus : ab, be, ed, 
de . . .). There are also other atill 
more complicated modeB of reciting 
the Veda, as to which cf. Thibantin 
hie edition of the Ju^dpa^ala (1870), 
p. 36, ff. The next step, called 
jafd, exhibits the text in the follow- 
ing manner : ab ba ab, be cb be, and 
MBS. of this kind have aotunlly 
been preserved, e.g., in the oase of 
the vttyas. Sarpli. The following 
step, called ghana, 1b laid to be still 
in use ; cf. BhapqUrkar, Indian An- 



" Edited and commented by my- 
self in L St., viii. (1863); the text, 
togetherWitli the commentary of 
Haldyudha, edited by Vi£van 4 tha- 
44 a trin in Bibl. Indtca (1871-74). 

64 See Albln&nl’a acoount in Woep- 
oko’a Mtmovre aur la propagation 
dea chiffrea indiena, p. 102, ff. (1863). 
Bumoll, Mem. cf S. 1 . Pcdceogr., 
p. 58. 

“ On the other hand, there are 
metres taught in this work whioh 
but rarely occur in modern litera- 
ture, and which must be looked 
upon ob obsolete and out of fashion. 
Therefore, in spite of what has been 
said above, we must carry back the 
date of its composition to a period 
about simultaneous with the close 
of the Vedic Siitra literature, or the 
commencement of the astronomical 
and algebraical literatures j see 1 . St,, 
viiL 173, 178. 
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names. These are : Krauehtuki, Td$<Jin, Yaska, Saitava, 
Rdta, and Md^avya. The recensions most at variance 
with each other are those of the &kshd and Jyotisha 
respectively. The former work is in both recensions 
directly traced to Pagini, the latter to LagacLha, or Lagata 
an otherwise unknown name in Indian literature.*— Besides 
the Pdniniya Sikshd, there is another bearing the name of 
the Manukas, which therefore may more directly follow 
the $ik, and which is at any rate a more important work 
than the former. As a proof of the antiquity of the name 
* dikshd * for phonetic investigations, we may adduoe the 
circumstance that in the Taitt. Arany., vii. I, we find a 
section beginning thus : “ we will explain the &ikshd ; ” 
whereupon it gives the titles of the topics of the oral 
exposition which we may suppose to have been connected 
therewith ( 1 . St., ii. 21 1), and which, to judge by these 
titles, must have embraced letters, accents, quantity, arti- 
culation, and the rules of euphony, that is to say, the same 
subjects discussed in the two existing fekshda . 86 

Of the writings called Anukrcimani, in which the 
metre, the deity, and the author of each song are given in 
their proper order, several have come down to us for the 
Rik- Sarphitu, including an ArwwdMriulcrainani by Sau- 
naka, and a Sarvdnukram am by Katydyana 87 For both 
of these we have an excellent commentary by Sha<jguru- 


* Reiuaud in his Mimoirt eur 
I'Indc, pp. 331, 332, adduces from 
AlbirUnl a Ldta, who passed for the 
author of the old S&rya-Siddbdnta ; 
might he not be ideutical with this 
Lagadha, Lagata? Acoording to 
Colebr., Lee., ii. 409, Brahmagupta 
quotes a Lrfghdchiirya ; this name 
also could he tiaoed to Lagadha. 
[By Stiryadeva, a scholiast of Arya- 
bhata, the author of the Jyotisha is 
oited under the name of Laga^d- 
ohdrya; see Kern, Preface to the 
Aryabhapya, p. ix., 1874. An edi* 
tiou of the text of the Jyotisha, to* 
gather with extracts from Somi- 
kara’s commentary and explanatory 
notes, was published by me iu 1862 
under the title : Ueber den Vtdaka* 
Under, Namene Syo titkam. ] 


M The Pdginiyd Sikshd has been 
printed with a translation in 1. St., 
it. 345-371 (1858); 011 the numerous 
other treatises bearing tho same 
name, see Bdiendra Ldla Mitra, 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS., i. 71, ff. 
(1870), Burnell, Catalogue of Vcdic 
MSS., pp. 8, 42 (1870), my essay ou 
the Pratijndstitra [1872), pp. 70-74; 
specially on the Mong&kl Sikwlid, pp, 
106-112; Haug, Ueber das Weeen 
dee vediechen Accents, p. 53, ff. 
(i 873 )i 0D the NdradaAikshd, ibid., 
57, ff, and lastly Kielhoru, 1. St., 
xiv 160. 

07 In substanoe published by 
Milller in the sixth volume of hil 
large edition of the $ik, pp. 621- 

671. 
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dishya, whose time is unknown, 68 as also his real name. 
The names of the six teachers from whom he took this 
surname are enumerated by himself ; they are Vinayaka, 
Tridtilifika, Govinda, Surya, Vyaga, and Sivayogin, and he 
connects their names with those of the corresponding 
d#itiek — Another work belonging to this place, the Bji- 
haddevata, has been already mentioned (p. 24), as attri- 
buted to Saunaka, and as being of great importance, con- 
taining as it does a rich store of mythical fables and 
legends. From Kuhn’s communications on the subject 
(I. St., i. 101-120), it appears that this work is of tolerably 
late origin, as it chiefly follows Yriska’s Nirukta, and pro- 
bably therefore only belongs to Saunaka in the sense of 
having proceeded from his school. It mentions a lew 
more teachers in addition to those quoted by Yaska, as 
Bhdguri and Advalayana ; and it also presupposes, by fre- 
quently quoting them, the existence of the Aitareyaka, 
BhdUavi-Brahmaiia, and Nidana-Siitra. As the author 
strictly adheres to the order of the hymns observed in the 
Samhitd, it results that in the recension of the text used 
by him there were a few deviations from that of the 
^dkalas which has been handed down to u >. In fact, he 
here and there makes direct reference to the text of the 
Vashkalas, to which, consequently, he must also have had 
access.— Lastly, we have to mention the writings called 
Rigvidh&nob , &c., which, although some of them bear the 
name of Saunaka, probably belong only to the time of the 
Puranaa. They treat of the mystic and magic efficacy of 
the recitation of the hymns of the Rik, or even of single 
verses of it, and the like. There are, likewise, a number 
of other similar Paridishtas (supplements) under various 
names ; for instance, a Bahvyicha-Pariiiskta, &atikkayana-P., 
Aivalhyana-Grihya-P., &c. 


H Hia work was composed toward* about 1187 a.D. ■ of. I. St., viii. 16b. 
the oIom of the twelfth century, n, (1863). 
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I now turn to the Sdmavcda* 

The Sarrihitd of the Samaveda is an anthology taken 
from the 9ik-Saiphitd, comprising those of its verseB 
which were intended to be chanted at the ceremonies of 
the Soma sacrifice. Its arrangement would seem to be 
guided by the order of the Rik-Saiphitri ; but here, as in 
the case of the two Saiphitds of the Yajus, we must not 
think to find any continuous connection. Properly speak- 
ing, each verse is to be considered as standing by itself : it 
omy receives its real sense when taken in connection with 
the particular ceremony to which it belongs. So stands 
the case at least in the first part of the Sama-Samhita. 
This is divided into six prapdfJuikas, each of which f con- 
sists of ten daiats or decades, of ten verses each, a division 
which existed as early as the time of the second part of 
the &atapatha-Brdhmana, and within which the separate 
verses are distributed according to the deities to whom 
they are addressed. The first twelve decades contain in- 
vocations of Agni, the last eleven invocations of Soma, 
while the thirty-six intermediate ones are for the most 
part addressed to lndra. The second part of the Sama- 
Samliita, on the contrary, which is divided into nine pra- 
pdfhakas, each of which again is subdivided into two or 
occasionally three sections, invariably presents several, 
usually three, verses closely connected with one another, 
and forming an independent group, the first of them having 
generally appealed already in the first part. The prin- 
ciple of distribution here is as yet obscure .“ In the Sam- 
hitd these verses are still exhibited in their pick- form, 
although with the sdman- accents ; but in addition to this 
we have four gdnas, or song-books, in which they appear 
in their sdmanriovm. For, in singing they were consider- 


* See I. St., i. 28-66. use of which my example hi* 

t Except the last, which contains misled Mllller also, Mitory qf 

tnly nine decades. A. 8 . L., p. 473, n., is wrong, see 

* The first part of the Sntphltrf is MonaUibmcJtit aerBerl. Acad., 1 868, 
referred to under the names drehxka, p. 238. According to Durga, the 
ehkandat, chhandatikd, the second author of the padapdfha of the 
m vttararehika or vttard ; the de- Sanaa Sarphitd was a Odrgya ; see 
signatlon of the latter as ataubhik a Roth, Comm., p. 39 (respecting this 
(pee I. St., i. 29, 30, 66), into the family, see 1 . St., xui. 411). 
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ably altered by the prolongation ana repetition of the 
syllables, by the insertion of additional syllables, serving 
as a rest for* the* chanting, and so forth; and only thus 
were they transformed into sdmans. Two of these song- 
books, the Gh'dmageyargdna (erroneously called Ve yo- 
gdna), in seventeen prapdfhakas, and the Aranya-gdna, 
in six prapd{hakas, follow the order of the richas contained 
in the first part of the Saiphitd ; the former being intended 
for chanting in the grdmas, or inhabited places, the latter 
for chanting in the forest. Their order is fixed in a com- 
paratively very ancient Anukramani, which even bears 
the name of Brahmana, viz., jf lishi-Brdhmana. The other 
two gdnas, the &ha-gdna, in twenty-three prapdfhakas, and 
the Ohya-gd/na, in six prapdfhakas, follow the order of the 
richas contained in th?f second part of the Samhita. Their 
mutual relation here still requires closer investigation. 
Each such sdmam, evolved out of a rich has a special tech- 
nical name, which probably in most cases originated from 
the first inventor of the form in question, is often, how- 
ever, borrowed from other considerations, and is usually 
placed in the manuscripts before the text itself. As each 
rich can be chanted in a great variety oi ways, in each of 
which it bears a particular name, the number of sdmans, 
strictly speaking, is quite unlimited, and is of course far 
greater than that of the richas contained in the Samhi&L 
Of these latter there are 1549,* of which all but seventy- 
eight have been traced in the Rik-Samliitd. Most of them 
are taken from its eighth and ninth maiidalas. 

1 have already remarked (p. 9) upon the antiquity of 
the readings of the Sama-Samlntd as compared with those 
of the Rik-Samhita. It follows from this almost witli 


* Benfey [Binleitung, p, six.] 
erroneously states the number as 
1472, which I copied from him, /. 
St., i. 29, 30. The above number ib 
borrowed from a paper by Whitney, 
which will probably find a plaoe in 
tbe Indische Studien. The total num- 
ber of the r*chas contained in the 
Sdmn-Saiphitd is 1810 (585 in the 
first, 1225 in the second part), from 
which, however, 26! are to be de- 
ducted as mere repetitions, loos- 


tnuoh as 249 of those ocourring in 
the first' part are repeated in the 
second, three of them twioe, while 
nine of the jrichat whioh occur in 
the seoond part only, appear twioe. 
[See on thifi Whitney’s detailed table 
at the end of his Tctbellaritche Dor- 
ttellung dev gegeneritiyen Verhtilt* 
niue der Saiphitdt dee Rik, Sdman , 
Written Yajut, und Atharvan, I. St , 
ii. 321, ff., 363 (1853)]. 
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Certainty that the fichus constituting the former were bor- 
rowed from the songs of the latter* at** remote period, 
before their formation into a Rik-Saiphitd jiad as yet 
taken place ; so that in the interval they suffered a good 
deal of wearing down in the mouth of the people, Vhich 
'was avoided in the case of the fichas applied as sdmans, and 
bo protected by being used in worship, The faot has also 
already been stated that no verses have been received into 
the S&na-Saiphitd from those songs of the Rik-Saiphitd 
which must be considered as the most modern. Thus we 
find no admans borrowed from the Purusha-Stikta, in the 
ordinary recensions at least, for the school of the NaigeyaB 
has, in fact, incorporated the first five^ verses of it into tfe* 
seventh prapd{haka of the first pji£— a seotien which is 
peculiar to this school. The Sdma-Safnhitd, being a purely 
derivative production, gives us no clue towards the deter- 
mination of its date. It has come down to us in two 
recensions, on the whole differing but little from each 
other, one of which belongs to the school of the Rd^dyanf- 
yas, the other to that of the Kauthumas. Of this latter 
the school of the Negas, or Naigeyas, alluded to above, is 
a subdivision, of which two Anukramanls at least, one 01 
the deities and one of the Rishis of the several verses, 
have been preserved to us.®® Not one of these three 
nffmes has as yet been traced in Vedic literature; it is N 
only in the Siitras of the Sdmaveda itself that the first 
and second *t least are mentioned, but even here the name 
of the Negas does not appear. — The text of the Rdpdyani- 
yas was edited and translated, with strict reference to 
Sdyana’s commentary, by the missionary Stevenson in 
1842; since 1848 we have been in possession of another 
edition, furnished with a complete glossary and much 



The seventh jwaj>df/uitl%whioh specially refers to the Arayyaka® ' 
is peculiar to it, has tunoe been die- Saqihitd, see Burnell, Catalog* * of 
covered. It bears the title Amp- Vedic MSS. (1870), p. 39. — Of the 
yako-Saiphitd, and has been edited Aropyaka-gitua os well as of the 
by Siegfried Goldschmidt m Mo- Grdtuageya-gdna we find, jffruf., p. 49, 
natibenchte dcr Berl. Acad. 1868, pp. a text in the Jaimini-SifkhS also. 
228-248. The editor points out that According to Rdjendra War Mitra 
the Aragya-giina is based upon the (Preface to Translation of Chhind, 
drchika of the Naigeya text {1. c., p. Up., p. 4), 1 the Kauthuma (-Srfkhd) 
238), and that MSS. have probably is current in Guserst, the Joiml- 
been preserved of its uttardrchika niya in Korprft&ka, and the RdgAya* 
also (p. 241).— A London MS. of niya in Mahitrdahfra.' 

JJharatasvdmin’a Samavedavivarapa E 
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additional material, together With translation, which we 
owe to Professor Benfoy, of Gottingen* 

Although, from its very nature, the Samliila of the 
Sdmaveda is poor in data throwing light upon the time of 
its origin, yet -its remaining literature contains an abun- 
dance of these ; and first of all, the BrdJvnuiim . 

The first and most important of these is the Tdt)dya 
Brdhmana, also called PaflchavinSa, from its containing 
twenty-five books. Its contents, it is true, are in the 
main of a very dry and unprofitable character; for in 
mystic trifling it often exceeds all bounds, as indeed it 
was the adherents of the Samaveda generally who carried 
matters furthest in this direction. Nevertheless, from its 
great extent, this work contains a mass of highly interest- 
ing legends, as well os of information generally. It refers' 
solely to the celebration of the Soma sacrifices, and to the 
chanting of the sdmans accompanying it, which are quoted 
by their technical names. These sacrifices were celebrated 
in a great variety of ways ; there is one special classifica- 
tion of them according as they extended over one day or 
several, or finally over more than twelve days. 62 The 
latter, called sattras , or sessions, could only be performed 
by Brahmans, and that in considerable numbers, and might , 
last ioo days, or even several years. In consequence of 
the great variety of ceremonies thus involved, each bears 
its own name, which is borrowed either from the object of 
its celebration, or the sage who was the first|>to celebrate 
it, or from other considerations, llow far the order ot the 
Samhitu is here observed has not yot been investigated, 


61 Reoently a new edition, like- 
wise very meritorious, of the first 
two books, the dgneyam and the ain- 
dram parva, of the drehika (up to L 
2. 3. 10), has been published by 
tyavrata Sdxntf ramin, in the Bib- 
liotheca Indica (1871—74), accom- 
panied by the corresponding por- 
tions ( prapd(haka$ 1-12) of the 
Geyagtfna, and the complete com- 
mentary of Sdyana, and other illus- 
tfatfre matter.— The division of the 
mimant into parvaru is first men- 
tioned by Pdraskara, ii. 10 {adhyd- 
yddtn prabrUydd, rithimukkdni bah* 
vriehdndm, parvd$i ohhandogdndm). 
A RdvgpabMshya on the Sdnuveda 


is said to bo still in existence in 
Malabar; see Rost, 1 . St., ix. 
176. 

n To each Boma sacrifice belong 
several (four at least) preparatory 
days ; these are not here taken into 
account. The above division refers 
only to those days when Boma juice 
is expressed, that is, to the tulyd 
days. Boma anoriflees having only 
one such day are called tlcdha; those 
with from two to twelve, ahina. 
Sattrat luting a whole year, or even 
longer, are called dyana. For the 
tutyd festival there are seven funda- 
mental forms, called $aip»th&; I. SL. 

«• 352 - 355 - 
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but in any case it would be a mistake to suppose that for 
all the different sacrifices enumerated in the Biihinana 
corresponding prayers exist in the Baiphitd. On the con- 
trary, the latter probably only exhibits the verses to be 
chanted generally at ail the Soma sacrifices; and the 
Brahma^a must be regarded as the supplement in which 
the modifications for file separate sacritices are given, and 
also for those which arose later. While, as we saw above 
(p. 14), a combination of verses of the Rik for the pur- 
pose of recitation bears the name iastra, a similar selec- 
tion of different sdmans united into a whole is usually 
called 1 iktha (Jvach, to speak), stoma ( V stu t to praise), or 
prisfyha ( Jprachh, to ask) ; and these in their turn, like 
the iastras, receive different appellations. 08 

Of special significance for the time of the composition 
of the Tdtrfya. Brahmana are, on the one hand, the very 
minute descriptions of the sacrifices on the SarUsvati and 
Drishadvatl ; and, on the other, the Vrdtyastomas, 01 
sacrifices by which Indians of Aryan origin, but not living 
according to the Brahmanical system, obtained admission 
to the Brahman community. The accounts of these latter 
sacrifices are preceded by a description of the dress and 
mode of life of those who are to offer them. “ They drive 
in open chariots of war, carry bows and lances, wear tur- 
bans, robes bordered with red and having fluttering ends, 
shoes, and sheepskins folded double; their leaders are 
distinguished by brown robes and silver neck-ornaments ; 
they pursue neither agriculture nor commerce ; their laws 
are in a constant state of confusion ; they speak the same 
language as those who have received Brahmanical conse- 
cration, but nevertheless call what is easily spoken hard 
to pronounce.” This last statement probably refers to 
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prdkritic, dialectic differences, to the assimilation of groups 
of consonants, and similar changes peculiar to the Prakrit 
vernaculars. The groat sacrifice of the N aimishiy a-Rishis 
is also mentioned, and the river Sudaman. Although we 
have to conclude from these statements that communica- 
tion with the west, particularly with the non- Brah manic 
Aryans there, was Btill very active, and that therefore the 
locality of the composition must be laid more towards the 
west ,® 4 still data are not wanting which point us to the 
cast. Thus, there is mention of Para Atnara, king of the 
Kosalas ; of Trasadasyu Purukutsa, who is also named in 
the Rik-Samhitd; further of Namin Sapya, king of the 
Videhas (the Nimi of the epic) ; of Kurukshetra, Yamund, 
&c. The absence, however, of any allusion in the Tandya- 
Brahmana either to the Kuru-Pafichalas or to the' names 
of their princes, as well as of any mention of Janaka, is 
best accounted for by supposing a difference of locality. 
Another possible, though less likely, explanation of the 
fact would be to assume that this work was contemporary 
with, or even anterior to, the flourishing epoch of the 
kingdom of the Kuru-Panchalas. The other names quoted 
therein seem also to belong to an earlier age than those of 
the other Brahmanas, and to be associated, rather, with the 
Rishi period. It is, moreover, a very significant fact that 
scarcely any differences of opinion are stated to exist 
amongst the various teachers. It is only against the 
Kaushftakis that the field is taken with some acrimony ; 
they are denoted as vrdtyas (apostates) and as yajndvakirna 
(unfit to sacrifice). Lastly, the name attached to this 
Brahmana,* viz., Tapdya, is mentioned in the Brahmana 
of the White Yaj us as that of a teacher; so that, com- 
bining all this, we may at least safely infer its priority to 
the latter work . 66 

04 The faot that the name of Chi- the other S&traB invariably quoting 
traiatha (efcnavat Chitraratkaiji K&- it by ‘ iti Mite A.' 
peyd aydjayan , , . tatmdeh duii- The Tdij<Jya-Brrihma$a haa been 
trnrathiudm nkah kshatrapatir jdyate edited, together with Sdyapa’a com- 
’ nulamba iva dvitiyah, zz. 12, 5) mentary, in the Bibl. Ind. (1869-74), 
occurs in the gatta 'Rdjadanta' to by Auandaobandra VeddntavdgMa. 
Pdn , ii. 2. 31, joined with the name At the time of the Bb&shika-S&tra 
Brin like 111 a compound ( Chxtrai'aiUa • (aee Kiclhorn, /. St., z. 421) it muat 
Bdhlibam), is perhaps alao to be atill have been accentuated, and that 
taken in this connection. in the aame manner aa the &ata- 

* The first use of this designation, patha; in Kumdrilabhatta'a time, 
it ie true, only occur* in Lrtfydyana, on the oontrary (the laat half of the 
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The 8ha4viMa-Brdh7naiw by its very name proclaims 
itself a supplement to the PafichavifiSa-Brdhmapa. It 
forms, as it were, its twenty-sixth book, although itself 
consisting of several books. Saya^a, when giving a sum- 
mary of its contents at the commencement of his here 
excellent commentary, says that it both treats of such 
ceremonies as are not contained in the Pafichavifi£a-Brdh- 
mana, and also gives points of divergence from the latter. 
It is chiefly expiatory sacrifices and ceremonies of impre- 
cation that we find in it, as also short, comprehensive 
general rules. The fifth book (or sixth adhydya ) has 
quite a peculiar character of its own, and is also found as 
a separate Brahmana under the name of Adbhuta-Brdh- 
mana ; in the latter form, however, with some additions 
at the ehd. It enumerates untoward occurrences of daily 
life, omens and portents, along with the rites to be per- 
formed to avert their evil consequences. These afford us 
a deep insight into the condition of civilisation of the 
period, which, as might have been expected, exhibits a 
very advanced phase. The ceremonies first given are 
those to be observed on the occurrence of vexatious events 
generally ; then come those for cases of sickness among 
men and cattle, of damaged crops, losses of precious things, 
&c. ; those to be performed in the event of earthquakes, 
of phenomena in the air and in the heavens, &c., of mar- 
vellous appearances on altars and on the images of the 
gods, of electric phenomena and the like, and of mis- 
carriages. 60 This sort of superstition is elsewhere only 
treated of in the Grihya-Siitras, or in the PariiishfaB (sup- 
plements) ; and this imparts to the last adhydya of the 
Sha<Jvifi6a-Brahmai>a — as the remaining contents do to 
the work generally— the appearance of belonging to a 
very'medern period. And, in accordance with this, we 
find mention here made of Udddlaka Aruni, and other 
teachers, whose names are altogether unknown to the 
Pafichavin6a- Brdh m ana. — A ildka is cited in the course of 


■eventh century, according to Bur- 
nell), it was already being banded 
down without accents, aa in the pre- 
■ent day. Bee Mttller, A. 8 . L., p. 
348; Burnell, SdmaTldhiina-Bnih- 
mega, Prefaoe, p. vi. 


w The Adbhuta-Brdbmnpa haa 
been published by mynelf, text with 
translation, and explanatory notes, 
in Zwei veditche Text* Ober Omm a 
u*d PorUnta (1859). 
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the work, in which the four yugas are still designated by 
their more ancient names, and are connected with the 
four lunar phases, to which they evidently owe their 
origin, although all recollection of the fact had in later 
times died out. 07 This 61 oka itself we are perhaps justified 
in assigning to an earlier time than that of Megasthenes, 
who informs us of a fabulous division of the mundane 
ages analogous to that given in the epic. But it does not 
by any means follow that the ShadvifiSa-Brdhmaija, in 
which the 6loka is quoted, itself dates earlier than the 
time of Megasthenes. 

The third Brdhmana of the Samaveda bears the special 
title of Chhdndogy a- Brdhmana, although Chhandogya is 
the common name for all Sdman theologian#.* We, how- 
ever, also find it quoted, by Samkara, in ms commentary 
on the Brahma- Siitra, as “Tdndindm 6ruti,” that is to say, 
under the same name that is given to the Panchavififia- 
Brahmaga. The two first adhydyas of this Brdhmana are 
still missing, and the last eight only are preserved, which 
also bear the special title of Chhdndogyopanishad. This 
Brdhmana is particularly distinguished by its rich store 
of legends regarding the gradual development* of Brah- 
manical theology, and stands on much the samfr^evel as 
the Vrihad-Aranyaka of the White Yajus with respect to 
opinions, as well as date, place, and the indivuhpls men- 
tioned. The absence in the Vrihad-Aranyaka, as in the 
Brdhmana of the White Yajus generally, of any reference 
to the Naimi&ya-Rishis, might lead us to aTgue the pri- 
ority of the Chhandogyopanishad to the Yrihad-Aranyaka. 
Still, the mention in the Chhandogyopanishad of these, as 
well as of the Mahavrishas and the Gandhdras — the latter, 
it is true, are set down as distant — ought perhaps only to 
be taken os proof of a somewhat more western origin ; 
whereas the Yrihad-Aranyaka belongs, as we shall here- 
after see, to quite the eastern part of Hindustan. The 
numerous animal fables, on the contrary, and the mention 
of Mahidaia Aitareya, would sooner incline me to suppose 
that the Chhdndogyopanishad is more modem than the 
Vrihad-Aranyaka. With regard to another allusion, in 

17 Differently Roth in hie essay Die Lehre von den vier Weltaltern 
(Tiibingen, i860). 
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Itself of the greatest significance, it is more hazardous to 
venture a conjecture: I mean the mention of Krishna 
Devaklputra, who is instructed by Ghora Afigirasa. The 
latter, and besides him (though not in connection with 
him) Ejishga Aflgirasa, are also mentioned in the Kau- 
shltaki-BrAhmana ; and supposing this Krishna Aflgirasa 
to be identical with Krishna Devaklputra, the allusion to 
him might perhaps rather be considered as a sign of priority 
to the Vrihad-Araijyaka. Still, assuming this identifica- 
tion to be correct, due weight must be given to the fact 
that the name has been altered here : instead of Aflgirasa, 
he is called Devaklputra, a form of name for which we 
find no analogy in any other Vedic writing excepting the 
VafiSas (geqflSfogical tables) of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, and 
which therem^nelongs, at all events, to a tolerably late 
period * ** Tne significance of this allusion for the under- 
standing of the position of Kfishpa at a later period is 
obvious. Here he is yet but a scholar, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, belonging perhaps to the military caste. 
He certainly must have distinguished himself in some 
way or other, however little we know of it, otherwise his 
elevation to the rank of deity, brought about by external 
circumstances, would be inexplicable . 08 

The ffct of the ChhAndogyopanishad and the Vyihad- 
Aranyato having in common the names PravAhana Jai- 
vali, Usnkfiti Chakrayana, handily a, Satyakama jab:Lla, 
Uddalaka Aruni, Svetaketu, and Aivapati, makes it clear 
that they were as nearly as possible contemporary works ; 
and this appears also from the generally complete identity 
of the seventh book of the former with the corresponding 
passages of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. What, however, is of 
most significance, as tending to establish a late date for 

* Compare also l*dp., iv. I. 159, mythical relations to Indra, fro., are 
and the names 6arabtiputra, Rd$d- at the root of it; eee /. St., xiii. 
yaniputra, in the Sdina-Sutraa ; as 349, ff. The whole question, how* 
also Kdtydyoniputra, Muitrdyagi- ever, is altogether vague. Kpshga- 
putra, Vdtslputra, &c., among the worship proper, i.t., the eeotarian 
Buddhists. [On these metrouymic worship of Krishna as the one God, 
names in putra see I. St., lii 157, probably attained its perfection 
485, 486 ; iv. 380, 435 ; v. 63, 64. | through the influence of Chrieti* 

** By what circumstances the ele- nnity. Bee my paper, Kfish^a’t 
vatiou of Kpshpa to the rank of Geburtafcgt, p. 316, ff. (where also 
deity was brought about is os yet are fuither particulars as to the name 
obscure ; though unquestionably Devaki). 
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the Chhdndogycpanishad, is the voluminous literature, the 
existence of which is presupposed by the enumeration at 
the beginning of the ninth book. Even supposing this 
ninth book to be a sort of supplement (the names of Sanat- 
kumdra and Skanda are not found elsewhere in Vedic 
literature; Ndrada also is otherwise only mentioned in 
the second part of the Aitareya-Brahmapa ®), there still 
remains the mention of the ‘ Atharvdfigirasas/ as well as of 
the Itihdsas and Purdpas in the fifth book. Though we 
axe not at liberty here, any more than in the correspond- 
ing passages of the V jihad- Arany aka, to understand by 
these last the Itihdsas and Furnas which have actually 
come down to us, still we must look upon them as the 
forerunners of these works, which, originating in the 
legends and traditions connected with the songs of the 
Kik, and with the forms of worship, gradually extended 
their range, and embraced other subjects also, whether 
drawn from real life, or of a mythical and legendary 
character. Originally they found a place in the Brdh- 
majias, as well as in the other expository literature of the 
Vedas; but at the time of this passage of the Chhdn- 
dogyopanishad they had possibly already in part attained 
an independent form, although the commentaries,* as a 
rule, only refer such expressions to passages in the Brali- 
magas themselves. The Mahd-Bhdrata contains, especially 
in the first book, a few such Itihdsas, still in a prose form ; 
nevertheless, even these fragments so preserved to us be- 
long, in respect both of style and of the conceptions they 
embody, to a much later period than the similar passages 
of the Brdhmanas. They however suffice, together with 
the ilokas, gdthds , &c., quoted in the Brdhmanas them- 
selves, and with such works as the Bdrliaddaivata, to 
bridge over for us the period of transition from legend to 
epic poetry. 

We meet, moreover, in the Chhdndogyopanishad with 
one of those legal cases which are so seldom mentioned in 
Vedic literature, viz., the infliction of capital punishment 
for (denied) theft, exactly corresponding to the severe 

• And a few times in the Atharva- case, but Sdya^o, Harlsvtfmin, and 

Baipbitd, as also in the VoAia of the IMvedagaf&a in similar passages of 
SAmnvidhdna-BnihniApa. the ^atapatha-Bribrnapa and Tait- 

* Not daipkara, it is true, in this tiri) a-Ara^yaka. 
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enactments regarding it in Mann's code.* Guilt or inno- 
cence is determined by an ordeal, the carrying of a red- 
hot axe ; this also is analogous to the decrees in Mann. 
We find yet another connecting link with the state of 
culture in Menu’s time in a passage occurring also in the 
Vrihad-Arapyaka, viz., the doctrine of the transmigration 
of souls. We here meet with this doctrine for the first 
time, and that in a tolerably complete form; in itself, 
however, it must certainly be regarded as much more 
ancient. The circumstance that the myth of the creation 
in the fifth book is on the whole identical with that found 
at the beginning of Manu, is perhaps to be explained by 
regarding the latter as simply a direct imitation of the 
former. The tenth book, the subject of which is the soul, 
its seat in the body and its condition on leaving it, ie., its 
migration to the realm of Brahman, contains much that is 
of interest in this respect in connection with thp Above- 
mentioned parallel passage of the Kaushftaky-Upsnishad, 
from which it differs in some particulars. Here also for 
the first time in the field of Vedic literature occurs the 
name Rdhu, which we may reckon among the proofs of 
the comparatively recent date of the Chhdndogyopanishad. 

Of expressions for philosophical doctrines we find only 
Upanidkad, Adda, Gfuhya Adda (the keeping secret of doc- 
trine is repeatedly and urgently inculcated), Updkhydna 
(explanation). The teacher is called dch&rya [as he is 
also in the Sat. Br.]; for “ inhabited place,” ardha is used; 
single ilokas and gdthde are very often quoted. * 

The Chhdndogyopanishad has been edited by Dr. Roer 
in the Bibliotheca Jndica, vol. iii., along with Saqikara’s 
commentary and a gloss on it. 70 Br. Windischmann had 
previously given us several passages of it in the original, 
and several in translation; see also I. St., i. 254-273. 

The Kenopanishad has come down to us as the rem- 
nant of a fourth Brdhmaga of the Sdmaveda, supposed to 
be its ninth book* In the colophons and in the quota- 
tions found in the commentaries, it also bears the other- 


70 In this series (1854-62) a trans- 
lation also has been published by 
Ktiendra Ldla Mitra. 

* Regarding the oouteuts of the 


first eight books, daxpkara furnishes 
us with information in the begin* 
ning of his commentary. 
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wise unknown name of the Talavakdras* It is divided 
into two parts : the first, composed in Uolca^ treats of the 
being of the supreme Brahman, appealing in the fourth 
verse to the tradition of the "earlier sages who have 
taught us this” as its authority. The second part con- 
tains a legend in support of the supremacy of Brahman, 
and here we find UmA Haimavati, later the spouse of Siva, 
acting as mediatrix between Brahman and the other godB, 
probably because Bhe is imagined to be identical with 
Sarasvatf, or Vach, the goddess of speech, of the creative 
word.f 

These are the extant Brahmapas of the SAmaveda. 
SAyana, indeed, in his commentary on the SAmavidliAna 
enumerates eight (see Muller, Rik i. Pref. p. rxvii) : the 
Praudha- or Mahd-Brdhrmna the Pafbclbavihia), the 
Shadvinfa, the Sdmavidhi, the Arsheya, the Devatddhydya, 
the Upanishad , the SamhitopeStishad, and the Varda. 
The claims, however, of four of these works to the name of 
BrAhmapa, have no solid foundation. The Arsheya is, as 
already stated, merely an Anukramani, and the DevatA- 
dhyAya can hardly be said to be anything else ; the Van6a 
elsewhere always constitutes a part of the BrAhmanas 
themselves : the two latter works, moreover, can scarcely 
be supposed to be still in existence, which, as far as the 
VafiSa is concerned, is certainly very much to be regretted. 
The SAmavidhAna also, which probably treats, like the 
portion of the LatyAyana-SAtra bearing the same name, of 
the conversion of the richas into sdmans , can hardly pass 
for a BrAhmana. 71 A& to the S iinlntop.inishad, it appears 

* Might not this name be trace* an Anukramapi, but only contains 
able to the same root tdtl, land, from some information as to the deities 
whioli Tiinijyii is derived ? of the different sdmans , to which a 

t On tlie literature, &c., of the few other ehoit fragments are added. 
Kenopauishad, see /. St., ii. 181, If. Finally, the Sdinavidbdna - Brdh- 
[We have to add Root’s edition with mrma does not treat of the conver- 
daipknra’s commentary, in liiblio- sion of richas into sdmans ; on the 
theca Jndtca, vol. vni., and his trans* contrary, it is a work similar to the 
lation, ibid., vol. xv.] Rigvidhdna, and relates to the em* 

71 The above statements require ploynaeut of tbe sdmans for all sorte 
to be corrected aud supplemented of superstitious purposes. Both 
In several particulars. The Var'isa- texts nave likewise been edited by 
Brdhmima was first edited by myself Burnell, with Sdyn^a's commentaries 
in /. St., iv. 371, ff., afterwards by (1873). By Kumdrila, too, the mim* 
Burnell with Sdyapa’s commentary her of the Brdhma^as of the Sdma- 
(1873). The Devatddhydya is not veda is given as eight (Mtlller, 
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to me doubtful whether SAyaga meant by it the Keno- 
panishad; for, though the sahhitd (universality) of the 
Supreme Being certainly is discussed in the latter, the sub* 
fact is not handled under this name, as would seem to be 
demanded b f the analogy of the title of the Saiphitopa- 
nishad of the Aitareya-Aranyaka as well as of the Taittiriyap 
Aranyaka. My conjecture would be that he is fa* more 
likely to have intended a work 71 of the same title, of which 
there is a MS. in the British Museum (see I. St., i. 42) ; and 
if so, all mention of the Kenopanishad has been omitted by 
him ; possibly for the reason that it appears at the same 
time in an Atharvan-reoension (differing but little, it is 
true), and may have been regarded by him as belonging to 
the Atharvan ? 

There is a far greater number of Stitraa to the SAma- 
veda than to any of the otfzer Vedas. We have here three 
Srauta- Sdtras ; a Siitra wEoh forms a running commen- 
tary upon the Pafichavifria-BrAhmaga ; five Sdtras on 
Metres and on the conversion of richos into sdmans ; and 
a Grihya-Sdtra. To these must further be added other 
similar works of which the titles only are known to us, as 
well as a great mass of different Paridishtas. 

Of the Srauta-Sutras, or Sdtras treating of the sacrifi- 
cial ritual, the first is that of Maiaka, which is cited in 
the other Sama-Siitras, and even by the teachers men- 
tioned in these, sometimes as Araheya-Kalpa, sometimes 
as Kalpa, and once also by Latyayana directly under the 
name of Madaka. 78 In the colophons it bears the name of 
Kalpa-Stitra. This Siitra is but a tabular enumeration of 
the prayers belonging to the several ceremonies of the 
Soma sacrifice ; and these are quoted partly by their tech- 
nical Saman names, partly by their opening words. The 

A. S. L., p. 348) ; in his time all of since this text appear* there, as well 
them were already without aeoents. ae elsewhere, in connection with the 
One fact deserves to be specially VaAria ■ Brdhuiapa, &c. It is not 
notioed here, namely, that several much larger than the Devatddhydya, 
of the teaohera mentioned in the but has not yet been published ; aee 
Vaflea - Brdhmapa, by their very 1 . St., iv. 375. 
names, point ue directly to the north* 78 Ld^ydyana designates Madaka a a 

west of India, Kdmboja Au* Qdrgya, Is this name connected 
punanyava, Madragdra Bauftgdyani, with the Hdtraaya of the Greeks I 
Sdti Aueh^rdkehi, SdlaipkdyRim, and Laaaen, /. AK., i. 130 ; /. St., iv 
Kauhala ; aee 1 . St., iv. 378-380. 78. 

71 This is unquestionably correct, 
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order is exactly that of the Pafichavifida-Brdhmapa; yet a- 
few other ceremonies are inserted, including those added 
in the Shadviiiia-Brahmana, as well as others. Among 
the latter the Janakasaptardtra deserves special notice, 
— a ceremony owing its origin to King Janaka, 74 of 
whom, as we saw above, no mention is yet made in the 
PafichavinSa-Brahmana. His life and notoriety therefore 
evidently fall in the interval between the latter work 
and the Siitra of MsSaka. — The eleven prapd(hakas of this 
Siitra are no distributed that the ekdhiis (sacrifices of one 
day) are dealt tfith in the first five chapters ; the ahinas 
(those lasting several days) in the following four ; -fend the 
8attras (sacrifices lasting more than twelve days) in the 
last two. There is a commentary on it, composed by 
Varadardja, whom we shall meet with again as the com- 
mentator of another Sanaa- Sdtra. 

The second &rauta-Siitra is that of Idfydyana, which 
belongs to the school of the Kauthumas. This name dj)- 
pears to me to point to Lata, the Aapitcq of Ptolemy, 76 to 
a country therefore lying quite in the west, directly south 
of Surdshtra (^vpaarprjvi]). This would agree perfectly 
with the conjecture above stated, that the Panchavifida- 
Brdhmana belongs more to the west of India ; and is home 
out by the data contained in the body of the Siitra itself, 
as we shall see presently. 

This Siitra, like that of Mafiaka, connects itself closely 
with the PaiichavinSarBrahmana, and indeed often quotes 
passages of some length from it, generally introducing 
them by "tad ulctam brdhmancna;” or, “ iti brdhmanam bhav- 
ati ; " once also by “ tathd purdnam Tdndam.” It usually 
gives at the same time the different interpretations which 
these passages received from various teachers. Sdptfilya, 
Dhanaipjayya, and ^andilydyana are most frequently 
mentioned in this manner, often together, or one after the 
other, as expounders of the Panchavifida-Brdhmana. The 
first-named is already known to us through the Chhdndo- 
gyopanishad, and he, as well as Sdndilydyana, is repeatedly 

74 Sdyapa, it ia true, to Pafioh. 78 Ldpka m early u the ediota of 
udi. 9. 1, takes janaka aa an ap- Piyodasi ; see Laaien, /. A.K., i. 108 1 
pellative m the aenae of prqjdpati, ii. 793 a. 

Which ia the reading of the Pafioha- 
rlA 4 a>Br£hmaga. 
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mentioned also' in another SAtra, the Niddna-Sdtra; the 
same is the case with DhAnamjayya. Resides these, how- 
ever, Ldtydyana mentions a number of other teaohers and 
schools, as, for example, his own Ach&ryaa, with espeoial 
frequency ; the Arsheya-Kalpa, two different Gautamas, 
one being distinguished by the surname Sthavira (a tech- 
nical title, especially with the Buddhists); further £auchi- 
vrikshi (a teacher known to Panini), Kshairakalambhi, 
Kauts^ VArshaganya, BhaijditAyana, LAmakayana, KApd- 
yaniputra, <&c . ; and in particular, the f5d$ydyaimis, and 
their wmfc, the SAjydyanaka, together wjt^ the Sdlaflkd- 
yanins, the latter of whom are well known to belong to 
the western part of India. Such allusions occur in the 
Siitra of Latydyana, as in the other Siitras of the Sdma- 
veda, much more frequently than in the Siitras of the 
other Vedas, and are in my opinion evidence of their 
priority to the latter. At the time of the former there 
still existed manifold differences of opinion, while in that 
of the latter a greater unity and fixedness of exegesis, of 
dogma, and of worship had been attained. The remaining 
data appear also to point to sucli a priority, unless we 
Itave to explain them merely from the difference of loca- 
lity. The condition of the 6ddras, as well as of the Nishd- 
das, i.e., the Indian aborigines, does not here appear to be 
one of such oppression and wretchedness as it afterwards 
became. It was permitted to sojourn with them ($an<jli- 
lya, it is true, restricts this permission to “ in the neigh- 
bourhood of their gr6ma&") } and they themselves were 
allowed to attend in person at the ceremonies, although 
outside of the sacrificial ground. They are, moreover, now 
and then represented, though for the most part in a mean 
capacity, as taking an actual part on such occaribns, which 
is not to be thought of in later times. Toleration was 
still a matter of necessity, for, as we likewise see> the 
strict Brahmanical principle was not yet recognised even 
among the neighbouring Aryan tribes. These, equally 
with the Brahmanical Indians, held in high esteem the 
songs and customs of their ancestors, and devoted to them 
quite as much study as the Bralimanical Indians did ; nay, 
the latter now and then directly resorted to the former, 
and borrowed distinct ceremonies from them. This is 
sufficiently clear from the particulars of one ceremony of the 
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kind, which is embodied, not indeed in the Pafichaviftfa- 
Brahmana, but in the ShadvifiSa-Brahmana, and which is 
described at full length by Latydyana. It is an impreoatory 
ceremony (called fyena, falcon); and this naturally sug- 
gests the idea that the ceremonial of the Atharvan, which 
is essentially based upon imprecations and magical expe- 
dients, — as well as the Bongs of the Atharvan itself, — may 
perhaps chiefly owe its cultivation to these western, non- 
Brahmanical, Aryan tribes. The .general name given to 
these tribes by Latydyana (and with this Pdnini v. 2. 2 1 
agrees) is Yrdtinas, and he further draws a distinction 
between their yaudhcts, warriors, and their arhants , 
teachers. Their anuchdnas, i.e., those versed in Scripture, 
are to be chosen priests for the above-mentioned sacrifice. 
&ndilya limits this to the arhants alone, which latter 
w 3 rd — subsequently, as is well known, employed exclu- 
sively as a Buddhistic title — is also used in the Brdhma^a 
of tlje White Yajus, and in the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, to express a teacher in general. The turban and 
garments of these priests should be red ( lohita ) according 
to ShadviiiSa and Ldtyayana ; and we find the same colour 
assigned to the sacrificial robes of the priests of the RA- 
kshasas in Lafika, in the Rdmayana, vi. 19. no, 51. 21 ; 
with which may be compared the light red, yellowish red 
(kashdya) garments of the Buddhists (see for instance 
Mrichhakat;., pp. 112, 114, ed. Stenzler; M.-Bhdr., xii. 566, 
11898; Ydjnav., i. 272), and the red (rakta) dress of the 
Sdipkhyabhikshu * in the Laghujdtaka of Varaha-Mibira. 
Now, that these western non-Brahmanical Vratyas, Vrati- 
nas, were put precisely upon a par with the eastern non- 
Brahmanical, i.e., Buddhistic, teachers, appears from an 
addition which is given by Latydyana to the description 
of the Vratyastomas as found in the Panchaviida-Brah- 
mana. We are there told that the converted Vratyas, i.e., 
those who have entered into the Brahman community, 
must, in order to cut off all connection with their past, 
hand over their wealth to those of their companions who 
still abide* by the old mode of life — thereby transferring to 
these their own former impurity — or else, to a “ Brahrna- 


* According to th<? commentary; or should this be Aikyabhibhu / 
'See I. St., ii. 287. 
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bandhu MAgadhadetfya.” This latter expression is only 
explicable if we assume that Buddhism, with its anti- 
Brahmanical tendencies, was at the time flourishing in 
Magadha; and the absence of any such allusion in the 
Pafichaviitfa-Brahmaga is significant as to the time whioh 
elapsed between this work and the Stitra of LdtyAyana* 

The first seven prapd^hakaa of the Ldty&yana-Sdtra 
comprise the rules common to all Soma sacrifices; the 
eighth and part of the ninth book treaty on the contrary, 
oi the separate ekdhas ; the remainder of the ninth book, 
of the aMnas ; and the tenth, of the sattras. We have 
an excellent commentary on it by Agnisvrimin , 78 who be- 
longs probably to the same period as the other commen- 
tators whose names terminate in svdmin, as Bhavasvamin, 
Bharatasvamin, DhiirtasvAmin, Harisvdmin, Khadirasvd- 
min, Meghasvdmin, Skandasvdmin, Kshirasvdmin, Ac. ; 
their time, however, is as yet undetermined . 77 

The third Sama-Siitra, that of Drdhydyana, differs but 
slightly from the L&tyayana-Siitra.' It belongs tip the 
school of the Rdndyaniyas. We meet with the name of 
these latter in the Kandyaniputra of Ldtyayana; his 
family is descended from Vasislitha, for which reason this 
Sutra is also directly called Vdsishfha- Sutra. For the 
name Drahyayana nothing analogous can be adduced . 78 
The difference between this Siitra and that of Ldtydyana 


* In the flik-Snipbitd, where the 
Kika(o<— the ancient name of the 
people of Magadha — and their king 
Pramagaipda are mentioned as hos- 
tile, we have probably to think of 
the aborigines of the oountiy, and 
not of hostile Aryas (?). It seems not 
impossible that the native inhabi- 
tants, being particularly vigorous, 
retained more influence m Magadha 
than elsewhere, even after the coun- 
try hod been brahmanised, — a pro- 
cess whioh perhaps was never com- 
pletely effected ; — that they joined 
the community of the Brahmans as 
KBhatriyaa, as happened elsewhere 
also ; and that this is how we have 
to account for the special sympathy 
and suooess which Buddhism met 
with in Magadha, these native inha- 


bitants regarding it as a means of 
recovering their old position though 
under a new form. 

78 We now possess in the Bibl. 
Indica (1870-72) an edition of the 
Ldtyrfyana-Sfitra, with .Agniavtfmiii’s 
commentary, by Anuudacbandra 
Ved&ntavAglia. 

77 We find quite a duster of Brah- 
man names in -tvdmin in an inscrip- 
tion dated & 4 ka 627 in Journal Bom. 
bay Branch R. A. 8 ., iii. 208 (1851), 
and in an undated inscription in 
Journal Am. Or. Sec., vl 559. 

78 It first occurs In the ViAia- 
Brdhmnpa, whose first list of teach- 
ers probably refers to this very 
school ; see /. St., iv. 378 : draha 
is said to be a Prdkyit corruption of 
hrada ; see Hem. Prtfkr., ii. 80, 120 
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is mainly confined to the different distribution of the 
matter, which is on the whole identical, and even ex- 
pressed in the same words. I have net yet met with a 
complete codex of the whole work, but only with itB begin- 
ning and its end, in two different commentaries, the date 
of which it is not yet possible to determine — the begin- 
ning, namely, in Maghasvdmin’s commentary, remodelled 
by Rudraskanda ; the end in the excellent commentary of 
Dhanvin. 

The only knowledge I have of a Srauta-Siitra by Go- 
bhila is derived from a notice of Roth’s (op. c., pp. 55, 56), 
according to which Krityachintdmani is said to have com- 
posed a commentary upon it. 70 

In a far more important degree than he differs from 
Drdhydyana does Ldtydyana differ, on the one hand, from 
Kdtydyana, who in his drauta-Siitra, belonging to the 
White Yajus, treats in books 22-24 °f the ekdkas, ahinas, 
and sattras ; and on the other, from the Rik-Sdtras of 
Aival&yana and ^ankhdyana, which likewise deal with 
these subjects in their proper'place. In these there is no 
longer any question of differences of opinion ; the stricter 
view represented by 6dn<jlilya in the Ldtydyana-Siitra has 
everywhere triumphed. The ceremonies on the Sarasvati 
and the Vratyastomas have also become, in a local sense 
too, further removed from actual life, as appears both from 
the slight consideration with which they are treated, and 
from modifications of names, &c., which show a forgetting 
of the original form. Many of the ceremonies discussed 
in the Sama-Sdtras are, moreover, entirely wanting in the 
Sdtras of the other Vedas ; and those which are found in 
the latter are enumerated in tabular fashion rather than 
fully discussed — a difference which naturally originated 
in the diversity of purpose, the subject of the Siitra of the 
Yajus being the duties of the Adhvaryu, and that of the 
Sfitras of the Rik the duties of the Hotar. 

A fourth Sama-Siitra is the A nupada-Sutra, in ten 
prapdfhakas, the work of an unknown author. It explains 

79 The name ‘ Krityachintdmani ’ on a j&rauta-Sutra of Qobhila re- 
probably belong* to the work itself ; mains doubtful m the meantime, 
eompaie J. St., t. 6o, ii. 396; Auf- since such a work is not mentioned 
leoht, CataloguB, p. 365* ; but elsewhere, 
whether it really wu a commentary 
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the obscure pafsages of the Pafichavift$a-BrAhmai?a, and, 
it would appear, of the Shad vihSa-Brahm ana also, accom- 
panying the text «tep by stop. It has not as yot been 
closely examined ; but it promises to prove a rich miue of 
material for the history of Brahinanical theology, as it 
makes mention of, and appeals to, an extremely large 
number of different works. For example, of schools of 
the Rik, it cites the Aitareyins, the Paingins, the Kaushl- 
taka; of schools ot the Yajus, the Adhvaryus in gene- 
ral ; further, the Satyayanins, Khddilyanins, the Taittirf- 
yas, the KAthaka, tiie Kdlabavins, Bhallavins, &ambuvis, 
Yajasaneyins ; and frequently also Sruti, smriti, dchdryas , 
&c. It is a work which deserves to be very thoroughly 
studied. 80 

While the above-named four Siitras of the Sdmaveda 
specially attach themselves to the Panchavitifia-Brahmana, 
the Siitras now to be mentioned stand out more indepen- 
dently beside the latter, although of course, in part at 
least, often referring to it. In the first place, we have to 
mention the Niddna-Stitra, which contains in ten pra- 
pdfhakas metrical and other similar investigations on the 
different ukthas, stomas, and gdnas. The name of the 
author is not given. The word nid&na, ‘root/ is used 
with reference to metre in the Bralimana of the White 
Yajus; 81 and though in the two instances where the 
N aid anas are mentioned by Yaska, their activity appears 
to have been directed less to the study of metre than to 
that of roots, etymology, still the Nidanasaqijnaka Grantlia 
is found cited in the Bfihaddevatd, 5. 5, either directly as 
the Sruti of the Chhandogas, or at least as containing 
their &ruti.* This Siitra is especially remarkable for the 
great number of Vedic schools and teachers whose various 
opinions it adduces ; and in this respect it stands on pretty 
much the same level as the Anupada-Siitra. It differ* 
from it, however, by its particularly frequent quotation 

■“ Unfortunately we do not even or yo vd atrd 'gnir gdya&ri ta niM ■ 
now know of more than one MS. ; ntna). 

see I. St., i. 43. * Niddna, in the sense of 'eause, 

81 This is wrong; on the con- foundation,’ is a favourite word in 
trary, the word has quite a general the Buddhistic Stitras : see Bumouf, 
meaning in the passages in question Inlrnd d V HULnirt du Buddhitmt 
( f gr ., in gdyatrt vd tthd niddmna , Jndien , pp. 59, ff., 484, ft. 

V 
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also of the views of the Sdman theologians named by Latyd- 
yana and Drdhyayana, viz., Dhdnamjayya, ^anglilya, &iu- 
chivrikshi, &c. — a tiling which seldom or never occurs 
in the former. The animosity to the Kaushftakis, with 
which we have already become acquainted in the Paficha- 
viftSa-Brdhmana, is here again exhibited most vividly in 
some words attributed to Dhdnaipjayya. With regard to 
the Rigveda, the datatayi division into ten mandalas is 
mentioned, as in Ydska. The allusion to the Atharva- 
nikas, as well as to the Anubrahmanins, is particularly to 
be remarked ; the latter peculiar name is not met with 
elsewhere, except in Pdnini. A special study of this 
Siitra is also much to be desired, as it likewise promises 
to open up a wealth of information regarding the condi- 
tion of literature at that period . 82 

Not much information of this sort is to be expected 
from the Pushpa-Sutra of Gobliila,* which has to be 
named along with the Nidana-Siitra. The understanding 
of this Siitra is, moreover, obstructed by many difficulties. 
For not only does it cite the technical names of the 
sdmans, as well as other words, in a very curtailed form, 
it also makes use of a number of grammatical and other 
technical terms, which, although often agreeing with the 
corresponding ones in the PratiSakhya-Siitrus, are yet also 
often formed in quite a peculiar fashion, here and there, 
indeed, quite after the algebraic type so favoured by 
Pdnini. This is particularly the case in the first four 
prapdfhakas; and it is precisely for these that, up to the 
present time at least, no commentary has been found; 
whereas for the remaining six we possess a very good 
commentary by Upadhydya Ajdta^alru.f The work 
treats of the modes in which the separate richas, by various 
insertions, &c., are transformed into sdmans , or “ made to 
blossom,” as it were, which is evidently the origin of the 
name Pushpa-Siitra, or “ Flower- Siitra.” In addition to 

w See /. St., i. 44, ff. ; the first * So, at least, the ajfethor is called 
two pafalaB, whioh have special re- in the colophons of tvAehapters in 
ferenoe to metre, have been edited MS. Chambers 220 [Catalogue of 
and translated by roe in I. St., viiL the Berlin MSS., p. 76]. 

85-124. For Anubrdhmapin, "pa, + Composed for his pupil, Vish- 
eee also Aiv. dr., it 8. 1 1, and Sobol, {luyaias. 
uu T. S., 1. 8. I. 1. 
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the Pravachana, i.e. (according to the commentary), Brdh- 
maga, of the Kdlabavins ana that of the Saty&yanina, I 
found, on a cursory inspection, mentibn also of the Kau- 
tliumas. This is the first time that their name appears in 
a work connected with Vodic literature. Some portions 
of the work, particularly in the last books, are composed 
in 6lokas, and we have, doubtless, to regard it as a com- 
pilation of pieces belonging to different periods . 88 In oloso 
connection with it stands the Sdma- Tantra, Composed in 
the same manner, and equally unintelligible without a 
commentary. It treats, in thirteen prapdfhakas, of aooent 
and the accentuation of the separute verses. A commen- 
tary oft it is indeed extant, but at present only in a frag- 
mentary form. At its close the work is denoted as the 
vydkarana, grammar, of the Saman theologians . 84 

Several other Sutras also treat of the conversion of 
richer $ into admans, &c. One of these, the Paflchavidhi- 
Sutra (Pdftchavidhya, Pafichavidhcya ), is only known to 
me from quotations, according to which, as well as from 
its name, it treats of the live different vidhis (modes) by 
which this process is effected. Upon a second, the Prati - 
Mr a- Sutra, which is ascribed to Katyayana, a commentary 
called Da&atayi was composed by Varadarrija, the above- 
mencioned commentator of Maiaka. It treats of the 
aforesaid five vidhis, with particular regard to the one 
called pratihdra. The Tanddlakshana - Sutra is only 
known to me by name, as also the Upagrantha- Sutra* 
both of which, with the two other works just named, are, 
according to the catalogue, found in the Fort-William 

® la Dekkan MSS. tks u oik ia tram,' by which he explain* the 
called PhuUa- Stitra, and ia aaorlbed word ukt/ulrtha, which, according to 
to Yuiaiuclii, not to Gobhila; aee the Malidblidshya, ia at the fuuuda* 
Burnell, Catalogue , pp. 45, 46. On tion of avkthika, wboae formation ia 
thia and other points of difference, taught by Fiipini himself (iv. 2. Co); 
see my paper, Veber dot Saptaiata- see /. tit,, xni. 447. According to 
ieam des Hdla (1870), pp. 258, 259. this it oertainly seems very doubtful 
I now possess a copy of the text and whether the Sdnuiliikskapa men* 
commentary, but have nothing of tioned by Kaiya(a is to be identified 
consequent to add to the above re* with the extant work beating the 
marks same name. 

M See also Burnell, Catalogue , * Ska^guru&sbya, in the intro* 

pp 40^ 41 .— ’Ibid , p. 44, we find a duotion to hia commentary on the 
"Svarapanbhdshji, or Sdmalakahupa,’ Anukramitpi of the $ik, describes 
specified. Kaiyafa also mentions a Krftydyana as ' upagrantkaiga hi- 
‘ edmalakthayam prdtUdkhya ip ids- raka,* 
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collection of MSS. By the anonymous transcriber of the 
Berlin MS. of the Miiaka-Sutra, who is of course a very 
weak authority, ten ^rauta-Sutras for the S&maveda are 
enumerated at the close of the MS., viz., besides Latydyana, 
Anupada, Nidana, Kalpa, Tandalakshana, Panchavidheya, 
and the Upagranthas, also the Kqlp&nnpada, Anustotra , 
and the Kshudras. What is to be understood by the three 
last names must for the present remain undecided . 86 

>Tbe Grihya-S'ktra of the Samaveda belongs to Oobhila, 
the same to whom we also found a Srauta-Siitra and the 
Pushpa-Siitra ascribed . 86 His name has a very unvedic 
ring, and nothing in any way coresponding to it appears 
in the rest of Vedic literature . 87 In what relation this 
work, drawn up in four prapdfhakas, stands to the Grihya- 
Siitras of the remaining Vedas has not yet been investi- 
gated . 88 A supplement (pari^ishfa ) to it is the Karma- 
yradipa of Katyayana. In its introductory words it ex- 
pressly acknowledges itself to bo such a supplement to 
Gobhila ; but it has also been regarded both as a second 
Grihya-Sdtra and as a Smriti-^astra. According to the 
statement of A^arka, the commentator of this Karma- 
pradipa, the Gfihya-Sutra of Gobhila is authoritative for 
both the schools of the Samaveda, the Kauthumas as well 
as the Randyanfyas Is the Khddira- Qrihy a , which is 
now and then mentioned, also to be classed with the 
Samaveda ? 89 


M On the Pafichavidhi-Sdtra and 
the Kalpdnupada, eaoh in two pm- 
pdfhakas, And the Kaluuidra, in 
three jrrapd(hakcu, see Muller, A. 8 . 
L., p. 210; Aufrecht, Catalogue, p. 
377*. Tho Upagrantha-Stitra treats 
of expiations, prdyaichittas, see IU- 
jendra L. M., Notices qf Sanskrit 
MSS., ii. 182. 

80 To him is also ascribed a Nai- 
geya-Sdtra, “a description of the 
Metres of the Sdmavedo,” see Colin 
Browning, Catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. existing in Onde (1873), p. 4. 

87 A list of teachers belonging to 
the Qobhila school is contained in 
the VaA 4 a-Bnihma$a. 

u An edition of the Gobhila- 
Gpihya-Sdtra, with a very diffuse 
commentary by the editor, Chan* 


drakiinta Taikiilarpkdra, Las been 
commenced 111 tlie Jiibl. Jndiea 
(1871); the fourth fasciculus (1873) 
reaches to it 8. 12. See the sections 
relating to nuptial ceremonies in 
Haas's paper, I. St., v. 283, ff. 

* Among the authors of the 
Smfiti-Siistras a Ku^humi is also 
mentioned. 

88 Certainly. In Burnell’s Cata- 
logue, p. 56, the DrdbydyAna-Grihya* 
Stitra (in four pa f alas) is attributed 
to Khddira. Rudraskandosvdniin 
composed a v pitti on thn work 
also (see p. 80); and Vdmaua is 
named as the author of ‘kdiikds to 
the Qpihya-Siitras of Khddira,’ Bur- 
nell, p. 57. To the Grihya-Sdtras 
of the Sdtnaveda probably belong 
also Gautama's Pitrivudka-SHtra 
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As representative of the l*st stage of the literature of 
the Sdmaveda, we may specify, on the one hand, the 
various Paddhatu (outlines; ana commentaries, &c., which 
connect themselves with the Siitras, and serve as an ex- 
planation and further development of them ; and, on the 
other, that peculiar class of short treatises bearing the 
name of Paritishfas, which are of a somewhat more inde- 
pendent character than the former, and are to be looted 
upon more as supplements to the Siitras* Among t^tese, 
the already mentioned Arsha and Laivata — enumerations 
of the Rishis and deities — of the Saiphita in the Naigeya- 
6ikha deserve prominent notice. Both of these treatises 
refer throughout to a comparatively ancient tradition; 
for example, to the Nairuktas, headed by Yaska and &ika- 
piini, to the Naighautukns, to Saunaka (i.e., probably to 
his Anukramanf of the Rik), to their own Brahmaga, to 
Aitau-ya and the Aitareyms, to the Sdtapathikas, to the 
Pravachana Kathaka, and to Aivalayana. The ZMtbhya- 
Panhshta ought probably also to be mentioned here ; it 
bears the name of an individual who appears several times 
in the Chhandogyopanishad, but particularly often in the 
Puiilyas, as one ol the sages who conduct the dialogue. 


The Yajurvcda, to which we now turn, is distinguished 
above the other Vedas by the great number of different 
schools which belong to it. This is at once a consequence 
and a proof of the fact that it became pre-eminently the 
subject of study, inasmuch as it contains the formulas for 
the entire sacrificial ceremonial, and indeed forms its 

(cf. Burnell, p. 57 ; the comment*- 1a ry on the Gfibya-Sfitra of tbo 
tor Anantayajvan identifies the an- White Yajua, several times asoribee 
tlior with Akshap&in, the author of their authorship to a Kityiyann 
the Nydya Sfitra), and the Gautama* (India Offloe Library, No. 440, foL 
Dhamna-SuUra ; see the section treat- 52*, 56a, 58*, Ac.) , or do these quo- 
tag of the legal literature. tatioua only refer to the abovo* 

* XUmokriehpa, in his co inmen- named Karmapradipaf * 
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proper foundation; whilst the Rigveda prominently, and 
the S&maveda exclusively, devote themselves to a part of 
it only, viz., to the Soma sacrifice. The Yajurveda divides 
itself, in the first place, into two parts, the Black and the 
White Yajus. These, Upon the whole, indeed, have their 
matter in common ; but they differ fundamentally from 
each other as regards its arrangement. In the Samhit&^of 
the Black Yajus the sacrificial formulas are for the most 
part immediately followed by their dogmatic explanation, 
&c., and by an account of the ceremonial belonging to 
them ; the portion bearing the name of Brahmana differing 
only in point of time from this Samhitd, to which it must 
be viewed as a supplement. In the White Yajus, on the 
contrary, the sacrificial formulas, and their explanation 
and ritual, are entirely separated from one another, the 
first being assigned to the Samhitd, and their explanation 
and ritual to the Brahmana, as is also the case in the Rig- 
veda and the Sdmaveda. A further difference apparently 
consists in the fact that in the Black Yajus very great 
attention is paid to the Hotar and his duties, which in the 
White Yajus is of rare occurrence. By the nature of the 
caBe in such matters, what is undigested is to be regarded as 
the commencement, as the earlier stage, and what exhibits 
method as the later stage ; and this view will be found to 
be correct in the present instance. As each Yajus pos- 
sesses an entirely independent litemture, we must deal 
with each separately. * 

First, of the Black Yajus. The data thus far known to 
us concerning it open up such extensive literary perspec- 
tives, but withal in such a meagre way, that investigation 
has, up to the present time, been less able to attain to 
approximately satisfactory results* than in any other field. 
In the first place, “the name “Black Yajus" belongs only 
to a later period, and probably arose in contradistinction 
to that of the White Yajus. While the theologians of the 
Rik jare called Bahvrichas, and those of tile Sam an Chhan- 
dogas,* the old name for the theologians of the Yajus is 
Adhvaryus ; and, indeed, these three names are already so 

* Bee- b Sk f i. 68, ff. [All the been publiahed j see the eneulng 
!«sxte, with the exception of the ao tee. J 
Stitref relating to ritsal, hw now f * 
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employed in the SaiphitA of the Black Yajus and the 
Brahmaua of the White Yajus. In th$ latter ‘work the 
designation Adhvaryus is applied taits own adherents, 
and the Charak&dhvaryus are denoted and censured as 
their adversaries — an enmity which is also apparent in a 
passage of the Saiphitd oi the White Yajus, where the 
Charakdchdrya, as one of the persons to be dedicated at 
th^Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkjita, or “111 deed.” 
Tins is all the more strange, as the term charaha is other- 
wise always used in a good sense, for “ travelling scholar ; ” 
as is also the root char, “ to wander about for instruction.” 
The explanation probably consists simply in the fact that 
the name Charakas is also, on the other hand, applied to 
one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, whence 
we have to assume that there was a direct enmity between 
these and the adherents of the White Yajus who arose in 
opposition to them — a hostility similarly manifested in 
other cases of the kind. A second name for the Black 
Yajus is “ Taittiriya,” of which no earlier appearance can 
be traced than that in its own Prdti£okhya-Siitra, and in 
the Sama-Siitras. Pdfiini * connects this name with a 
Rishi called Tittiri, and so does the Anukramapf to the 
At: reya school, which we shall have frequent occasion to 
mention in the sequel. Later legends, on the contraiy, 
refer it to the transformation of the pupils of Vaidampd- 
yana into partridges tyittiri), in order to pick up the yajus- 
verses disgorged bf one ot their companions who was 
wroth with his teacher. However absurd this legend may 
be, a certain amount of sense ^et lurks beneath its sur- 
face. The Black Yajus is, in fact, a motley, undigested 
jumble of different pieces;. and I am myself more inclined 
to derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated par- 
tridge (tittiri) than from the Rishi Tittiri ; just as another 
name of one of the principal schools of the Black Yajus, 
that of the Khandikiyas, probably owes its formation to 

* The rule referred to (iv. 3. 102) however, b several time# mentioned 
1% according to t^ statement In the Bhdabyh, see I. St-, xiii. 442, 
the Calcutta aohottaat’not explained which b alao acquainted with *3 fit* 
in PatMpjah’a BhAshra a poeaibly, tin$d proktd^Hihd^i’ -not belonging 
therefore, it may not oe Pan Ini’* at to the Chbandaa, aee I. St., ▼. 41 - 
all, but may be later than Pataqi- Gfoldatiicker. Afet’nlto. 243-7 
JalL [The name ThUtliiya tta^C- 
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this very fact of the Black Yajus being made up of 
kkar$a 8 t fragments, although Panini,* as in the case of 
Taittirlya, traces it to a Rishi of the name of Kliandika, 
and although we do really meet with a Khandika (Aud- 
bhdri) in the Brahmana of the White Yajus (xi. 8. 4. 1). 

Of the many schools which are allotted to the Black 
Yajus, all probably did not extend to Samhitd and Brah- 
mana ; some probably embraced the Siitros only.f Thus 
far, at least, only three different recensions of the Samhitd 
are directly known to us, two of them in the text itself, 
the third merely from an Anukramanf of the text. The 
two first are the Taittiriya- Samhitd, kclt ef-oxyv so called, 
which is ascribed to the school of Apastamba, a subdivision 
of the Khdndikiyas ; and the Kdfhaka, which belongs to 
the school of the Charakas, and that particular subdivision 
of it which bears the name of Clidrayaniyns.J The Sam- 
hitd, &c., of the Atreya school, a subdivision of the Au- 
khfyas, is only known to us by its Anukramanf ; it agrees 
in essentials with tlmt of Apastamba. This is not the 
case with the Kathaka, which stands on a more indepen- 
dent footing, and occupies a kind of intermediate position 
between the Black and the White Yajus, agreeing fre- 
quently with the latter as to the readings, and with the 
former in the arrangement of the matter. The Kathaka, 
together with the lldridravilca—a, lost work, which, how- 
ever, likewise certainly belonged to the Black Yajus, viz., 
to the school of the Hdridravfyas, a subdivision of the 
Maitrdyanfyas — is the only work of the Brahmana order 
mentioned by name in Yaska’s Nirukta. Pdnini, too, 
makes direct reference to it in a rule, and it is further 
alluded to in the Anupada-Sdtra and Brihaddcvata. -The 
name of the Kathas does not appear in other Vedic 
writings, nor does that of Apastamba.§ 


• The rule is 'the Bame as that for 
Tittiri. The remark iu the previous 
note, therefore, applies here also. 

+ As is likewise the oase with the 
other Vedas. 

1 Besides the text, we have also 
a ljdshyanukrnmaQl for it. 

% In later writings several Kashas 
are distinguished, the Kashas, the 
Prtfchya-Kathas, and the KapUfe* 


thala-Ku^has ; the epithet of these 
last is found m Pifcpini (vni. 3 91), 
and Megastlienes mentions the 
Kanfilo 8 o\ot as a people in the l'an* 
jdb — In the Fort-William Catalogue 
a Kapishfhala-Sftiphitd is mentioned 
[see Is £*., xiii. 375, 439.— At the 
time of the Mahitbhrfskya the posi- 
tion of the Kashas must have been 
one of great consideration, sinoe 
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The Saiphita of the Apastamba school, consiete of seven 4 
books (called ashfaJcas !) ; these again are divided into 44 
pra&nas, 651 anuvdkas , and 2198 kanqtikds, the Utter being 
separated from one another on the principle of an equal 
number of syllables to each. 80 Nothing definite can be ascer- 
tained as to the extent of the Atreya recension ; it is like- 
wise divided into kdndas, praSnas , and anuvdkas, the first 
words of wliich coincide mostly with those of the corre- 
sponding sections of the Apastamba school The Kajhaka 
is quite differently divided, and consists of five parts, of 
which the three first are in their turn divided into forty 
sthdnakas, and a multitude of small sections (also pro- 
bably separated according to the number of words); while 
the fourth merely specifies the richas to be sung by the 
Hotar, and the fifth contains the formulas belonging to the 
horse-sacrifice. In the colophons to the three first parts, 
the Oharaka-Sukha is called Ifhin^kd, Madhyamikd, and 
Orimikd, respectively: the first and last of these three 
appellations are still unexplained. 91 The Br&hmapa por- 
tion in these works is extremely meagre as regards the 
ritual, and gives but an imperfect picture of it ; it is, how- 
ever, pcculiaily rich in legends of a mythological cha- 
racter. The sacrificial formulas themselves are on the 
whole the same as those contained in the Saipbitd of the 
White Yajus ; but the order is different, although the 


they— and their text, the Krffliaka 
— are repeatedly mentioned ; see 
/. St , xiii. 437, ff. The founder of 
their school, K.afba, appears in the 
Mahdbbdsbya as Vaidampdyana’s 
pupil, and the Kashas themselves 
appear in close connection with the 
KiUdpas and Kauthumas, both 
schools of the Sdman. In the Rdmd- 
yupn, too, the K&tha-Kdldpas are 
mentioned as being much esteemed 
in Ayodhyd (ii. 32. IS, Sohlegel). 
Harndatta's statement, “ Bahvfichd- 
mw. apycuti Katkaidkhd" (Bhaftoji’s 
Siddh. Kaum. ed. Tdrdn^thn (1065), 
vol. 11. p. 524, on Pd?., vii. 4. 38), 
probably rests upon Bomfe misuuder- 
standing ; see /. St , xiii. 438.] 

K ItTsnot the number gi sylla- 
bles. but the number of words, that 


constitutes the norm ; fifty words, 
as a rule, form a kantfikdj see /. St., 
xi. 13, xii. 90, xiii. 97-99.- Instead 
of aakfaka, we find also the more 
correct name kdqufa, and instead of 
praina, which is peculiar to the 
Taittiriya texts, the generally em- 
ployed term, prapdfhaka ; see I. St., 
xi. 13, 124^-TheTaitt. Brdhm. and 
the Taitt. Ar., are also subdivided 
into kapfikds, and these Again into 
very small sections; but the prlnoi* 
pie of these divisions has not yet 
been clearly ascertained. 

1,1 Ifbimikd is to be derived from 
heffhima (from t<e((hd, ix. t adhaetdt), 
and Orimikd from urarima (from 
1 ipari ) ; see my paper, Ueber die Bha* 
gavati der Jaina, i. 404, n. 
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order of the ceremonial to which they belong ia pretty 
much the same. There are also many discrepancies with 
regard to the words ; we may instance, in particular, the 
expansion of the semi-vowels v and y after a consonant 
into m and iy, which is peculiar to the Apastamba 
school . 02 As to data, geographical or historical, &c. (here, 
of course, I can only speak of the Apastamba school and 
the KAthaka), in consequence of the identity of matter 
these are essentially the same as those which meet us in 
the Samhitd of the White Yajus. (In the latter, however, 
they are more numerous, formulas being also found here 
for ceremonies which are not known in the former — the 
puruaharriedha, for instance.) Now these data — to which 
we must add some other scattered allusions * in the por 
tions bearing the character of a Brahman a — carry us back, 
as we shall see, to the flourishing epocli of the kingdom of 
the Kuru-Panchalas , 08 in which district we must there- 
fore recognise the place of origin of both works. Whether 
this also holds good of their final redaction is another 
question, the answer to which, as far as the Apastamba- 
Saiphitd is concerned, naturally depends upon the amount 
of influence in itB arrangement to be ascribed to Apa- 
stamba, whose name it bears. The Kathaka, according to 
what has been stated above, appears to have existed as an 
entirely finished work even in Yaska’s time, since he 
quotes it ; the Anukramanf of the Atreya school, on the 
contrary, makes Ydska Paifigi 04 (as the pupil of Vaidam- 
payana) the teacher of Tittiri, the latter again the in* 


w For further particular*, ue 
/, St., xiii. 104-106. 

* Amongst them, for example, 
the enumeration of, the whole of the 
lunar asterisma in the Apastamba- 
Saiphitd, where they appear In an 
order deviating fiom that of the 
later series, which, as I have pointed 
out above (p. 30), must necessarily 
have been fixed between 1472 and 

S 6 B.O. But all that follows from 
is, in regard to the passage in 
question, is that it is not earlier 
than 1472 b.g., which is a matter of 
course; it nowise follows that it 
may not be later than 536 b.0. Bo 
wt .obtain nothing definite here. 


[This remains correct, though the 
positiou of the case itself is some- 
what different ; see the notes above, 
p. 2 and p. 30. In connection with 
the enumeration of the NakBhatros, 
compare especially my eBs.iy, Die 
vedttchen Nachrichten von den Na- 
kekatra, ii. 299, ff.] 

M Of ^eouliar interest is the men- 
tion of BbjitanfehtraVaiohitnvirya, 
as also of the contests between the 
Paftohdl&s and the Kuntis in the 
Kdthaka ; see I. 6 t., iii. 469-472. 

•* Bhaffr Bhdskara Mtfra, on the 
oontrary, gives Tdjuavalka instead 
of Paiflgi ; see BumeM’s Catalogue, 

p. 14. - 
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structor of Ukha, and Ukha the preceptor of Atreya.* 
This at least clearly exhibits its authors view of the 
priority of Yaska to the schools and redactions of the 
Blabk Yajus bearing the names of Tittiri and Atreya; 
although the data necessary to prove the correctness of 
this view are wanting. That, however, some sort of influ- 
ence in the arrangement of the Samhitd of the Black Yajus 
is certainly to be attributed to Ydska, is evident further 
from the fact that Bhatta Bhdskara MiSra, in an extant 
fragment of his commentary on the Apastamba-Sajphitd,t 
quotes, side by side with the views of K&alqitsna and 
Ekachiirni regarding a division of the text, the opinion of 
Yaska also. 

Along with the Kathaka, the Mdnava and the Mailra 
are very frequently quoted in the commentaries on the 
KAtfya-Stitra of the White Yajus. We do not, it is true, 
find these names in the Sritras or similar works ; but at all 
events they are meant for works resembling the EApiaka, 
as is shown by the quotations themselves, which are often 
of considerable length. Indeed, we also find, although only 
in later writings, the Maitrdyaniyas, and, as a subaivision 
of these, the Mdnavas, mentioned as schools of the Black 
Yajus. Possibly these works may still be in existence in 
India.J 

* Atreya was the padakdra of his with Sdyapa's complete commentary, 
school ; Ku^ma, on the contrary, was commenced by Roer (1854), con* 
the vrittikdra. The meaning of tinuod by Cowell and Rdnia Nftrtf- 
vfitti is here obscure, as it is also in yapa, and is now in the liands of 
Sobol, to Pdp., iv. 3. 108 ( mddhuri Maheiachandra Nydyaratna (the last 
vfittih) [see 1 . St., xiii. 381]. part, No. 28, 1874, reaohea to iv. 

t We have, besides, a commea- 3. II) ; the complete text, in Roman 
tnry by Sdyo^a, though it is only transcript, has been published by 
fi agmentary ; another is ascribed to fcyself hi 7 . 8 t., xi., xii. (1871-72). 
a Bdlukrishpa. [In Burnell's Col- On the K 4 thaks» see 7 . St., iii. 4JI-’ 
leotion of MSS., see his Catalogue, 479.3 

pp. 12-14, is found the greater por- t According to the Fort-William 
tion of Bhafta Kaulika Bh&kara Catalogue, the 1 Maitrttya^i-lMkk-i 5 
Mi 4 ra’s commentary, under the name ia in existence 'them [Other MSB. 
Jn&nayujjna ; the author la said to have since been found ; see Hang in 
have lived 400 years before Stfyaqui j 7 . St., ix. 175, and hia essay BraXma 
he quotes amongst others Bhavasvii- uvd die £ Vakmanen, pp. 31-34 
min, and seemB to stand In special (1871), and Bilhler’s detailed survey 
connection with the Atreyl school, of the works composing this Stfkhtf 
A PaiMchabhdihya on the Black in 1 . 8 t xiii. 103, 117-128. Aooord- 
Yajus is alsc mentioned ; see 1 . St., ing to this, the Msitr. Saiphitd oon- 
ix. 176. — Ad edition of the Tait- slats at present of five kdirfae, two 
tiriya-Smphitd in the BAU Indiea, of which, however, are but late* ^ 
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Besides the Samhitd so called, there ia a Brdhmaoa 
recognised by the school of Apastamba, and also by that 
of Atreya * which, however, as I have already remarked, 
differs from the Sanihitd, not as to the nature of its con- 
tents, but only in point of time ; it is, in fact, to be regarded 
merely as a supplement to it. It either reproduces the 
formulas contained in the Samhita, and connects them 
with their proper ritual, or it develops further the litur- 
gical rules already given there ; or again, it adds to these 
entirely new rules, as, for instance, those concerning the 
purushamedha, which is altogether wanting in the Sam- 
hitd, and those referring to the sacrifices to the lunar 
asterismp. Only the third and last book, in twelve prapd- 
fhalcas, together with Say aria’s commentary, is at present 
known. 96 The three last prapdpuikas, which contain four 
different sections, relating to the manner of preparing cer- 
tain peculiarly sacred sacrificial fires, are ascribed in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya school (and this is also con- 
firmed by Sayana in another place) to the sage Katha. 
Two other sections also belong to it, which, it seems, are 
only found in the Atreya school, and not in that of Apa- 
stamba ; and also, lastly, the two first booiws of the Tait- 
tirfya-Aranyaka, to be mentioned presently. Together 
these eight sections evidently form a supplement to the 
KAthaka above discussed ; they do not, however, appear 
to exist as an independent work, but only in connection 
with the Brdhmana and Aran yak a of the Apastamba- 
(and Atreya-) schools, from which, for the rest, they can 
he externally distinguished easily enough by the absence of 
the expansion of v and y into uv and iy. The legend 
quoted towards the end of the second of these sections 
(prap. xi. 8), as to the visit of Nachiketas, to the lower 


ditiunB, vie., the Upanishad (see be- edited, witb Sdyapu's commentary, 
low), which passes aa kfyfa U., and in the BM. 2nd. (1855-70), by ltd- 
the laBt hdxujla, called Khila.] jendra Ldla Mitro. The Hiro^ya- 

* At least as regards the fact, for ke£i6tlkhiya . Brdlmiapa quoted by 

the designation Saqihitd or Brdh- . Biihler, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSB, 
niapa does not occur in its Anukra- from Gujardt, 1. 38, is not likely to 
mnni. On the contrary, it passes depart much from the ordinary 
without any break from the portions Apastamba text ; tbe respective 
which belong in the Apastamba fWita-Stitraa at least Rgree almost 
eohool to the Saxphitd, to those there literally with each other ; see Biihler, 
belonging to the Bnihmana. Apcutamblya-dharmasutra, Piefooe, 

* All three books have been p. 6 (1868). 
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world, gave rise to an Upanishad of the Atharvan which 
bears the name of Kdthakopanishad. Now, between this 
supplement to the Kathaka and the Kdthaka itself a con- 
siderable space of time must have elapsed, as follows from 
the allusions made iu the last sections to Maha-Meru, 
Krauficha, Mainaga ; to Vai£ampdyana, VyAsa PArdlarya, 
&c. ; as well as from the literature therein presupposed as 
existing, the ‘ Atharvafigirasas;’ Brdhmarias, Itihisas, Pura- 
na3, Kalpas, Gath as, and NArciiafisls being enumerated as 
subjects of study ( svddhydya ). Further, the last but one 
of these sections is ascribed to another author, viz., to the 
Arunas, or to Aruna, whom the scholiast on PApini 88 
speaks of as a pupil of VaiSampAyana, a statement with 
which its mention of the latter as an authority tallies 
excellently ; this section is perhaps therefore only errone- 
ously assigned to the school of the Kashas. — The Tait- 
tiriya-A ranyaka, at the head of which that section stands 
(as already remarked), and which belongs both to the 
Apastamba and Atreya schools, must at all events be 
regarded as only a later supplement to their BrAhmana, 
and belongs, like most of the Aranyakas, to the extreme 
end of the Yedic period. It consists of ten books, the 
first six of which are of a liturgical character : the first 
and third books relate to the manner of preparing certain 
sacred sacrificial fires ; the second to preparatives to the 
study of Scripture; and the fourth, fifth, and sixth to 
purificatory sacrifices and those to the Manes, correspond- 
ing to the last books of the SaiphitA of the White Yajus. 
The last four books of the Aragyaka, on the contrary, 
contain two Upanishads; viz., the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth books, the TaittirCyqpanishad, tear iforf/v so called, 
and the tenth, the Y&jniki- or Ndrdyaniya- Upanishad. 
The former, or Taittirfyopanishad, is in three parts. The 
first is the Samhitcpaniahad, or $ ikshdvalli * which begins 
with a short grammatical disquisition, 97 and then turns to 


•• Kaiya^a on Piig., iv. 2. 104 * Valli meant ‘a creeper j* it it 

(Mahdbhdshya, fol. 73k, ed. Benares) ; perhaps meant to describe these Upa- 
he calls him, however, Arupi in* aishads as 'creepers,' which have 
stead of Aru^o, and .derives from attached themselves to the Veda* 
him the school of the Ampins (cited Adkhd. 

in the Bhiahya, ibid.) ; the Aru^is are 17 See above, p. 6l; Mtiller, A . 5 . L. t 
cited in the Kdthake itself; see p. 113, ft; Haug, Ueber dm Wuen 
L SL, iiL 475. da s veditchen Aecentt, p. 54. 
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the question of the unity of the world-spirit. The second 
and third *are the AnandavalU and BhriguwUli, which 
'together also go by the name of V&runl- Uparvishad, and 
treat of the bliss of entire absorption in meditation upon 
‘the Supreme Spirit, and its identity with the individual 
soul * If in these we have already a thoroughly systematised 
form of speqplation, we are carried even further in one 
portion of the YajnikHJpanishad, where we have to do 
with a kind of sectarian worship of Ndrayana : the remain- 
ing part contains ritual supplements. Now, interesting as 
this whole Aranyaka is from its motley contents and evi- 
dent piecing together of collected fragments of all sorts, 
it is from another point of view also of special importance 
for us, from the fact that its tenth book is actually extant 
in a double recension, viz., in a text which, according to 
Sayana's statements, belongs to the Dravitjas, and in an- 
other, bearing the name of the Andhras, both names of 
peoples in the south-west of India. Besides these two 
texts, Sayana also mentions a recension belonging to the 
Karnatakas, and another whose name he does not give. 
Lastly, this tenth bookt exists also as an Atharvopa- 
nishad, and here again with many variations ; so that there 
is here opened up to oriticism an ample field for researches 
and conjectures. Such, certainly, have not been wanting 
in Indian literary history ; it is seldom, however, that the 
facts lie so ready to hand as we have them in this case, 
and this we^owe to Sayana’s commentary, which is here 
rcallf nxcellent. 

When we look about us for the other Brahmanas of the 
£lack Yajus, we find, in the first place, among the schools 


* flee a translation, &c , of tho 
Taitt. Upamshud in 1. St., ii. 207- 
235. It has been edited, with 6aip- 
kar&'s commentary, by Roer in Bibl. 
Indiea , vol. vii. [; the text alone, as 
a portion of the Taitt. Ar,, by Rrtjen- 
dra Ldla Mitra also, see next note. 
Roer’s translation appeared in vol, 
xv. of tho Bibliotheca Indiea]. * 
f See a partial translation of it in 
I. St . , ii. 78-100. [It is published 
in tiie complete edition of the 
Taitt Arnpyaka, with Siiyapa’s com* 
mentary thereon (excepting books 


vii.-ix , see the previous* note), in 
Bibl. Jnd. (1864-72), by ltyjendra 
Lilia Mitra ; the text is the Dnivida 
text commented upon by Sdyapa, in 
Bixty-four anuvdicat, the variooi 
readings of the AndHra text (in 
eighty anuvdkas) being also 'added. 
In Burnell's collection there is also 
a commentary on the Taitt. Ar., bf 
Bliatta Bhrfskara Mi6ra, which, like 
that on the Saiphitd, is entitled 
Jndnayajna ; see Burnell’s Ca(a* 
logue, pp. 16, 17.] 
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cited in the Sdma-Sdtras two which must probably be 
considered as belonging to the Black Yujus, virf./the JBhdt- 
lawns and the &d(ydyanin$. The Brdhmapa of the BhdU 
lavins is quoted by the scholiast on Pdpini, probably fol- 
lowing the Mahdbhdshya, 98 as one of the ' old ' Brdhmanas : 
we find it mentioned in the Byihaddevatd ; SureSvardchdrya 
also, and even Sayana himself, quote passages from the 
Bhdllavilruti. A passage supposed to be borrowed from 
the Bhdllavi-TJpanishad is adduced by the sect of the 
Madhavas in support of the correctness of their (Dvaita) 
belief (As. Res., xvi. 104). That the Bhdllavins belong to 
the Black Yajus is, however, still uncertain ; I only con- 
clude so at present from the fact that BlidUaveya is the 
name of a teacher specially attacked and censured in the 
Brahmana of the White Yajus. As to the &d(ydyawins, 
whose Brdhmana is also reckoned among the 1 old ’ ones by 
the scholiast on Pdpini, 99 and is frequently quoted, espe- 
cially by Sayana, it is pretty certain that they belong to 
the Black Yajus, as it is so stated iu the Charapavytiha, a 
modern index of the different schools of the Vedas, and, 
moreover, a teacher named &atyayani is twice mentioned 
in the Brahmana of the White Yajus. The special regard 
paid to them in the Sdma-Sdtras, and which, to judge, 
from the quotations, they themselves paid to the Sdman, is 
probably to be explained by the peculiar connection (itself 
still obscure) which we find elsewhere also between the 
schools of the Black Yajus and those of the Sdtoflti. 18 * Thus, 
the Kathas are mentioned along with the Sdman Schools 


• 8 This 18 not bo, for iu the Bhd- 
shya to the paitioular tdtra of P£$. 
(iv. 3. 105), the Bh&llavinB are not 
mentioned. They are, however, 
mentioned elsewhere in the work, at 
iv. a. lot (here Kalyaf* derives them 
from a teaoker BbaJlu : Bkallund 
prokm 1 qdhlyate) ; as a Bhdllaveyo 
ATattyo r^faputrah is cited in the 
Anupadfc vi-\ 5 , their home may 
have been in the country of the 
Matsyas ; see /. St., xiii. 441, 442. 
At the time of the Bhdahika-Sdtra 
their Brdhmana text was still accen- 
tuated, in the same way as the data* 
patha ; see Kielhorn, I. St., x. 421. 

•P The Mahdbhdshya is not his au- 


thority in this case either, for it does 
not mention the Sdtydyanios in its 
comment on the sdfrv in question 
(iv. 3. 105). But Kaiyafa cites the 
Brdhm&vas proclaimed by Sd£yd- 
yana, &c., as contemporaneous with 
the Ydjnatalk&ni Brdhmaiuini and 
Saulabhdni Br., which are mentioned 
in the Mabdbbdsbya (see, however, 
I. St., v. 67, 68) ; and the Mabdbhd- 
s&ya itself cites the &dtydyanins along 
«pitb the Bhdllavins (on iv. 2. 104) ; 
they belonged, it would seem, to the 
north ; see I. St., xiii. 443. 

m See on this I. St., iiL 473 . xiii. 
439 . 
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* 

of the Kdldpas and Kauthumas : and along with the lattei 
the taukakshas also. As to the Srikayanins,* Sdyakayani ns, 
Kalabavins, and &dlankayanins, 101 with whom, a9 with the 
Siitydyanins, we are only acquainted through quotations, 
it is altogether uncertain whether they belong to the Black 
Yajus or not. The Chhagcdins , whose name seems to be 
borne by a tolerably ancient Upanishad in AnquetiTs 
Oupnekhat, are stated in the Charanavyiiha 102 to form a 
school of the Black Yajus (according to Panini, iv. 3. 109, 
they are called Chhagaleyins) : the same is there said of 
the &vd&faatara 8 . The latter gave their name to an 
Upanishad composed in a metrical form, and called at its 
close the work of a Svetuivatara : in which the Samkhya 
doctrine of the two primeval principles is mixed up with 
th^Yoga doctrine of one Lord, a strange misuse being 
here made of wholly irrelevant passages of the Samhita, 
&c., of the Yajus; and upon this rests its sole claim to be 
connected with the latter. Kapila, the originator of the 
Samkhya system, appears in it raised to divine dignity 
itself, and it evidently belongs to a very late period ; for 
though several passages from it are quoted in the Brahrna- 
Siitra of Badarayana (from which its priority to the lattei 
at least would appear to follow), they may just as well 
-have been borrowed from the common source, the Yajus. 
It is, at all events, a good deal older than 6amkara, since 
he regarded it as &ruti, and commented upon it. It has 
recently been published, together with this commentary,? by 
l)r. Roer, in the Bibliotheca Indica, vol. vii. ; see also 2 nd. 
Stud., i. 420, ff. — The Maitrdyana Upanishad at least bears 
a more ancient name, and might perhaps be connected 

* They lire mentioned in the tion to this extent, that the Chare* 
tenth book of the Brdbmnna of the quivyliha dues nor know the name 
White Yajus [see also Kiithaka 22. Chhagalin at all (which is mentioned 
7, 7 . St., iii. 472] ; u is also SiCyakd- by P&pini alone), but speaks only of 
yana. Chhttgeyaa or Chbdgaleyas ; see 7 . 

10 “ The drflankayanas are ranked as St., iii, 258 ; M uller, A . S. L. , p. 37a 
Brdhmanas among the Vrthlkas in On Anquetil’s 4 Tsohakli ' Upanishad 
the Calcutta scholium to Pity, v. 3. see now I. St., ix. 42-46. 

1 14 (bhdthye na vydkhydtam). Vyd- 4 Distinguished by a great num- 
sa’s mother, Satyavati, is called bor of sometimes tolerably long 
^dlankiiyonajii, and Pifcriini himself quotations from the Puntpas, &e. 
Bdlaflki ; see 7 . St., xiii. 375, 395, [Roar’s translation was published in 
428, 429. the BUM. hid,, vol. xv.] 

m This statement needs oorrec* 
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with the above-mentioned Maitra (Brdhma^a). Its text, 
however, both in language and contents, shows that, com- 
pared with the latter, it is of a very modern date. At pre- 
sent, unfortunately, I have at my command only the four 
first prapdjhakaa, and these in a very incorrect form,* — 
Whereas in Anquetil’s translation, the Upanishad consists 
of twenty chapters, — yet even these are sufficient clearly 
60 determine the character of the work. King Bjiliadra- 
tha, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
resigned the sovereignty into the hands of his son, and 
devoted himself to contemplation, is there instructed by 
^akuyanya (see gana ' Kufija') upon the relation of the 
dtman (soul) to the world ; &ikayanya communicates to 
him what Maitreya had said upon this subject, who in his 
turn had only repeated the instruction given to the Bdla- 
khilyas by Prajapati himself. The doctrine in question* is 
thus derived at third hand only, and we have to recognise 
in this tradition a consciousness of the late origin of this 
form of it. This late origin manifests itself externally 
also in the fact that corresponding passages from other 
sources are quoted with exceeding frequency in support of 
the doctrine, introduced by “ atlui ’ nyatrd ’py uktarn , “ etad 
apy uktam," “ atre * me ilokd bhavanti” " atlui yathe ’yarn 
Kautsdyunastufih” The ideas themselves are quite upon , 
a level with those of the fully developed Sdmkhya doc-** 
trine, t and the language is completely marked off from the 


* I obtained them quite recently, 

in tranacript, through the kindness 
of Baron d’Eokateiu, of Paris, to- 
gether with the tenth adhydya of a 
metrical paraphrase, called Anabhu- 
UpraktUa, of this Upauighad, extend- 
ing, in 150 ilojtakf over these foui 
prapdfhaleas. The latter is copied 
from E. I. H., 693, and is probably 
identical with the work of Vidyd- 
raijya often mentioned by Cole- 
brooke. [It is really so ; and this 
portion has since been published, 
together with the Upanishad in full, 
by Oowell, in bis edition of the 
Maltr. Upanishad, in seven prapd- 
Ihalsaa , with Rdmatirtha’s commen- 
tary and an English translation, in 
the Bibl . Ind. (1862- 70). According 


to the oommentary, on the one 
hand, the two last books are to be 
considered as lehUat, and on the 
other, the whole Upanishad belongs 
to a purvakdnda, in four books, of 
ritual purport, by which most likely 
is meant the Maitrdyagi-Saiphitd 
discussed by Bilhler (see /. St., xiii. 
1 19, ff.), in which the Upanishad is 
quoted as the secoud (!) kdv 4 a ; see 
l. c., p. 121. The transcript sent me 
by Eckstein shows manifold devia- 
tions from the other text ; its ori- 
ginal haB unfortunately not been 
discovered yet.] 

f Brahman, Rudra, and Vishnu 
represent respectively the Battva, 
the Tamos, and the llqjas elements 
of Prajipatl 


a 
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prose of the Brdhmanus, both by extremely long com- 
pounds, and by words entirely foreign to these, and only 
belonging to the epic period (such as sura, yaksha, uraga , 
bhUUagaria, &c.). The mention also of the grahas, planets, 
and of the motion of the polar star ( dhruvasya pracha 
lanam), supposes a period considerably posterior to the 
Brahmana. 108 The zodiacal signs are even mentioned in 
Anquetil’s translation ; the text to which I have access 
does not unfortunately extend so far. 104 That among the 
princes enumerated in the introduction as having met 
their downfall, notwithstanding all their greatness, not one 
name occurs belonging to the narrower legend of the 
Malia-Bharata or Kdmayana, is no doubt simply owing to 
the circumstance that Brihadratha is regarded as the pre- 
decessor of the P&ndus. For we have probably to identify 
him with the Brihadratha, king of Magadha, who accord- 
ing to the Maha-Bharata (ii. 756) gave up the sovereignty 
to his son Jarasamdha, afterwards slain by the Pan<jlus, 
and retired to the wood of penance. 1 cannot forbear con- 
necting with the instruction here stated to have beon given 
to a king of Magadha by a &dkdyanya tho fact that it 
was precisely in Magadha that Buddhism, the doctrine of 
&dkyamuni, found a welcome. 1 would even go so far as 
directly to conjecture that we have here a Brahmanical 
legend about S&kyauiuni; whereas otherwise legends of 
this kind reach us only through the adherents of the Bud- 
dhist doctrine. Maitreya, it is well known, is, with the 
Buddhists, the name of the future Buddha, yet in their; 
legends the name is also often directly connected with 
their ^dkyamuni ; a Ptirna Maitrayaniputra, too, is given 
to the latter as a pupil Indeed, as far as we can judge at 


1Jt According to Cowell (p. 244), 
by graha we nave here to under- 
stand, onoe at least (i. 4), not the 
planets but bdlagrafuu (children's 
diseases); “ Dhruvasya prachalanam 
probably only refers to a pralaya ; 
then even * the never-ranging pole 
■tar’ is forced to move." In a 
seoond passage, however (vi. 16, p 
124), the yrahat appear along with 
(he moon and the ikthat . Very 
peouliar, too, is the statement as to 
(he stellar limits of the sun's two 


journeys (vi. 14; Cowell, pp. 1 19, 
266) ; see on this /. 8 t., ix. 363. 

hm The text has nothing of this 
(viL 1, p. 198); but special mention 
ia here made of Saturn, foni fa, 
201), and where iukra occurs (p. 
200), we might perhaps think of 
Venus. ThiB last adhydya through- 
out dearly betrays its later origin ; 
of speoUl interest is the bitter pole- 
mic against heretios and unbelievers 
(p. 206). 
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present, the doctrine of this Upanishad stands in dose 
connection with the opinions of the Buddhists, 10 * although 
from its Brahmanical origin it is naturally altogether free 
from the dogma and mythology peculiar to Buddhism. 
Wc may here also notice, especially, the contempt for 
writing {grantha) exhibited in one of the Slokat * quoted 
in corroboration. 

Neither the Chhagalins, nor the dvetdivataras, nor the 
Maitrdyanlyas are mentioned in the Siitras of the other 
Vedas, or in similar works, as schools of the Black TajuB; 
still, we must certainly ascribe to the last mentioned a 
very active share in its development, and the names 
Maitreya and Mai trey! at least are not unfrequently 
quoted in the Brdhmanas. 

In the case of the Stitras, too, belonging to the Black 
Yajus, the large number of different schools is very 
striking. Although, as in the case of the BrAhmaijaB, we 
only know the greater part of them through quotations, 
there is reason to expect, not only that the remarkably 
rich collection of the India House (with which I am only 
very superliuially acquainted) will be found to contain 
many treasures in this department, but also that many of 
them will yet be recovered in India itself. The Berlin 
collection does not contain a single one. In the first 
place, as to the &rauta-Sti,tra8, my only knowledge of the 
Katha-Sutra,\ the Manu- Sutra, the Maitra-S&tra , and 
the Laug&kshi- Sutra is derived from the commentaries on 
’-the Katiya-Siitra of the White Yajus ; the second, how- 
ever , 106 stands in the catalogue of the Fort-William col- 


100 Bdtya’s Harshaoharitra informs 
us of a MaitrAyagiya DivAkara who 
embraced the Buddhist oreed ; and 
BhAu DAji (Journal Bombay Branch 
B. A. S., x. 40) adds that iVen now 
Maitr. Brahmans live near Bh&dg&oo 
at the foot of the Vindhya, with 
whom other Brahmans do not eat 
Oommon ; ' the roason may have 
Men the early Buddhist tendencies 
of many of them.' 

* ^bioli, by the way, recurs to- 
gether with some others in precisely 
the same form in the Au.fitavin- 
du- (or Brahmaviudu-) Upanishad. 
[Though it may be very doubtful 


whether the word grantha ought 
really d priori and for the earlier 
period to be understood of written 
texts (cf. I. St., xiii. 476), yet in 
this verse, at any rate, a different 
interpretation is hardly possible } 
see below. 1 

t Laug&kshi and the 1 Ldmaidy a- 
nindm BrdhmaQom ’ are said to be 
quoted therein. 

1W On this, as well as on the con- 
tents and the division of the work, 
see my remarks in 1 . St., v. 13-16, 
in accordance with communications 
received from Professor Cowell ; at 
also Haug, ibid., ix. 175. A Mdnava 
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lection, and of the last, whose author is cited in the 
Katha-Sutra, as well as in the Katfya-Siitra, there is, it 
appears, a copy in Vienna. Mali&deva, a commentator of 
the Kalpa-Sdtra of Saty&shadha HiranyakeSi, when enu- 
merating the TaittiHya-Sdtras in successive order in his 
introduction, leaves out those four altogether, and nameB 
at the Head of his list the Siitra of Baudhdyana as the 
oldest, then that of Jftribradv&ja, next that of Apastamba, 
next that of Hiranyakdi himself, and finally two names 
not otherwise mentioned in this connection, Vddhtina 
and VaikJtdnasa, the former of which is perhaps a cor- 
rupted form. Of these names, Bharadvaja is the only one 
to be found in Vedic works ; it appears in the Brdhmana 
of the White Yajus, especially in the supplements to the 
Vriliad-Aranyaka (where several persons of this name are 
mentioned), in the Katfya-Siitra of the same Yajus, in the 
1‘rati^akhya- Sdtra of the Black Yajus, and in Panini. 
Though the name is a patronymic, yet it is possible that 
these last citations refer to one and the same person, in 
which case he must at the same time be regarded as the 
founder of a grammatical school, that of the Bharadvajfyas. 
As yet, T have seen nothing of his Siitra, and am acquainted 
with it only through quotations. According to a state- 
ment by the Mahadeva just mentioned, it treats of the 
oblation to the Manes, in two pra&rias, and therefore shares 
with the rest of the Sutras this designation of the sections, 
which is peculiar to the Black Yajus. 107 The Siitra of 
Apastamba * is found in the Library of the India Houwfc 
and a part of it in Paris also. Commentaries on it by 


Srauta-Sfibra is alao cited in Buhinr’s 
Cutalotiue of MSS. from Oujardt, i. 
188 (1871) ; it ia in 322 foil. The 
mauuBoript edited in facsimile by 
Goldstiicker under tbe title, * Md- 
nava Kalpa-Sdtra, being a portion of 
this ancient work on Vaidik riles, to- 
gether with the Commentary of Ku- 
mdrUasvdmin ’ ( 1861 ), gives but little 
of tbe text, the commentary quoting 
only the firBt words of the passagea 
commented upon ; whether the con- 
cluding words, * Kumdre/abhdshyaqi 
samdptaifi,* really indioate that 


Kumdrilasvdmin was the author of 
the commentary seems still doubt- 
ful. 

107 The Bhdradvdjfya - Sdtra has 
now been discovered by Biihler ; see 
his Catal. of MSS. from Ouj., i. 186 
(212 foil.) ; the V aikbdnasa-Sdtra is 
also quoted, ib. i. 190 (292 foil.) ; see 
also Haug in I. St., ix. 1 75. 

* Acoordmg to the quotations, the 
Vdjasaneyako, Bahvfioha-Bnihma^a, 
and diltydyunakn are frequently men* 
tioned therein. 
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DMrtasvdmin and Tdlavrintanivdsin are mentioned, 10 " also 
one on the Siitra of Baudhdyana by Kapardisvimin . 100 
The work of Satyashddha contains, according to Hahd- 
deva’s statement , 110 twenty-seven prahaa, whose contents 
agree pretty closely with the order followed in the Kdtfya- 
Siitra ; only the last nine form an exception, and are quite 
peculiar to it. The nineteenth and twentieth prdtom refer 
to domestic ceremonies, which usugjUy find a place in the 
Grihya- and Smrirta-Siitras. In fcliefwenty- first, genealo- 
gical accounts and lists are contained ; as also in a praJna 
of the Baudhayana-Siitra* 

Still scantier is the information we possess upon the 
Orihya-Sutras of the Black Yajus. The Kdfhaka Gfihya- 
Siitra is known to me only through quotations, as are also 
the Siitras of Baudh&yana (extant in the Fort-William 

108 On the Apastamba-Srau ta- Sft - the eighth century. Acoordlug to 
tra and the commentaries belonging Kielborn, Catalogue of 8 . MSS. in 
to it, by Dhtirtasv., Kapardisvdmin, the South Division of the Bombay 
Rudradatta, Gurudevasvdmin, Ka- Free., p. 8, there exists a coalmen- 
rarindaavdmm, Tdlav., Ahobalasuri tary on it by SdyaQaalso, for whom, 
(A^abilain Biihler, L e. t p. 150^ who indeed, it constituted the special 
also mentions a Nfisifiba, p. 152), text-book of the Yajus sohool to 
and others, see Burnell iu his Cata - wlnoh he belonged ; see Burnell, 
logue, pp. 18-24, atic l in the Indian Yania-Brdhmatjia , pp. ix.-xix. Iu 
Antiquary, i. 5, 6. According to Blihler's Catalogue of $ 188 . from 
this the work consists of thirty Ovj., i. 182, 184, Anantadeva, Na- 
prainas ; the first twenty-three treat vahasta, and Sesha are also quoted as 
of the saoriflaial rites in essentially scholiasts. The exact compass of the 
the same order (from dartapilrna - entire work is not yet ascertained ; 
mdeau to sattrdyanam) as in Hirap- the Baudhdyana - Dbarma - Siitra, 
yakedi, whose Siitra generally is whiob, according to Buhler, Bigot 
almost identical with that of Apa- °f Eindu Lao, i. p. xxi. (1867), 
stamba ; see Biihler's preface to the forms part of the Brauta-Sdtra, as 
Ap. Dharma-SHtra, p. 6 ; the 24th in the case of Apastamba and Hirsy- 
praina contains the general rules, y&ke^i, was commented by Goyinda- 
paribhdthds, edited by M. Muller in svdmin ; see Burnell, p. 35. 

Z. D. M. Q., ix. (1855), a pravara- 110 Mdtridatta and V&fiche 4 rara (f) 
kha^da and a hautraka ; prahuu 25- are also mentioned as commentators ; 
27 contain the Gphya-Sfitra ; prat- see Kielhorn, l. c., p. 10. 
nos 28, 29, the Dharma-Slitra, edited . # Such lists are also found in 
by B(ihler(i868); and finally, praina Aivaldyana’a work, at the end, 
30, the dulva-Stitra {iulva, * mea- though only in brief: for the Kdtlya- 
euring oord ’). Siitra, a Paridishfa oomes in. [Prai- 

On the Baudhdyana-Stitra com- nos 26, 27, of Hirapyakeih treat of 
pare likewise Burnell’s Catalogue, pp. dharmat, so that here also, as in 
24-30. Bhavaavdmin, who amongst the oase of ApasL and Baudb., the 
others commented it, is mentioned Dharma-Slitra forme part of the 
by Bhat(% Sbdskara, and is oonie- BrautapSlitra.] 
quently placed by feumell (p. 26) in 
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collection), of JSkdradvdja, and of Satydshdfiha, or Eira % >■ 
yaJceSi , unless in this latter case only the corresponding 
pra£nas of the Kalpa-Siitra are intended . 1 * 1 I have myself 
only glanced through a Paddhati of the Grihya-Sdtra of 
the Maitrdyaniya, school, which treats of the usual subject 
(the sixteen samskdras, or sacraments). I conclude that 
there must also have been a Grihya-Siitra 112 of the Mdnava 
school, from the existence of the Code bearing that name , 118 
just as the Codes ascribed to Atri. Apastamba, Chhdga- 
leya, Baudhdyana, Laugdkshi, and Sdtydyana are probably 
to be traced to the schools of the same name belonging 
to the Black Yajus, that is to say, to their Grihya-Siitras . 114 

Lastly, the PrdtiSdkhya-S'&tra has still to be mentioned 
os a Siitra of the Black Yajus. The only manuscript with 
which I am acquainted unfortunately only begins at the 
fourth section of the first of the two praAnas. This work 
is of special significance from the number of very peculiar 
names of teachers * mentioned in it : as Atreya, Kauijujinya 
(once by the title of Sthavira), and Bhamdvaja, whom we 
know already ; also Vdlmlki, a name which in this con- 
nection is especially surprising ; and further AgniveSya, 
AgniveSyayana, Paushkarasadi, and othe; s. The two last 
names, as well as that of Kaundinya/f are mentioned in 
Buddhist writings as the names either of pupils or of con- 
temporaries of Buddha, and Paushkarasadi is also cited 
in the vdrttikas to Pdnini by Kdtydyana, their author. 
Again, the allusion occurring here for the first time to the 
Mimdhsakas and Taittirfyakas deserves to be remarked; 


111 This is really bo. On Apa- 
■tamba- and Bhdradvdja-Gj-ihyn, see 
Burnell, Catalogue, pp. 30-33. The 
sections of two ‘ prayogas, ’ of both 
texts, relating to birth ceremonial, 
have been edited by Speijer in his 
book De Ceremonia apud Indot qua: 
vocatur jdtakarma (Leyden, 1872). 

111 It is actually extant ; see Biih- 
ler, Catalogue , i. 188 (80 foil.), and 
Kielhorn, l. c., p. 10 (fragment). 

1U Job&ntgenin his valuable trnct 
Ueber das Qesctzbuch de s Manu 
(1863), p. 109, ff., has, from the geo- 
graphical data in Manu, ii. 17, ff., 
fixed the territory between the Dp- 


shad vatt and Sarasvati as the proper 
home of the Mduavas, This appeal* 
somewhat too strict. At any rate, 
the statements as to the extent of 
the Madhyade^a which are found in 
the Pratijnd-ParidiBh^a of the White 
Yajus point us for the latter more 
to the east ; see my essay Ueber das 
Pratijnd-B&tra (1872), pp. 101,105. 

114 See Johfintgen, l. c., p. 108, 
I0 9* 

# Their cumber is twenty; see 
Roth, Zur Litt. und Gesch . , pp. 65, 

t See I. St., i. 441 not. [xiii. 387, 
ff., 418]. 
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also the contradistinction, found at the close of the work, 
of Chhandcu and Bhdshd, i.e., of Vedic and ordinary lan- 
guage. 11 ® The work appears also to extend to a portion of 
the Arapyaka of the Blaok Yajus ; whether to the whole 
cannot yet be ascertained, and is scarcely probable. 11 ® 

In conclusion, I have to notice the two AnukrammyCa 
already mentioned, the one belonging to the Atreya school, 
the other to the Chdr&yanlya Bchooltf the K&thaka. The 
former 117 deals almost exclusively with the contents of the 
several sections, which it gives in their order. It consist 
of two parts. The first, which is in prose, is a mere no- 
menclature ; the second, in thirty-four ilokas, is little more. 
It, however, gives a few particulars besides as to the trans- 
mission of the text. To it is annexed a commentary upon 
both parts, which names each section, together with its 
opening words and extent. The Anukramapi of the Ka- 
thaka enters but little into the oontents ; it limits itself, 
on the contrary, to giving the Rishis of the various sections 
as well as of the separate verses ; and here, in the case of 
the pieces taken from the Rik, it not unfrequently exhi- 
bits considerable divergence from the statements given in 
the Anukramani of the latter, citing, in particular, a num- 
ber of entirely new names. According to the concluding 
statement, it is the work of Atri, who imparted it to 
Laugdkshi 

We now turn to the White Yajua. 

With regard, in the first place, to the name itself, it 
probably refers, as has been already remarked, to the fact 
that the sacrificial formulas are here separated from their 


1,1 In the passage in question 
(xxiv. 5), ‘ chhnndobhdthd ’ meaoB 
rather ‘ the Veda language ; ’ see 
Whitney, p. 417. 

116 We have now an excellent edi- 
tion of the work by Whitney, Jour- 
nal jLm. Or. Soe., ix. (1871), text, 
translation, and notes, together with 
a commentary called Tribhdshyar 
ratnOf by an anonymous author (or 
ia hia name Kdrttikeyaf), a compila- 
tion from three older commentaries 
by Atreya, Mdhisheya, and Vara- 
ruebi. — No reference to the Teitt. 


At. or Taitt. Brdhm. ia made in the 
text itself ; on the contrary, it con- 
fines itself exclusively to the Taitt. 

S. The commentary, however, in 
some few instances goes beyond the 

T. B. ; aee Whitney’s special disoua- 
Bion of the points here involved, pp. 
422-426; of. alio / St., iv. 76-79. 

117 See Z St., iii. 373 -MOi. 
350-357, and the similar statements 
from Bhatta Bhdakara MJira in Bur- 
nell'a Catalogue, p. 14. Tha Atreyi 
text here appears in a special rela- 
tion to a tdratvata pdfJm . 
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ritual basis and dogmatical explanation, and that we have 
here a systematic and orderly distribution of the matter 
so confusedly mixed up in the Black Yajus. This is the 
way in which the expression Gukldni yajuhshi is explained 
by the commentator Dviveda Gaflga, in the only passage 
where up till now it has been found in this sense, namely, 
in the last supplement added to the Vrihad- Aranyaka of 
the White Yajus. I say in the only passage, for though it 
appears once under the form 6 vhrayajdnshi , in the Aranyaka 
of the Black Yajus (5. 10), it has hardly the same general 
meaning there, but probably refers, on the contrary, to the 
fourth and fifth books of that Aranyaka itself. For in the 
Anukramani of the Atreya school these books bear the 
name Guhnyakdnda , because refer ring to expiatory cere- 
monies ; and this name Gukriya, ' expiating ’ [probably 
rather 1 illuminating ’ <] belongs also to the correspond- 
ing parts of the Snmhita of the White Yajus, and even to 
the sdmans employed at these particular sacrifices. 

Another name of the White Yajus is derived from the 
surname Yajasaneya, which is given to Yajnavalkya, the 
teacher who is recognised aR its author, in the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Aranyaka, just mentioned. Mahldhara, at 
the commencement of his commentary on the Samhitd of 
the White Yajus, explains Vajasaneya as a patronymic, 
“ the son of Vajasani.” Whether this be correct, or whe- 
ther the word vdjasani is to be taken as an appellative, it 
at any rate signifies * “ the giver of food,” and refers to the 
chief object lying at the root of all sacrificial ceremonies, 
the obtaining of the necessary food from the gods whom 
the sacrifices are to propitiate. To this is also to be traced 
the name vdjin, “ having food,” by which the theologians 
of the White Yajus are occasionally distinguished. 11 ® Now, 
from Vijasaneya are derived two forms of words by which 
the Samhita and Brahmana of the White Yajus are found 


* In Mahd-Bhdrata, xii. 1507, the 
word is an epithet of Kristina. 
[Here also it is explained as above ; 
for the ]]Uk, however, according to 
the St. Petersburg Dictionary, we 
have to assign to it the meaning of 
'procuring oourage or strength, 
victorious, gaining booty or prise. ’ 
The explanation of the word w fja 


by ‘ food ' (anna) is probably purely 
a scholastic one.] 

118 According to another explana- 
tion, this is beoanse the Sun as 
Horae revealed to Tdjnavalkya the 
aydtaydmasaTtyndni yajdntht ; see 
Visb^u-Purd^a, ill. 5. 28; 'swift, 
courageous, hone/ are the funda- 
mental meanings of the ward. 
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cited, namely, Vdmaneyaka, first used in the Taittirfya- 
Siitra of Apastamba and the* Kdtiya-Sfitra of the White 
Tajus itself, and Vdjasaneyinas* is., those who study the 
two works in question, first used in the Anupada-Siitra of 
the Samaveda. 

In the White Yajus we find, what does not occur in the 
case of any other Veda, that Saiphitd and Brdhmapa have 
‘been handed down in their entirety in two distinct recen- 
sions ; and thus we obtain a measure for the mutual rela- 
tions of such schools generally. These two recensions 
agree almost entirely in their contents, as also in the dis- 
tribution of them ; in the latter respect, however, there are 
many, although slight, discrepancies. The chief difference 
consists partly in actual variants in the sacrificial formulas, 
as in the Brdhmana, and partly in orthographic or orthoepic 
peculiarities. One of these recensions bears the name of 
the Kdnvas, the other that of the Mddhyaijidinas, names 
which have not yet been found in the Siitras or similar 
writings. The only exception is the Prdtiidkhya-Sdtra of 
the White Yajus itself, where there is mention both of a 
Kanva and of the Mddhyamdinas. In the supplement 
to the Vrihad-Arapyaka again, in the lists of teachers, a 
Kdnvfputra (vi. 5 1) and a Madhyamdinayana (iv. 6. 2) at 
least are mentioned, although only in the Kapva recension, 
not in the other ; the former being cited among the latest, 
the latter among the more recent members of the respec- 
tive lists. The question now arises whether the two 
recensions are to be regarded as contemporary, or if one is 
older than the other. It is possible to adopt the latter 
view, and to consider the Krinva school as the older one. 
For not only is Kdnva the name of one of the ancient 
Rishi families of the Rigveda — and with the Rigveda this 
recension agrees in the peculiar notation of the cerebral 4 
by l — but the remaining literature of the White Yajus 
appears to connect itself rather with the school of the 
Mddhyamdinas. However this may be, m we cannot, at 


* Occurs in the ga^a ‘ Saunaka.' vaka, a yellow (pidgala) Ktfpva, and 
[The Vdjasaneyaka ia alio quoted by a Kdpvydyana, and alio their pupila, 
l^tydyana.] are mentioned ; aee /. St., xiii. 417, 

u* The Mddhyaqidinaa are not 444. The ichool of the KaqvdU 
mentioned in Patiupjali'i Mah£ - 8 atUrava»d» ie mentioned in the 
bhdihya, but the Ed^vaa, the Kig- Kifhaka, iee on thii /. St., ill. 475, 
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any rate, assume anything like a long interval between the 
two recensions thsey resemble each other too closely for 
this, and we should perhaps do better to regard their 
distinction as a geographical 6 ne, orthoepic divergencies 
generally being best explained by geographical reasons. 
As to the exact date to "W ascribed to these recensions, it 
may be, as has already been stated in our general survey 
(p. 10), that we have here histoftcal ground to go upon — 
a thing which so seldom happens in this field. Arrian, 
quoting from Megasthenes, mentions a people called 
MaSuiv&ivoi, “ through whose country flows the river An- 
dhomatl,” and I have ventured to suggest that we should 
understand by these the Mddhyamdinas , 120 after whom one 
of these schools is named, and that therefore this aphool 
was either ft$n already in existence, or else grew up at 
that time or BOon afterwards.* The matter cannot indeed 
be looked upon as certain, for this reason, that mddfoyam- 
dina , ‘ southern,’ might apply in general to any southern 
people or any southern school ; and, as a matter of fact, 
we find mention of mddhyamdina-Kauthimds, * southern 
Kauthumas.’ t In the main, however, this date suits so 
perfectly that the conjeptuTe is at least not to be rejected 
offhand. From this, of course, the question of the time 
of origin of the White Yajus must be strictly separated ; 
it can only be solved from the evidence contained in the 


and in the Apaatamba-Dharma-Stitra 
also, reference ia sometimeB marie to 
a teacher Kogva or Ednva. Eapva 
and Kdpva appear further in the 
pravara section of Advaldyana, and 
in Pdpini himself (iv. 2 in), Ac 

190 The country of the Ma 3 ta»> 5 ti'ci 
is situate preoiselv in the middle of 
that ‘Madbyadeu’ the limits of 
which are given in the Pratijnd-Pa- 
ridish^a; see my pnper Utber das 
Pratijnd-Sutra, pp. 101-105. 

* Whether, in that case, we may 
assume that all the works now coin* 
prised in the Mddbyaipdiua sohool 
hod already a place in this redaction 
is a distinct question. [An interest- 
ing remark of Mtiller’s, Hist. A. S. 
L., p. 453 * points out that the Go- 
patba-Brdhmapa, in citing the first 
words of the different Vedas (i. 39), 


quotes in the case of the Yajurveda 
the beginning of the Vdjos. S., and 
not thut of the Taitt 8. (or Kd^li.).] 
t [Vindyaka designates his Kau- 
Bhitaki-Brdhmaya-Bhdsbya as Md* 
dhyai/idina - Kauthum&nugam ; but 
does he not here moan the two 
schools so called (Mddliy. and 
Eauth.) I They appear, in like man* 
ner, side by side iu an inscription 
published by Hall, Journal Am. Or, 
Soc., vi. 539.] In the Krfdikd (to 
Pd$. vii. 1. 04) a grammarian, Md- 
dhyarpdini, is mentioned as a pupil 
of Vydghrapdd ( Vydghrapaddifl varr 
ikf KaJj) ; see Bdhtlingk, Pdnini, in- 
trod., p. 1 . On this it is to be re- 
marked, that iu the Brdhmapa two 
Vaiydghrapadyss and one Vaiydgh- 
rapadiputra are mentioned. 
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work itself. Here our special task consists in separating 
the different portions of it, which in its present form are 
bound up in one whole. Fortunately we have still data 
enough here to enable us to determine the priority or pos- 
teriority of the several portions. A** - 
In the first place, as regar^tne Samhitd of the White 
Yajus, the Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd, it is extant in both recen- 
sions in 40 adhydyas. ^‘tn the M^dhyaipdina recension 
these are divided into 303 aimvdkas and 1975 kanqiikds. 
The first 25 adhydyas contain the formulas for the general 
sacrificial ceremonial; 121 first (i., ii.) for the new and full- 
moon sacrifice ; then (iii.) for the morning and evening fire 
sacrifice, as well as for the sacrifices to be offered every 
four months at the commencement of the three seasons ; 
next (iv.-viii.) for the Soma sacrifice in genesti, and (ix., x.) 
for two modifications of it ; next (xi.-xvifiOfTfor the con- 
struction of altars for sacred fires ; next (xix.-Xxi) for the 
sautrdmani, a ceremony originally appointed to expiate 
the evil effects of too free indulgence in the Soma drink ; 
and lastly (xxii.-xxv.) for the horse sacrifice. The last 
seven of these adhydyas may possibly be regarded as a 
later addition to the first eighteen. At any rate it is cer- 
tain that the last fifteen adhydyas which follow them are of 
later, and possibly of considerably later, origin. In the 
Anukramapi of the WTiite Yajus, which bears the name of 
Katyayana, as well as in a PariSishta 122 to it, and subse- 
quently also in Mahldhara’s commentary on the Saiphitd, 
xxvi.-xxxv. are expressly called a Khila, or supplement, 
and xxxvi.-xl., SvJeriya, a name above explained. This 
statement the commentary on the Oode of Ydjnavalkya 
(called Mitdkshara) modifies to this effect, that the Sukriya 
begins at xxx. 3, and that xxxvi. 1 forms the beginning of 
an Arapyaka.* The first four of these later added adhydr 
yas (xxvi-xxix.) contain sacrificial formulas which belong 
to the ceremonies treated of in the earlier adhydyas, and 


131 A comprehensive but con- 
densed exposition of it has been 
commenced in my papers, Zvr 
Kenntniu det vedischen Opferrituala, 
in 7 . St., 1. 321-396, xiii. 217-292. 

1M See my paper, Utber dat Pro- 
tijnd-Sdtm (1872), pp. 102-105. 


* That a portion of these last 
hooks is to be considered os an Arap- 
yaka seems to be beyond doubt; 
for xxxvii.-xxxix., in particular, 
this is certain, aa they ore explained 
in the Arapyaka port of the Bnth* 
man el. 
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must be supplied thereto in the proper place. The ten 
following adhy&ya8 (xxx.-xxxix.) contain the formulas for 
entirely new sacrificial ceremonies, viz., the purusha-medha 
(human sacrifice), 128 the sarva-medha (universal sacrifice), 
the pztri-medha (oblation to the Manes), and the pravargya 
(purificatory sacrifice). 124 *The lost adhydya, finally, has no 
sort ol' direct reference to the sacrificial ceremonial. It is 
also regarded as an Upanishad* and is professedly designed 
to fix the proper mean between those exclusively engaged 
in sacrificial acts and those entirely neglecting them. It 
belongs, at all events, to a very advanced stage of specu- 
lation, as it assumes a Lord (i&) of the uni verse. 1 — Inde- 
pendently of the above-mentioned external testimony to 
the later origin of these fifteen adhydyas , their posteriority 
is sufficiently proved by the relation in which they stand 
both to the Black Yajus and to their own Brahmaga, as well 
as by the data they themselves contain. In the Taittiriya- 
SamhitA only those formulas appear which pafe found in 
the first eighteen adhydyas , together with a few' of the man- 
tras belonging to the horse sacrifice ; the remainder of the 
latter, together with the mantras belonging to the sautrd- 
mani and the human sacrifice, are only treated of in the 
Taittirfya-Brahmana ; and those for^he universal and the 
purificatory sacrifices, as well as thore for oblations to the 
Manes, only in the Taittirfya- Aranyaka. In like manner, the 
first eighteen adhydyas are cited in full, and explained word 
by word in the first nine books of the Brahmana of the 
White Yajus ; but only a few of the formulas for the sau- 
trdmani, the horse sacrifice, human sacrifice, universal 


,n See my essay, Ueber Menitchen- 
offer bri den Indcrn dtr veditchen 
Zeii, in I. Str,, i. 54, ff. 

134 This translation of the word 
pravargya is not a literal one (for 
this see the St. Petersburg Diet., 
under root varj with prep, pro), 
but is borrowed from the sense aud 
purpose of the oeretnony in ques- 
tion ; the latter is, aooording to 
HaugonAit. Br&hm., i. x8, p. 42, "a 
preparatory rite intended foi provid- 
ing the saorifloer with a heavenly 
body, with which alone he is permit- 
ted to enter the reeidenoe of thegoda.” 


* Other parts, too, of the Vi- 
jas. S. have in later times been 
looked upon as Upatiishads ; for ex- 
ample, the sixteenth book ( 6 ata • 
rudriya), the thirty-first ( Purusha - 
ttikta), thirty-second (Tadeva), and 
the beginning of the thirty-fourth 
book (Stvatarjikalpa). 

+ According to Mahidhan’s com- 
mentary, its polemio is directed par- 
tially against the Bauddhas, that 
is, probably, against the dootrinea 
whioh afterwards were called Sfcp> 
khya. 
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sacrifice, and oblation to the Manes (xix.-xxxv.) are cited 
in the twelfth and thirteenth books, and that for the 
most part only by their initial words, or even merely 
by the initial words of the anuv&kas , without any sort 
of explanation; and it is only the three last adhydyas 
but one (xxxvii. - xxxix.) which ore again explained 
word by word, in the beginning of the fourteenth book. 
In the case of the mantras, but slightly referred to by 
their initial words, explanation seems to have been con- 
sidered unnecessary, probably because they were still 
generally understood; we have, therefore, of course, no 
guarantee that the writer of the Brahmana had them 
before him in the form which they bear at present. As 
to those mantras, on the contrary, which are not men- 
tioned at all, the idea suggests itself that they may not yet 
have been iascorporated into the Saiphita text extant when 
the BrahttahA was composed. They are, roughly speak- 
ing, of wfekinds. First, there are strophes borrowed 
from the jRik, and to be recited by the Hotar, which 
therefore, strictly speaking, ought not to he contained in 
the Yajus at all, and of which it is possible that the Brdh- 
mana may have taken no notice, for the reason that it has 
nothing to do with tjfee special duties of the Hotar ; e.g., 
in the twentieth, thirty -third, and thirty-fourth adhydyas 
especially. Secondly, there are passages of a Brahmana 
type, which are not, however, intended, as in the Black 
Yajus, to serve as an explanation of mantras preceding 
theni, but stand independently by themselves ; e.g., in par- 
ticular, several passages in the nineteenth adliydya , and 
the enumeration, in the form of a list, of the animals to 
be dedicated at the horse sacrifice, in the twenty-fourth 
adhydya. In the first eighteen adhydyas also, there occur 
a few sacrificial formulas which the Brahmana either fails 
to mention (and which, therefore, at the time when it was 
composed, did not form part of the Saiphita), or else cites 
only by their initial words, or even merely by the initial 
words of the anuvdkas. But this only happens in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth adhydyas , though 
here with tolerable frequency, evidently because these 
adhydyas themselves bear more or less the character of a 
Brahmana. — With regard, lastly, to the data contained in 
the last adhydyas, and testifying to their posteriority, these 
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are to be sought more especially in the thirtieth and 
thirty-ninth adhydyas , as compared with the sixteenth. 
It is, of course, only the Yajus portions proper which can 
here be adduced, and not the verses borrowed from the Rik- 
Samhitd, which naturally prove nothing in this connection. 
At most they can only yield a sort of measure for the time 
of their incorporation into the Yajus, in so far as they 
may be taken from the latest portions of jj he Rik, in which 
case the existence of these at that period would necessarily 
be presupposed. The data referred to consist in two facts. 
First, whereas in the sixteenth book liudra, as the god of the 
blazing fire, is endowed with a large nui'nber of the epithets 
subsequently applied to Siva, two my significant epithets 
are here wanting which are applied to him in the thirty- 
ninth book, viz,, tt&na and mahddeva, names probably 
indicating some kind of sectarian worship (see above, 
p. 45). Secondly, the number of the mixed castes given 
in the thirtieth is much higher than that given in the 
sixteenth book. Those mentioned in the former can hardly 
all have been in existence at the time of the latter, or we 
should surely have found others specified besides those 
that affc actually mentioned. 

Of the forty books of the Samhita, the sixteenth and 
thirtieth are those which bear most distinctly the stamp 
of the time to which they belong. The sixteenth book, on 
which, in its Taittiriya form, the honour was afterwards 
bestowed of being regarded as an Upanishad, and as the 
principal book of the $iva sects, treats of the propitiation 
of Rudra; and (sec 1 . St., ii. 22, 24-26) by its enumeration 
and distinction of the many different kinds of thieves, 
robbers, murderers, night-brawlers, and highwaymen, his 
supposed servants, reveals to us a time of insecurity and 
violence: its mention, too, of various mixed castes indi- 
cates that the Indian caste system and polity were already 
fully developed. Now as, in the nature of things, these 
were not established without vigorous opposition from 
those who were thrust down into the lower castes, and as 
this opposition must have manifested itself chiefly in 
feuds, open or secret, with their oppressors, I am inclined 
to suppose that this Rudra book dates from the time of 
these secret feuds on the part of the conquered aborigines, 
as well as of the Vrityas or unbrahmanised Aryans, after 
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their open resistance had been inor&pr less crushed. 115 At 
such a time, the worship of a god who passes as the pro* 
totype of terror and fury is quite intelligible.— The thirtieth 
book, in enumerating the different classes of persons to be 
dedicated flt the purusha-medha, gives the names of most 
of the Indian mixed castes, whence we may at any rate 
conclude that the complete consolidation of the Brah- 
manical polityAad then been effected. Some of the names 
here given are of peculiar interest. So, for example, the 
vidgadka, who is dedicated in v. 5 “ atikrusht&ya," The 
question arises, What is to be understood by mdgadha 1 
If we take atikrushta in the sense of “ great noise,” the 
most obvious interpretation of mdgadha is to understand 
it, with Maliidhara, in its epic sense, as signifying a 
minstrel,* son of a Vaifiya by a Kshatriya. This agreoB 
excellently with the dedications immediately following (in 
v. 6), of the suta to the dance, and of the iailuaha to song, 
though not bo well, it must be admitted, with the dedica- 
tions immediately preceding, of the kliba (eunuch), the 
a yoga (gambler?), and the puidchalu (harlot). The 
naigadha again appears in their company in v. 22/f and 
they cannot be said to throw the best light upon his moral 
character, a circumstance which is certainly surprising, 
considering the position held by this caste in the epic; 
though, on the other hand, in India also, musicians, 
dancers, and singers ( Gailushas ) have not at any time 
enjoyed the test reputation. But another interpretation 
of the word mdgadhn is possible^ In the fifteenth, the 


m By the Buddhist author Ta- aide*, an express condition is laid 
fomitra, scholiast of the Abhidbar- down that the four must belong 
uiakoda, the Satarudriya is stated neither to the &6dra nor to the 
to be a work by Vydsa against Brdhma^a caste. [By ayogH may 
Buddhism, whence, however, we also be meant an uuohaate woman ; 
have probably to conclude only see /. Str. , i. 76 ] 
that it passed for, and was used as, t Sdya^a, commenting on the 
a principal support for Siva worship, corresponding passage o( the Taitt. 
especially iii its detached form as a Brdhma^a (iii. 4. 1), explains the 
separate Upanishad ; see Burnouf’s word cUikruth^dya by atiniruUta- 
Introduction d VHutoirt du Buddh- devdya, “dedicated to the very 
time, p. 568 ; I. St., ii. 22. Blameworthy as his deity ” [m H4- 

* How he oomea by thie name is, jendra LtUa Hitra'a edition, p. 347] ; 
it is true, not dear. thiB * very Blameworthy,’ it ia true, 

t Here, however, the kUava is might also refer to Che bad moral 
put instead of the ayoyd, and be* -eputation of the minstrels. 
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so-called Vrdtya book* of the Atharva-Samhitd, the Vrdtya 
(i.e., the Indian living outside of the pale of Brahmanism) 
is brought into very special relation to the puh&chaK and 
the mdgadha ; faith is called his harlot, the mitra (friend ?) 
his mdgadha ; and similarly the dawn, the earth (?), the 
lightning his harlots, the mantra (formula), hasa (scorn ?), 
the thunder his mdgadhas. Owing to the obscurity of the 
Vrdtya book, the proper meaning of this passage is not 
altogether clear, and it is possible, therefore, that here also 
the dissolute minstrel might be intended. Still the con- 
nection set forth in the Sama-Siitras of Latyayana and 
Drahyayana, as well as in the corresponding passage of the 
Katiya-Siitra between the Vratyas and the magadhadcKya 
brahmabandhu , 12fl and the hatred with which the Magadhaa 
are elsewhere (see Roth, p. 38) spoken of in the Atharva- 
Samhita, both load us to interpret the mdgadha of the 
Vratya book as an heretical teacher. For the passages, 
also, which we are more immediately discussing, this inter- 
pretation vies with the one already given ; and it seems, 
in particular, to be favoured by the express direction in 
v. 22, that "the mdgadha, the harlot, the gambler, and the 
eunuch ” must neither be 6iidras nor Brahmans, — an in- 
junction which would be entirely superfluous for the mdga- 
dha at least, supposing him to represent a mixed caste, but 
which is quite appropriate if the word signifies “ a native 
of the country Magadha” If we adopt this latter inter- 
pretation, it follows that heretical (i.e., Buddliist) opinions 
must have existed in Magadha at the time of the com- 
position of this thirtieth adhydya. Meanwhile, however, 
the question which of these two interpretations is the 
better one remains, of course, unsolved. — The mention of 
the nakshatradartia, "star-gazer,” in v. 10, and of the 


* Translated by Aufrecht, 1 , St . , 
I. 130, ff. [The St. Petersburg Diot., 
a. v., considers ‘the praise of the 
Vrdtya in Ath. xv. as an idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendicant 
(parivi'djaka, &o.) ; ' the fact of hiB 
being specially connected with the 
putUohali and the mdgadha remains, 
nevertheless, very strauge, and even 
with this interpretation leads us to 
•urmise suggestions of liuddhism.] 
In the very same way, the 


Mdgadha — explained by Sdyapa as 
Magadhadeiotpanno brahmachdri— 
is contemptuously introduced by 
the Stitr&kdra (probably Baudlid- 
yana ?) to T. S., vii. 5. 9. 4, in asso> 
oiation with a puMchali; see I. St,, 
xii. 330. — That there were good 
Brahmans tfbo in Magadha appears 
from the aahie Magadhatdtl, which 
is given to Prdtibodhipntra, the 
seoond son of Hrasva Mdpddkeya, 1° 
ddnkh. Ar., vii. 14. 
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ganaka, “ calculator/’ in v. 20, permits us, at all events, to 
conclude that astronomical, i.e. , astrological, science was 
t then actively pursued. It is to it that, according to Mahl- 
"dhara at least, the "questions” repeatedly mentioned in v. io 
relate, although Sdyana, perhaps more oorreotly, thinks 
that they refer to the usual disputations of the Brahmans. 
The existence, too, of the so-called Vedic quinquennial 
cycle is apparent from the fact that in v. 15 (only in 
xxvii. 45 besides) the five names of its years are enume- 
rated ; and this supposes no inconsiderable proficiency in 
astronomical observation. 127 — A barren wife i§ dedicated in 
v. 15 to the Atharvans, by which term Sayapa understands 
the imprecatory and magical formulas bearing the name 
Atharvan ; to which, therefore, one of their intended effects, 
barrenness, is here dedicated. If this be the correct ex- 
planation, it necessarily follows that Atharvan - songs 
existed at the time of the thirtieth book.— The names of 
the three dice in v. 18 (krita, tretd, and dvdpara) ore 
explained by Sayapa, commenting on the corresponding 
passage of the Taittirfya-Brdhmana, as the names of the epic 
yagas, which are identical with these — a supposition which 
will not hold good here, though it may, perhaps, in the 
case of the Taittirfya- Brahmana* — The hostile reference 
to the CharakAehdrya in v. 18 has already been touched 
upon (p. 87). 188 

In the earlier books there are two passages in particular 
which give an indication of the period from which they 
date. The first of these exists only in the KAnva recen- 
sion, where it treats of the sacrifice at the consecration of 
the king. The text in the MAdhyamdina recension (ix. 
40, x. 18) runs as follows : " This is your king, 0 ye So and 
So,” where, instead of the name of the people, only the 
indefinite pronoun ami is used; whereas in the KA$va 


,tT Since taipvaUara ia here men- 
tioned twioe, at the beginning and 
at the end, possibly we have here to 
do with a sexennial oyole even (of. 
T, Br., iii. 10. 4. 1) ; see my paper, 
Die veditehen flachrictiten won den 
Nakthatm , it 298 (raw) 1 . The 
earliest allusion to the quinquennial 
yi tga occurs in the $ik itself, iii. 
55. 18 (i. »S- *)• 


* Where, moreover, the fourth 
name, kali, is found, instead of the 
dikanda given here [see /. 8 tr. t i. 

l ® SdyaQ& on T. Br, ill. 4. 16, p. 
361, explains (!) the word by ‘teacher 
of the art of dancing on the point 
of a bamboo ; ’ but the naAianartim 
is introduced separately in v. 21 (T. 
Br., iii. 4. 17). 
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recension we read (xi. 3. 3, 6. 3) : “ This is your king, 0 ye 
Kurus, 0 ye PanchAlas.” * The second passage occurs in 
connection with the horse sacrifice (xxiii. 18). The ma- 
hishi, or principal wife of the king, performing thiB 
sacrifice, must, in order to obtain a son, pass the night by 
the side of the horse that has been immolated, placing its 
Hina on her upastha; with her fellow- wives, who are 
forced to accompany her, she pours forth her sorrow in 
this lament : “ 0 AmbA, 0 Ambika, 0 AmbAlikA, no one 
takes me (by force to the horse) ; (but if 1 go not of myself), 
the (spiteful) horse will lie with (another, as) the (wicked) 
SubkadrA who dwells in KAmpila.”t KAmpfla is a town 
in the country of the Paflchalas. SubhadrA, therefore, 
•would seem to be the wife of the king of that district, J 
and the benefits of the aivamedha sacrifice are supposed 
to accrue to them, unless the mahishi consents voluntarily 
to give herself up to this revolting ceremony. If we 
are justified in regarding the mahisH as the consort of a 
king of the Kurus, — and the names AmbikA and AmbA- 
likA actually appear in this connection in the MahA- 
BliArata, to wit, as the names of the mothers of Dhpita- 
rAslitra and PAndu, — we might then with probability 
infer that there existed a hostile, jealous feeling on the 
part of the Kurus towards the PanchAlas, a feeling which 
was possibly at that time only smouldering, but which 
in the epic legend of the MahA-BhArata we find had burst 
out into the flame of open warfare. However this may 
be, the allusion to KAmpfla at all events betrays that the 
verse, or even the whole book (as well as the correspond- 


* SAyapa, on the corresponding 
passage of the BrAbmaga (v. 3. 3. 
Ii), remarks that Baudh 4 yn.na reads 
aka 90 Bharald rdjtti [thuB T. S., 
i. 8. 10. 2; T. Br., i. 7 4. 2]. 
Apastamba, on the contrary, lets us 
choose between Bkaratd, Kwravo , 
PaAchdld, Eurupdfl r.hdld, or jand 
rdjd, according to the people to 
whom the king belongs. [The 
Ktyh., zv. 7, has etha te janate 
r&jd. ] 

t The RrAhinana of the White 
Yajus quotes only the beginning of 
tins verse ; consequently the words 


Bubhadrihd^p, kdmpUavdnnim are 
wanting in it. 

t Ab a matter of fact, we find in 
the Mah 4 -Bh 4 rata a SubhadrA m 
wife of Arjuna, the representative 
of the Fafiolidlas ; on aooount of a 
Subhadrd (possibly on aceount of 
her abduction, related in the MahA- 
BhArata?) a great war seems to 
have arisen, as appears from some 
words -qp9ted several times by the 
scholiast on PAnini. Has he the 
authority of th# MahAbhAshya for 
tlris ? [the MahAbhAshya has nothing 
about it}. 
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tag passages of the Taitt. Brdhmaira), originated in the 
region of the Pafichdlas; and this inference holds good 
also for the eleventh book of the Kdnva recension. 1 ® We 
might further adduce in proof of it the use of the word 
arjuna in the Mddhyamdina, and of phalgv/na in the 
Kdnva recension, in a formula 180 relating to the sacrifice 
at the consecration of the king (x. 21) : “ To obtain intre- 
pidity, to obtain food(, I, the offerer, ascend) thee(, 0 
chariot,) 1 , the inviolate Arjuna (Phalgunn),” i.e., Indra, 
Indra-like. For although we must take both these words 
in this latter sense, and not as proper names (see I. St., 
i. 190), yet, at any rate, some connection must be assumed 
between this use and the later one, where they appear as 
the appellation of the chief hero of the Pdndus (or Pafi- 
clidlas ?) ; and this connection consists in the fact that 
the legend specially applied these names of Indnt* to 
that hero of the Pdfldus (or Pafichdlas ?) who was 'pre- 
eminently regarded by it as an incarnation of Indra. 

Lastly, as regards the critical relation of the richas in- 
corporated into the Yajus, 1 have to observe, that in general 
the two recensions of the Kd^vas and of the Mddhyaip- 
dinas always agree with each other in this particular, and 
that their differences refer, rather, to the Yajus-portions. 
One half of the Yajasaneyi-Saiphitd consists of richas, or 
verses; the other of yajur'tshi, i.e., formulas in prose, a 
measured prose, too, which rises now and then to a true 
rhythmical swing. The greater number of these richas 

“ In T. S., vii. 4. 19. 1, Kd(h. 1,0 Bee V, 8., z. 21 ; the parallel 
Aa'., iv. 8, there are two vocative* paaaagea in T. S., i. 8, 1 5, T. Br., 
instead of the two accusatives : be- L 7. 9. I, Kd(h., zv. 8, have no- 
sides, we have nibhagt for itibhad thing of this. 

rdiji. The vuoatlve kdmpQavdrini * The Brdhmapa, moreover, ax- 
is explained by Bdyana, * O thou presBly designates arjuna m (he 
that art veiled in a beautiful gar- ‘ secret name 1 (, guhyaiji , n dma) of In- 
uient’ (kdmpilatobdenaildghyovattra- dra [ii. I. 2. XI, v. 4. 3. 7]. How ll 
viiaha uchyate; see /. St., xii. 3x2) thiB to be understood! The 00m- 
This explanation ie haidly justifi- mentary remarks on it: arjuna 
able, and Mahfdhara’s refei ence of iti hlndratya rahatywfi n dma J ata 
the word to the oity of Kdmpila eva IcJialu tatputn Pdrrfavaanadh- 
must be retained, at least for the yame pravfittifr. [What la (he 
wording of the text which we have rending of the Kdnva recension in 
iu the V. 8. In the fratijnd- these passages ? Has it, as in the 
Paridialila, Kdmptlya is given outlie Saipbitd, so here also, not arjuna, 
eastern limit of Madhyndesa ; see but pAatyuna f] 
my PratijndaAtra, pp. 101-10$. 
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recur in the Rik-Saiphita, and frequently with consider* 
able variations, the origin and explanation of which I have 
already discussed in the introduction (see above, pp. 9, 10). 
Readings more ancient than those of the Rik are not found 
in the Yajus, or at least only once in a while, which results 
mainly from the f*ct that Rik and Yajus agree for the 
most part with each other, as opposed to the Saman. We 
do, however.'find that verses have undergone later altera- 
tions to adapt them to the sense of the ritual And 
finally, we meet with a large number of readings which 
appear of equal authority with those of the Rik, especi- 
ally in the verses which recur in those portions of the 
Rik-Saiphitd that are to be regarded as the most modern. 

The Vdjasaneyi-Samhitd, in both recensions, has been 
edited by myself (Berlin, 1849-52), with the commentary 
of Mahfdhara, 181 written towards the end of the sixteenth 
century ; and in the course of next year a translation is 
intended to appear, which will give the ceremonial belong- 
ing to each verse, together with a full glossary* Of the 
work of "Data, a predecessor of Mahfdhara, only fragments 
have been preserved, and the commentary of Madhava, 
which related to the Kdnva recension, u -’ appears to be 
entirely lost. Both were supplanted by Mahfdhara’s work, 
and consequently obliterated; an occurrence which has hap- 
pened in a similar way in almost all branches of Indian 
literature, and is greatly to be regretted. 

I now turn to the Brdhmana of the White Yajus, the 
& atapatha-Brdhmana , which, from its compass and con- 
tents, undoubtedly occupies the most significant and im- 
portant position of all the Bralima$as. First, as to its 


1,1 For whioh, unfortunately, no tary (lately again by Roer in the 
■uffloient manusoript materials were Bibliotheca Jndica, rol. viii.) [and 
at my disposal ; see Mttller, Preface vol. xv. — A lithographed edition of 
to vol. vi. of his large edition of the the text of the Vdjaa. Boqihittf, with 
Rik, p. xlvi. aqq., and my reply in a Hindi translation of Mahidhara’s 
Liieraritchet Uentralblatl, 1875, pp. commentary, has been published by 
519, 520. Gii ipraaddavarman, Rtfja of Besma, 

* (This promise has not been ful- 1870-74, in BesroaJ. 
tiled, owing to the pressure of other 189 Upon what this speeial state 
Ipbours.] The fortieth adhydya, the meat is based I cannot at p r es e nt 
Ifopanishad, is in the Kdpva reoen- show: but that Mddhava commented 
sion commented by daxpkara ", it has tb am. S. also is shown, for example, 
been translated and edited several by the quotation in Mahtdham to 
times together with this oommtn- xlii. 45, 
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extent, — this is sufficiently denoted by its very name, 
which describes it as consisting of 100 pathos (paths), or 
sections. The earliest known occurrence of this name is 
in the ninth vdrttika to Fdn. iv. 2. 60, and in the gana 
to Pdn. v. 3. roo, both authorities of very doubtful* anti- 
quity. The same remark applies to the Naigeya-daivata , 
where the name also appears (see Benfey’s Sdmaveda , p. 
277). With the single exception of a passage in the twelfth 
boot of the Mahd-Bharata, to which 1 shall revert in the 
sequel, I have only met with it, besides, in the commen- 
taries and in the colophons of the MSS. of the work itself. 
In the Mddhyamdina school the datapath a-Brahmapa con- 
sists of fourteen kdndas, each of which bears a special 
title in the commentaries and in the colophons: these 
titles are usually borrowed from the contents ; ii‘. and vii. 
are, however, to me inexplicable.! The fourteen kdndas 
are together subdivided into 100 adhydyas (or 68 pra- 
pd(hakas), 438 brdhmanas, and 7624 kanfrikds}** In the 
K&nva recension the work consists of seventeen kdndas, 
the first, fifth, and fourteenth books being each divided 
into two parts ; the first book, moreover, has here changed 
places with the second, and forms, consequently, the second 
and third. The names of the books are the same, but the 
division into prapd(hakas is altogether unknown: the adhy- 
dyas in the thirteen and a half books that have thus far 
been recovered * number 85, the brdhmanas 360, the kan- 
dikds 4965. The total for the whole work amounts, accord- 
ing to a list accompanying one of the manuscripts, to 104 
adhydyas, 446 brdhmanas, 5866 karujiikds. If from this 
the recension of the Kaijva school seems considerably 


• The ffaqa is an dkf-itigapa, and 
the stttro to whioh it belongs is, ac- 
cording to the Calcutta edition, not 
explained in the Mahdbhdsbya ; 
possibly therefore it does not belong 
to the original text of Pdpini. [The 
vdrttika m question is, in point of 
fact, explained in the Mahdbhdahya 
(fol. 67*), and thus the existence of 
the name iatapatka, as well as start* 
fipatha (see p. 1 19), ip guaranteed, 
at leaat for the time when this work 
was composed ; see /. St., xiii. 443.] 

f The name of tha second book is 


Shapddikd, that of the seventh Bat- 
tiff ha (a. 

1,8 For statements disagreeing 
with this, which are found in the 
MSS., see note on pp. 1 10, 12a 

t Of the fourth book there exists 
only the first half ; and the third, 
thirteenth, and sixteenth books are 
wanting altogether. [It is much to 
be regretted that nothing has yet 
been done for the Kdnva recension, 
and that a complete copy has not 
yet been reoovered.] 
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shorter than that of the Mddhyamdinas, it is> so only in 
appearance; the disparity is probably rather to be ex- 
plained by the greater length of the karujUkds in the for- 
mer. Omissions, it is true, not unfrequently occur. For 
the#rest, I have no means of ascertaining with perfect 
accuracy the precise relation of the Brahmana of the 
Kdnva school to that of the Mddhyaipdinas ; and what I 
have to say in the sequel will therefore relate Jolely to the 
latter, tinless I expressly mention the former. 

As I have already remarked, when speaking of the 
Samhitd, the first nine kdnqtas of the Brahmana refer to 
the first eighteen books of the Samhitd ; they quote the 
separate verses in the same order* word for word, explain- 
ing them dogmatically, and establishing their connection 
with the ritual. The tenth kdnda, which bears the name 
of Agni-rahasya (“ the mystery of fire ”), contains mystical 
legends and investigations as to the significance, &c., of the 
various ceremonies connected with the preparation of the 
sacred fires, without referring to any particular portions of 
the Samhitd. This is the case likewise in the eleventh 
kdnda, called from its extent Ashfddhydyi which contains 
a recapitulation of the entire ritual already discussed, with 
supplements thereto, especially legends bearing upon it, 
together with special particulars concerning the study of 
the sacred works and the provisions made for this pur- 
pose. The twelfth kdnda, called Madhyama, “ the middle 
one,” treats of prdyaAchittas or propitiatory ceremonies 
for untoward events, either previous to the sacrifice, dur- 
ing, or after it ; and it is only in its last portion, where 
the Sautrdmani is discussed, that it refers to certain of the 
formulas contained in the Saiphitd (xix.-xxi.) and relating 
to this ceremony. The thirteenth kdnda, called Afaamedha, 
treats at some length of the horse sacrifice ; and then with 
extreme brevity of the human sacrifice, the universal sac- 
rifice, and the sacrifice to the Manes ; touching upon the 
relative portions of the Samhitd (xxii.-xxxv.) but very 
seldom, and even then very slightly. The fourteenth 
kd/iujUi, called Aranyaka, treats in its first three adhydyas 


* Only in the introduction does of the new moon and full moon sao- 
a variation occur, as the Brdhmaga riflees, which is evidently more oor- 
treats first of the morning and even- reob systematically, 
ing sacrifices, and not till afterwards 
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of tne purii\patiou of the fire, 184 and here it quotes almost 
in their entirety the ffhroe last books but one of the Sam- 
hita (xxxvii.-xxxix.) f the last six adhydyas are of a purely 
speculative and legendary character, and form by them- 
selves a distinct work, or Upanishad, under the name of 
Vfihad-Aranyaka. This general summary of the eon- 
tents of the several kdndas of itself suggests the conjec- 
ture that the first nine constitute the most ancient part 
of the Brdlftnana, an# that the last five, on the contrary, 
are of later origin, — a conjecture which closer investiga- 
tion reduces to a certainty, both on external and internal 
evidence. With reference to the external evidence, in the 
first place, we find it distinctly stated in the passage , 
the Maha-Bharata above alluded to (xii. 11734) that the 
complete datapath a comprises a Rahasya (the tenth kdnda), 
a tiamgraha (the eleventh kdnda), and a Pari&esha (tho 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth kdndas). Further, in 
the vdrttika already quoted for the name &atapatha, we 
also meet with the word shashfipatha m as the name of a 
work ; and I have no hesitation in referring this name to 
the first nine kdndas, which collectively number sixty 
adhydyas. On the other hand, in support of the opinion 
that the last five kdndas are a later addition to the first 
nine, I have to adduce the term Afadhyama (“ the middle 
one”), the name of the twelfth kdnda, which can only be 
accounted for in this way, whether we refer it merely to 
the last three kdndas but one, or to all the five * 


1#4 The jrravargya concerns, ra- 
ther, the lustration of the Baonfioer 
himself ; see above note 124, p. 108. 

190 It is found in the Pratijnd- 
Paii&shta also, and alone with it 
the name a iitiyatha (I) ; iatapatha, 
ou the contrary, is apparently want- 
ing there ; see my essay on the Pra- 
tijnd-Stitra, pp. 104, 105. 

* In the latter case a difficulty is 
caused by the Kdtyva recension, which 
subdivides the last kdqda into two 
parts (xvi., xvii.) j this division, 
however, seems not to have been 
generally reoeived, einoe in the MSS. 
of Saiphara's commentary, at least, 
the Upanishad (xvii.) is reckoned 
throughout as beginning with the 


third adhydya (viz., of the hd^fa), 
bo that xvi. and xvii. coincide. — [A 
highly remarkable atatementia found 
in the MSS. of the Mddhyaqidina 
recension at v. 3. 1. 14, to the effect 
that this point marks not only Jtdtf- 
4 <uyd 'raharji, with 236 katfikdi, 
but also, according to » marginal 
gloss, iatapathasyd ’rdhaiji, with 
3129 Jcantfikdt ; see p. 497 of my 
edition. As a matter or fact, the 
preceding ka^ditds do amount to 
this latter number ; but If we fix it 
as the norm for the second half, 
we are only brought down to xii. 7. 
3. 18, that is, not even to the close 
of the twelfth book I The point 
which marks the exact half for the 
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Now these last five kdv4as appear to stand in the same 
order in which they actually and successively originated ; 
so that each succeeding one is to be regarded as less 
ancient than the one that precedes it. This conjecture is 
based on internal evidence drawn from the data therein 
contained, — evidence which at the same time decides the 
question of their being posterior to the first nine kdiidoa. 
In the first place, the tenth still connects itself 

pretty closely with the preceding books, especially in its 
great veneration for Sdnflilya, the principal authority upon 
the building of altars for the sacred fires. The following 
are the data which Beem to me to favour the view that it 
belongs to a different period from the first nine books. In 
i. 5 . 1 , flf., all the sacrifices already discussed in the pre- 
ceding books are enumerated in their proper order, and 
identified with the several ceremonies of the Agni-chayana, 
or preparation of the sacred fireplace. — Of the names 
of teachers here mentioned, soveral end in -dyana, a ter- 
mination of which we find only one example in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth kdndas respectively : thus we 
meet here with a Kauhinayana, Sayakdyana, Vdmaka- 
kshdyana (also in vii.), RiijastamMyana, 3an<jlilyayana (also 
in ix.), Satyayani (also in viii.), and the &akdy anins. —The 
VaAfia appended at the close (i.e., the list of the teachers 
of this book) differs from the general VaA 6 a of the entire 
Brahma^a (at the close of the fourteenth book) in not 
referring the work to Yajnavalkya, but to Sdndilya, and 
also to Tura Kdvasheya (whose ancestor Kavasha we find 
on the banks of the Sarasvatf in the Aitareya-Brdhmana). 
The only tribes mentioned are the Salvas and Kekayas 
(especially their king, Aivapati Kaikeya), — two western 
tribes not elsewhere alluded to in the Brahma^as. — The 

present extent of the work (3812 k.) marking of the accents is earlier in 
u at vL 7. 1. 19, whole also the date than the division of the text 
MSS. repeat the above statement into kairfikdt. As, however, we 
(p. 555). — It deserves special men- find exactly the same state of things 
tiou that the notation of the aooents with regard to the final and iuitud 
operates beyond the limits of the words of the individual brdhma^aa 
individual kanfikdi, the ucceut at (see Jenaer Litcraturzeitung, 1875, p. 
the end of a katfdikd being modified 314), we should hIbo have to refer 

S ’ the accent of the first word of the brdhmana division to a latef 
e next karfikd. From this we date, and this is hardly possible], 
might perhaps conolude that the 
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legends here as well as in the four succeeding kdn&aa are 
mostly of an historical character, and are besides chiefly 
connected with individual teachers who cannot have lived 
at a time very distant from that of the legends themselves. 
In the earlier k&ndas , on the contrary, the legends are 
mostly of a mythological character, or, if historical? refer 
principally to occurrences belonging to remote antiquity ; 
so that hese»a distinot difference is evident — The fray* 
vidyd (the ’three VedaB) is repeatedly discussed in a very 
special manner, and the number of the richas is stated to 
be 12,000, that of the ya/os-verses 8000, and that of the 
admans 4000. Here also for the first time appear the 
names Adhvaryus, Bahvj-ichas, and Chhandogas side by 
side ; * here, too, we have the first occurrence of the words 
vpanishad (as *dra of the Veda), upanishaddm ddet&Ji, 
mimdnsd (mentioned once before, it is true, in the first 
kdtida ), adhidevatam, adhiyajnam , adhydtmam and 
Li&tly, here for the first time we have the form of address 
bhavdn (instead of the earlier bhagavdn). Now and then 
also a iloha is quoted in confirmation, a thing which occurs 
extremely seldom in the preceding books. 9 Further, many 
of the technical names of the sdmans and 6 astras are men- 
tioned (tliis, however, has occurred before, and also in the 
tenth book of the Saqihita) ; and generally, frequent refer- 
ence is made to the connection subsisting with the richas 
and sdmans, which harmonises with the peculiarly mys- 
tical and systematising character of the whole 

That the eleventh kdnda is a supplement to the first 
nine is sufficiently evident from its contents. The first 
two adhydyas treat of the sacrifices at the new and full 
moon; the four following, of the morning and evening sacri- 
ficial fires, of the sacrifices at the three seasons of the year, 
of the inauguration of the pupil by the teacher ( dchdrya ), of 
the proper Btudy of the sacred doctrines, &c. ; and the last 
two, of the sacrifices of animals. The fiigveda, Yajurvtda, 
and Sdmaveda, the Atharvdngirasas , the anvMsanas, the 
vidyds, the vdkovdkya, the 'UihaJapurdna, the ndrdJahsis, 
and the gdthds are named as subjects of study. We have 

* Along with the ydtuvidat (thoae 1M Mimdntd, adAichdmMfc and 
skilful in witohoraft), mrpamdat adJiydtoxaiK occur several times in 
(serpent - charmers), dm^mmidas, the aadlor books. 
ho. 
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Already' met with this enumeration (see p. 93) in the 
second chapter of the Taitt. Aranyaka, although in a con- 
siderably later form* and we find a similar one in the 
fourteenth kdnda. In all these passages, the commen- 
taries^ probably with perfect justice, interpret these ex- 
pressions in this way, viz., that first the Samhitas are speci- 
fied, and then the different parts of the Br&hmanas ; so that 
by the latter get of terms we should have to understand, not 
distinct species of works, but only the several portions 
respectively so designated which were blended together in 
the Br&hmapas, and out of which the various branches of 
literature were in course of time gradually developed. The 
terms anuSdsana (“ritual precept” according to Say ana, 
hut m Vrihad-Ar., ii. 5. 19, iv. 3. 25, Kathopan., 6 . 15, 
“spiritual doctrine”), vidyd, “spiritual doctrine,” and 
ydthd, "strophe of a song” (along with Moka), are in fact 
so used in a few passages (ydthd indeed pretty frequently) 
in these last five books, and in the Brahmanas or Upa- 
nishads of the Rik and Sainan. Similarly vdkovdkya in the 
sense of “ disputation ” occurs in the seventh kdnda, and 
itihdsa at least once in .the eleventh kdnda itself (i. 6. 9). 
It is only the expressions purdna and ndrd&ansis that do 
not thus occur ; in their stead — in the sense of narrative, 
legend— we find, rather, the terms dkhydna, vydkhydna, 
anvdkhydna, updlchydna. Vydkhydna , together with anu- 
vydkhydna and upavydkhydna , also occurs in the sense of 
“ explanation.” In these expressions, accordingly, we have 
evidence that at the time of this eleventh kdnda certain 
Samhitas and Brdhmanas of the various Vodas, and even 
the Atharva-Samhita itself, were in existence. But, fur- 
ther, as bearing upon this point, in addition to the single 
verses from the songs of the Rik, which are here, as in the 
earlier books, frequently cited (by “ tad etad rishvnd ' bhy - 
antiJctam,"), we have in the eleventh kdnda one very special 
quotation, extending over an entire hymn, and introduced 
by the words “ tad etad uktapratyuktam palichadaiarcham 
Bahvrichdh prdhuh.” It is an interesting fact for the 
critic that in our text of the Rik the hymn in question 


* From it has evidently originated t Here Sityapa forms an exoep- 
a passage in Y^jnavalkya’s Code (L tion, as he at least states the other 
4S), which does nut harmonise at all explanation also, 
with the rest of that work. 
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(mafujt. x. 95) numbers not fifteen but eighteen richtu. 
Single Uokas are also frequently quoted as confirmation. 
From one of these it appears that the care taken of horses 
in the palace of Janamejaya had at that time passed into 
a proverb: this is also the first mention, of this king. 
Rudrn here for the first time receives the name of Mahii- 
deva* (v. 3. 5). — Tn iii. 3. 1, fF., special rules areTor the first 
time given concerning the begging (bhikakdfya £ ihe tyrahma- 
chdrins, &c., which custom is besides alluded, to in the 
thirtieth book of the Saiphitd [v. 18].— Ttat wist throw* 
special light upon the date of the eleventh kdijda is the fre- 
quent mention here made, and for the first time, of Jan aka, 
king (samrdj) of Videha, as the patron of Ydjnavalkya. 
The latter, the Kaurupafichdla Udddlaka Aru^i and his 
son ^vetaketu, are (as in the Vjihad-Aranyaka) the chief 
figures in the legends. T 

The twelfth kdnda alludes to the destruction of the 
kingdom of the Srinjayas, whom we find in the second 
kdnda at the height of their prosperity, and associated 
with the Kurus. This connection may still be traced here, 
for it seems as if the Kauravya Valhika Pratipfya wished 
to take their part against Chakra, their enemy, who was a 
native of the country south of the Revd, and priest of King 
Dushtarftu of Daiapurusharpvajya, but that his efforts 
failed. — The names Vdrkali (?.«., Vdshkali) and Nika 
Maudgalya probably also point to a later period of time ; 
the latter does not occur elsewhere except in the "Vphad- 
Araijyaka and the Taittirfyopanishad. — The Rigveda, the 
Yajurveaa, and the Sumaveda are mentioned, and we find 
testimony to the existence of the Yedic literature generally 
in the statement that a ceremony once taught by Indra to 
Yasishtha and formerly only known to the Vasishthas — 
whence in former times only a Ydsishtha could act as 
brahman (high priest) at its performance — might now be 
studied by any one who likdu, and consequently that any 
one might officiate as brahman thereat. 187 — In iii 4. 1 
occurs the first mention of pv/rusha Hdrdyana . — The Hama 
of Proti Kau&Lmbeya Kausurubindi probably presupposes 
the existence of the Pafichdla city Kauddmbi 

* In the sixth Jatyfa he b still 187 See on thla /. 8 t., x. 34, 35. 
called mahdn devaf^. • " 
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The thirteenth kdnda repeatedly mentions purusha Nd- 
rdyana. Here also Kuvera VaiSravana, king of the Raksh- 
asas, is named for the first time. So, too, we find here 
the first allusion to the suktas of the Rik, the anuvdkas * 
of the Yajus, the daSats of the Sarnan, and the parvans of 
the Atharv 4 nas and Aflgirasas, which division, however, 
does not appear in the extant text of the Atharvan. A 
division into parvam is also mentioned in connection with 
the Sarpavidya «nd the Devnjanavidya, so* that by these 
names at all events distinct works must be understood. 
Of Itihasa and Purana nothing but the name is given ; 
they are not spoken of as divided into parvans, a clear 
proof that even at that time they wore merely understood 
as isolated stories and legends, and not as works of any 
extent. 138 — While in the first nine books the statement 
that a subject has been fully treated of already is expressed 
by tasyokto bandhvh [or, so ’sdv eva bandhvh , and the like], 
the same is expressed here by tasyoktam brdhmanam. — The 
use in v. I. 18 of the words ekavachana and bahmachana 
exactly corresponds to their later grammatical significa- 
tion. — This lcdwla iB, however, very specially distinguished 
by the number of gdthds , strophes of historical purport, 
which it quotes at the close of the account of the horse 
sacrifice, and in which are given the names of kings who 
celebrated it in earlier times. Only one of these gdthds 
appears in the Rik-Samhitu (mand. iv. 42. 8) ; the greater 
number of them recur in the last book of the Aitareya- 
Brahmapa, and in the Maha-llharata, xii. 910, fif., in both 
places with many variations.t The question here arises 
whether we have to regard these gdthds as fragments of 
more lengthy hymns, or if they must be looked upon 
merely as separate memorial verses. The fact that in con- 
nection with some of these names (if we take into account 

* This tens, however, ooours in terms in thfr&takb. Sr., xvi. 2; kfa 
the preeeding fcdntfcu also, e.g. t in Vld. Sr., x. 7. 

ix. 1. 1. 15. f The passages in the Mabd-Bhi- 

1M This is favoured also by the rata evidently connect themselves 
fact that they are here nttrihutod to with the ^atapatha-Brdhma^a, to 
fishermen and fowlerp ; with which which, as well as to its author Tdj- 
may be oompared the tale of the navalkya, and his patron Janaka, 
flshermaiden as mother of Vytisa, in special regard is had in this book of 
the Mahd-Bhfrata. The whole state- the MahA-Bhdrata. [See also Staid*., 
meat recurs in almost identical xvi. 8. 25-29. 32.] 
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the Aitarey a- Brdhm&^f also; two, three, four, five, and 
even six verses are quoted, and always in the same metre, 
in Slokas, certainly favours the former view. Only one ex- 
ception occurs where the first and fourth verses are Stokas, 
but the second trishfubh, the third not being quoted at all ; 
it is, however, according to the commentary, understood by 
implication, so that this instance tells, perhaps,' Vith a very 
special force in favour of the view in question. The ana- 
logy of the gdfads or Slokas of non-historic. purport quoted 
elsewhere cannot be brought forward in 'Support either of 
the one view or of the other, for the very same uncertainty 
exists respecting them. Moreover, these verses repeatedly 
contain very old Yedic forms * Again, their expressions 
of eulogy are for the most part very hyperbolical, and they 
might therefore perhaps be looked upon as the utterance 
of a still fresh feeling of gratitude ; so that we should have 
to consider their origin as in part contemporary with the 
princes they extol : otherwise this circumstance does not 
readily admit of explanation^ A passage in the thirteenth 
k&iida itself directly favours this view (see I. St., i. 187). 
Among the kings here named the following deserve special 
mention: Bharata, son of Duhshanta and the Apsaras 
Sakuntald, and descendant of Sudvumua— $atdnikaj Sdt- 
rajita, king of the Bharatas, and enemy of Dhritardshtra, 
king of the Kaiis — Purukutsa§ Aikshvaka — Para Atpdra 
Hairanyandbha Kausalya — but above all, Janamejaya 
Parikshita, with the Pdrikshitfyas (his three brothers), Bhi- 
masena, Ugrasena, and jWtasenn, who by means of the 
horse sacrifice were absolved from “ all guilt, all brahma- 
hatyd .” The time when these last four lived cannot be con- 
sidered as very distant from that of the k&nfa itself, since 
their sacrificial priest Indrota Daivdpa Saunaka (whom the 
Mahd-Bhdrata, xii. 5595, also specifies as such) is onoe 
mentioned in it apparently as coming forward in oppoai- 

* Ami names too: thus, the kinp Still this is both in itself * very 
of the PaAohdlas is called Kraivya, forced explanation, and besides many 
the explanation given by the Brdh- of these versea are of purely bistort* 
mapa being that the Pu&ch 41 as were cal purport, and Oontain no allusion 
* formerly ' called Krivis. to the presents given to the priest*. 

t Unless these verses were merely J See Vflj. S., 34. 52 (not in tbs 
invented by priests in order to sti- ljtik). 

initiate kings to copy and emulate § See $ik, ma+d. iv. 43. 8. 
the liberality of their aneestors. 
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tion to Bhallaveya ; while his owii opinion, differing fi om 
that of the latter, is in turn rejected by Y&jnavalkya. On 
account of the interest of the subject I introduce here an- 
other passage from the fourteenth book, from which we 
may gather the same result. We there find a rival of 
Ydjnavalkya testing him with a question, the solution of 
which the former had previously obtained from ft Gan- 
dharva, who held in his possession the daughter of Kapya 
Patamchala of the country of the Madras ; — the question, 
namely, “ Whither have the Pdriksliitas gone ? ” the solu- 
tion of which therefore appears to have been looked upon 
as extremely difficult. Yajnavalkya answers: “Thither 
where (all) afoamedha sacrifices go.” Consequently the 
Parikshitas must at that time have been altogether 
extinct. Yet their life and end must have been still 
freBh in the memory of the people, and a subject of 
general curiosity/ It almost seems as though their “ guilt, 
Lheir brahmahatyd" had been too great for people to be- 
lieve that it could have been atoned for by sacrifices were 
they ever so holy ; or that by such means the Parikshitas 
could have become parLakers of the reward fixed for other 
less culpable evil-doers. It appears further as if the Brah- 
mans had taken special pains to rehabilitate their memory, 
and in this undoubtedly they were completely successful. 
Or was it, on the contrary, that the majesty and power of 
the Parikshitas was so great and dazzling, and their end so 
surprising, that it was difficult to believe they had really 
passed away ? I prefer, however, the former explanation. 

The fourteenth kdnda, at the beginning of its first part 
(that relating to ritual), contains a legend of a contention 
among the gods, in which Vislniu came off victorious, 
whence it became customary to say, “Vishnu is the 
trashtha (luckiest ?) of the gods.” This is the first time 
that we find Vishnu brought into such prominence; 
indeed, he otherwise only appears in the legend of 
the three strides, and as the iepre^>entative of the 
sacrifice itself, —a position which is, in fact, ascribed to 

• The oountvy of the Madras lies wife of PiijuJu and mother of the 
In the north-west, aud is therefoie two youngest rify^ivus, Nakula and 
remote from the oountry of the Sahadeva, was a native of this re. 
Kurus. According to the Mahd- gion, and Pm Ikshit also had a M£ 
Diuliata, however, MddrI, second dravatl to wife. 
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him here also. Indra, as here related, afterwards strikes 
off his head in jealousy. 1 ® The second fiart of this kdwfa, 
the Vrihad-Aranyaka, which consists of five prapdfhakaa, 
or six adhydyas , is again divided into three kdndas, the 
Madhukdnda, adhy. i. ii. (prop. i. I— ii. 5) ; the Ydjnawd - 
Mya-kdnda, adhy. iii. iv. ( prap . ii. 6-iv. 3) ; and the Khila- 
kdyda, adhy . v. vi. (prap. iv. 4-v. 5). Of these three divi- 
sions, each succeeding one appears to be later than that which 
precedes it, and each closes with a VafuSa or statement of 
the line of teachers, carried back to Brahman, the primeval 
source. The third hrdhmana of the Madhu-kdpd& is an 
explanation of three Alohas prefixed to it, a form of 
which we have no previous example. The fifth (adhy. ii. 
1) contains, as has already been stated (p. 51), another 
recension of the legend related in the fourth adhydya of 
the Kaushltaky-Upanishad, of Ajdtalatru, the king of 
Ki£i, who was jealous of Janaka’s fame as a patron of 
learning. The eighth (adhy. ii. 4) contains another re- 
cension of the closing legend ‘Ih-the Y aj navalkiya-kdpda, 
of Ydjnavalkya’s two wives, Affltrey i and Kdtyayani, — 
this being the first mention we have of these names. 
Here, as also in the eleventh karuia, we find an enumera- 
tion of the subjects of Yedic study, namely, Rigveda, 
Yajurveda, Sdmaveda, the AtJtarvdngirasas , itihdsa, pu- 
rdna, vidyds , upanishads , Alohas, vdtras, anuvydkhydTUU, 
vydkhydnas * The same enumeration recurs in the Yajna- 
valklya-kapda (adhy. vi 10). Saipkara and Dvivedagaiga, 
the commentators of the Vrihad-Arapyaka, both, like 
Sayana (on the eleventh kdnda), take the expressions 
itihdsa , &c , to mean sections in the Brdhmanas. They 
are, in fact, as 1 have already pointed out (p. 122), used in 


1U This is wrong. The gods tend 
forth ants to gnaw the bowstring of 
VjhIiqu, who stands leaning on his 
bended bow ; the string, snapping 
mid springing upwards, severs his 
head fiom his body. The same 
legend recurs not only in the par- 
allel passage of the Taitt. Ar. (v. 
I), but also in the Pnfteh Br., vii. 5. 
6 ; but whilst in the &at Hr. it is 
related of Vishnu, the Taitt. Ar. 
tells it of Makhs Vaishpava, and 


the Pa&oh. Br. of Mokha alone (el, 
also T. S., iii. 2. 4. I). In the 
Satapatba, Makha is only mentioned 
among the gods who assembled, 
though, to be sure, he appears im- 
mediately before Vishnu. 

* The last five expreiatone take 
here the place of anvidaana. wtico- 
vdkya, ndrdUaMi, and gdthdt iu 
the eleventh book. The latter are 
clearly the more ancient. 
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this sense in the Brahraanas themselves. It is only in 
regard to Mra* that I am unable to prove a similar use 
(though Dvivedagafiga pretty frequently calls certain 
sentences by the name of Mra, e.g., i. 2. 18, 22, 3. 1, &c.); 
and this term raises a doubt whether the opinion of the 
commentators ought to hold good with reference to these 
passages also, and their time. The ninth (which is the 
last) brdhmana is evidently the one from which the 
Madhu-kdp<Ja received its name. It treats of the intimate 
relation existing between the four elements (earth, water, 
fire, air), the sun, the quarters of the heavens, the moon, 
lightning, thunder, dkdia (ether), &c., on the one hand, 
and all beings on the other; this relation being set forth 
by representing the one as the madhu (honey) of the 
other. This doctrine is traced to Dadhyaiich Atharvana, 
as is also, in fact, done in the Rik-Samhitd itself (L 1 16. 
12, 1 17. 22). In the beginning of the fourth kdntfa of the 
&atap. Brdhmana also (iv. I. 5. 18) we find the madhu 
ndma brdhmanam mentioned expressly in this connection ; 
Sdyana, too, quotes &d\ydyana (- Vdjasaneyau) in support 
of it. A very early date is thus guaranteed for the 
name at least, and probably also for the contents of this 
chapter; though its form, of course, cannot make any 
pretension to high antiquity. The concluding YaAfia here, 
as elsewhere, varies ^ery much in the two schools ; that 
is, as regards the last twenty members or so back to Ydska 
and Asurdyana ; but from these upwards to the mythical 
fountain-heads the two schools generally agree. Asurd- 
yana himself (consequently, also Ydska, who is recorded 
«s his contemporary) is here placed two stages after Asuri ; 
at the end of the Khila-kapd& he is even designated as 
his pupil; Asuri, again, being set down as the pupil of 
Ydjnavalkya. The list closes, therefore, with about the 
twenty-fifth member from the latter. It must conse- 
quently have been continued long after the Madhu-kairfa 
had been finally put into shape, since both the analogy of 
the Vaftfia contained in the last brdhmana but one of the 
Khila-kdn<jla and the very nature of the case forbid the 

* The word Ultra is found several supreme Brahman itself, ^rtlloh, 10 m 
times here, but in the sense of a band, etn braces and holds togejjjer 
'thread, band,' only, to denote the everything. 
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conclusion that its redaction could have taken place so 
late as the twenty-fifth generation from YdjnavaHcya. The 
commentators never enter into any explanation of these 
Vafifas; doubtless, therefore, they too regarded them as 
supplements. The names themselves are naturally highly 
interesting, and, as far at least as the later stages are con- 
cerned, are probably strictly authentic. — The aim of the 
YdjnavalHya-kdnda is the glorification of Y&jnavalkya, 
-and it recounts how, at the court of his patron Janaka, 
king of Yideha, he silenced all the Brahmans* of the 
KurupaftcMlas, &c., and gained his patron's full confidence 
(like the corresponding legends in the twelfth book of the 
M aha- Bharat a). The legend narrated in the eleventh kdnda 
(vi. 3. 1. ff.') may perhaps have been the model; at least 
the Yajnavalkfya here begins in exactly the same manner, 
and gives also, almost in the same words, the account of 
the discomfiture and punishment of Vidagdha $dkalya, 
which alone is given in the eleventh kdnda. It closel with 
a legend already given in the Madhu-kdnda, but with some 
deviations. The expressions pdnftitya, muni , and mauna , 
occurring in this Mn<jla, are worthy of special notice as 
being new 140 (iii. 2. i, iv. 2. 25); further, ekahanaa, 6 m- 
mana, tdpasa (iv. 1. 12, 22), pravrdjin (iv. 2. 25, where 
bhik&lidcluirya is recommended), and pratibuddha (iv. 2. 
17 ; the verb pratibudh occurs in this sense i. 2. 21), and 
lastly, the names chdnddla and paulkasa (iv. 1. 22). Iam 
now of opinion t that it is to this Yaj u a valkfy a-kanda 
that the vdrttika to P&nini iv. 3. 105 Tefers when it speaks 
of the Ydjnavalkdni brdhmandni as not purdna-prokta, 
but tulyakdla, “ contemporaneous,” i.e. f with Pacini. The 
wording of the vdrttika does not necessarily imply that 


* Among them Air ala, the king’i hitrf, viz., yiii. 17. 14, and z. f36, 
Hotar, Vidagdha fidkolya, who loBt 2-5." — First German edition, Errata, 
his life for his impertinence, Kahola Paulkasa is found also in V. S. 3ft 
Kaushltukeya, and Qiirgl Vdcha- 17. 

knavl, who all four (the latter, at f Formerly I was of differdfit 
least, according to the Gphya-Siitra) opinion ; see 7 . St., i. 57. Many of 
may be looked upon as representa- ^hft views there expressed— espeoi* 
tives of the Rik, towards which ally pp. 161-232— have here either 
therefore a kind of jealousy is here been further developed or modified 
unmistakably exhibited. after careful consideration of the 

140 “The word mtmi occurs in various passages, as may be perceived 
theMater portions bf the Rik-Sam- bv comparison. 
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these Brdhmanas originated from Ydjnavalkya himself j 
consequently they might bear his name Bimply because 
treating of him. I prefer the latter view, for it appears to 
me very hazardous to regard the entire $atapatha-Brdh- 
mana, or even its last books only, as directly bearing the 
name of Yajnavalkya, — however fully it may embody his 
system, - 7 -or to set it down as contemporaneous with, or 
but little anterior to, Panini. In regard to the Yajnaval- 
kiya-k&ptjla, however, I have not the slightest hesitation in 
doing the latter. 141 — Finally, the Kkila-lcdnda , or last k&nda 
of the Vrihad-Aranyaka, is uniformly described by the 
commentators as such a Jchila, or supplement ; and as a 
matter of fact it is clearly enough distinguished from the 
other Jcdndas. Its first adhydya — the fifth of the Vrihad- 
Aranyaka — is made up of a number of small fragments, 
which contain for the most part mystical plays upon words, 
of the most clumsy description. The second adhydya con- 
tains two brdhmanas , parts of which, as 1 have already 
remarked (p. 71), recur in precisely the same form in the 
Ohhandogyopanishad vii. 1, 3. Of the third brdhmnna, 
which contains ritual injunctions, we also find another 
recension, ibid. vii. 2. It concludes with a VafiSa, not, 
however, in the form of a list, but of a detailed account. 
According to it, the first author of the doctrine here taught 
was Udddlaka Aru^i, who imparted it to Yajnavalkya, here 
for the first time called Vdjasaneya ; * his pupil was Madh- 
uka Paingya, from whom the doctrine was transmitted to 
Chiida Bhagavitti, then to Jdnaki Ayahsthuna, and lastly 
to Satyakama Jdbdla. The name of the latter (a teacher 
often alluded to in the Ohhandogyopanishad) is in fact 
borne in later works by a school of the White Yajus, so 

141 On thin Bubjeot oompare Gold- ?ini. Although he here counta 
sttioker’a detailed diacussiou in his Ydjnavalkya among the purdnat, 
Panini, p. 132-140, and ray Bpeoial ‘auoients,’ — and this interpretation 
rejoinder, I. St., v. 65-74, xiii. 443, ia required by the wording of tho 
444, I. Str., iL 214. According to vdrttika,— yet the Kd6ikd, on the 
these expositions, the author of the oontrary, expressly declaros him to 
v&rUika* muBt, on the one hand, have be “ not chirukdla." 
conaidered the Ydjnavalkdni Brdh . * In the Y d j u a valklyakdi^U Ud- 

mandni aa originally promulgated drflaka Arugi ia, like the other Brah- 
(prokta) by Ydjnavalkya ; but, on umns, silenced by Ydjnavalkya, no 
the other hand, he must also have mention being mode nf Ida being 
looked upon the recenBion then ex- the preceptor of the latter, 
taut m contemporaneous with Pd- 
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that we might perhaps ascribe to him the final adjustment 
of this doctrine in its existing form. The fourth and last 
brdhmana of this adhydya is, like the third, surprising, 
from the nature of its contents, which, consisting as they 
do of the rites to be observed before, and at the time of, 
coitus, as well as after the birth of a son, more properly 
pertain to a Grihya-Siitra. It too closes with a VafuSa,* 
this time of quite unusual length, and distinguished, as far 
as the more recent members are concerned, by this peculi- 
arity/that their names are formed by the addition of pvXra 
to the mother’s name (see above p. 71), and that both 
parts of the names are accentuated. Asuri is here called 
the pupil of Y&jnavalkya, and the latter the pupil of 
Uddalaka. Then, having passed through ten more stages 
and arrived at Aditya, the sun-god, as the original author, 
we find the following words as the close of the whole 
Brahman a : dditydni ’mdni iukldni yajbiiahi Vdjasaneyena 
YdjnavalJcyend "khy&yante, * these White Yajus-texts ori- 
ginating t from Aditya are transmitted by Ydjasaneya 
Yajnavalkya/ According to Samkara and Dvivedagafi«a, 
this VafiSa does not refer to the Khila-kdflda, but to the 
entire Pravachana, the entire Yeda (i.e., the White Yajus). 
This view is at all events favoured by the fact that the 
Vahfia at the close of the tenth book (the only one which 
appears in the whole of the Satapatha-Br&hmaga, besides 
those of the Madhu-kanda, Ydjnavalklya-kanda, and Khila- 
kanda) J evidently refers to this Vahfia, and presupposes 
its existence when at its commencement it says : samdnam 
d Sdmjivipwtrdt , ‘ up to Saipjiviputra the teachers are the 
same.’ For, ascending from this Samjfvfputra, there are 
still in this VahSa three steps up to Ydjnavalkya, while in 
the tenth book, as before remarked, the doctrine is not 
traced up to the latter at all, but from Sdipjfvfputra 
ihrough five steps to Sarujilya, and through two more to 
Tura Kavaskeya.§ — This latter circumstance suggests to 


* In the Kdpva recension the 
Vaft£us invariably form separate 
chapters. 

+ Or : ' these White Yajus-texts 
are named by Vdjoaaneya Yftj naval- 
kya as oi Jginating from Aditya' (t). 
t The Kifyva recension adds this 


Vaftia here too at the olose after 
the words : Ydjnavalkyend "khyd- 

| Who is quoted in the Aitsr. 
Bnthtnapa as contemporaneous with 
Janamejaya (as his sacrificial priest)} 
see /. St., i. 303, note. 
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ub, moroovsr, the possibility of yet another division of the 
Satapatha-Bfrjihmana with reference to the origin of the dif- 
ferent kd'gdaa. For in the first five and the last four kdndas 
the name of Ydjnavalkya meets us exclusively, and very fre- 
quently, us that of the teacher whose opinion is appealed to 
as the decisive authority, whose system consequently is in 
any case there set forth * Further, if we except the Ydjna- 
valkfya-kdnda and the gdthds in the thirteenth kdnda , races 
settled in eastern or central Hindustan are the only ones 
mentioned in these kdndas, viz., the KurupafLchalas, Ko- 
salavidehas, Sviknas, and Srinjayas. Once only the Prii- 
cliyas (eastern tribes) are opposed to the Valifkas (western 
tribes) ; again there is once mention niadeof theUdfchyas (in- 
habitants of the north) ; and lastly, the (southern) Nishadhas 
are once alluded to in the name of their king, Nala Naisha- 
dha (or, as he is here called, Naishidha). From this the 
remaining kdndas — the sixth to the tenth — differ palpably 
enough. They recognise SWidilya as the final authority f 
instead of Yajnavalkya, whom they do not even name ; 
neither do they mention any but north-western races, 
viz., the Gandharas with their king Nagnajit, the Salvas, 
and the Kekayus.J May not the above-mentioned Yafi^a 
apply not only to the tenth book, but to these five kdndas ? 
Since the latter treat specially of the fire-ritual, of the 
erection of the sacred fire-altars, their possible nortli- 


* The foot that this is bo clear 
may easily account for the circum- 
stance that the Portias have here 
for once a statement in conformity 
with fact, rb they cite Ydjiiaviilkyn 
as the author of the White Yajus 
We may here mention th it the name 
of Ydjuavalkya occurs nowhere else 
in Vedic literature, which might be 
explained partly by the difference of 
looality, partly by his having edited 
the White Yajua after the text of 
the other Vedas had been fixed ; 
though the Utter reason seems in- 
sufficient, since other teachers of 
the White Yajus are mentioned fie- 
quently in later Vedic literature, a*, 
fur iuatanoe, Arupi, Svetaketu, Sntya- 
4 tfma Jdbdla, &o., who are eithei 
bis contemporaries, or belong to even 


later times BfRides, his patron Ja- 
naka is mentioned at least in the 
Kriushitakv - Up.uiiHhnd. [In two 
sections of the Kausliitaki-, or, 
6dnkbdynna-Arnnyaka, whioh, how- 
ever, aie clearly of very late oiigin, 
Ydjnnvalkya himself is actually 
01 ted (9. 7 and 13. 1) ; but these 
passages n re themselves direct quo- 
tations flora £utap, Br. xiv. — In the 
Gopatlm-Br., winch shows so many 
speoial points of relationship to the 
datapaths, Ydjnavalkya is never 
mentioned.] 

f So do the Sdtna-S<Ltrug ; &dp- 
flilya is mentioned besides in the 
Chhdndogyop. only. 

t The legend concerning these re- 
curs in the Chhdndogyop. 
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western origin might be explained by the fact that the 
doctrine upon this subject had, though diflemig from that 
of the Peraa- Aryans, been kept particularly pure in the 
north-west owing to the proximity of this latter people * 
However this may be, whether the north-western origin of 
the doctrine of these five kdv>(jtcut be well founded or other- 
wise , 142 they at any rate belong, in their present form, 
to the same period as (the t&nth possibly to a somewhat 
later period than) the first five hiiufas. On this point the 
mention of Arui? a AupaveSi, Aruni, Svetaketu Arui?eya, 
and of Indradyumna (in the tenth book), as well as the 
frequent reprehension of the Charakddhvaryus, is decisive. 
That the various parts of the Brahmana were blended to- 
gether by one arranging hand 148 is evident in particular 
from the repeated occurrence of phrases intimating that a 
subject has already been treated of in an earlier part, or is 
to be found presented more in detail in a later part. A 
closer investigation of the various instances where this 
occurs has not as yet been within my power. 

The number of deviations in regard to ritual or readings 
cited in the Brahmana is very great. To these regard is 
had here and there even in the Somliita itself, two differ- 
ent mantra* being quoted side by side as equally good. 
Most frequently the citation of such variations in the 
Br&hmaita is introduced by the words ity clce, or tad Ahuh ; 
yet pretty often the names of individual teachers are also 
mentioned, who must here, in part at least, be looked upon 
as representing the schools which bear their names. Thus 
in addition to those already named we have: Ash&dba 
Savayasa, Barku Varshna, Aupoditeya, Panchi, Taksliau, 
Jlvala Chailaki, Asuri, Madhuki, Kahotjla Kaushitaki, Var- 
shijya Satyayajna, Satyayajni, Tagdya, Buglila Aivataraivi, 


* Ought we to bring the 6dkd- 
yanius into direct connection with 
the latter I But then whnt would 
Income of the connection between 
Sdkdyanya (in the Maitrdy ipi-Upa* 
mshad) and the Bdkyast (1). 

14a See on this uiy detailed dis- 
cussion in /. St , xiii. 265-269, where 
I call apeoial attention to various 
difference* in point of language be* 
tween books i.-v. and vi.-ix. 


141 The strong censure pasted up- 
on the resident* on the seven western 
rivers in ix. 3. 1. 24 must be ascribed 
to thin 1 arranging hand ; ' see 7 . 8 t. t 
xiii. 267. — That the White Ynjus 
was arranged m eastern Hindustan, 
seems to be proved by the statements 
in the Pratijnd-Pari6whfca respecting 
the extent of the Madbyade&i ; seq 
my essay on the Pratijnd-Sdtra, ppC 
IOI, 105. 
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Kdma Aupatasvini, Kauktista, Mdhitthi, Mudimbha* Au- 
danya, Saumdpau Mdnutantavyau, Satyakama Jabdla, &ai- 
ldli, &c. Besides the Charakddhvaryus, Bhdllaveya iii par- 
ticular is regularly censured, from which 1 conclude, as 
already stated (p. 95), that the Bhallavi-Brdhmana should 
be reckoned among those of the Black Yajus. By the 
“eke" where these are found fault with, we should pro- 
bably also understand ( e.g. t once for certain in the first 
kdnda) the adherents of the Black Yajus. Once, however 
(in the eighth kdnda), a reading of the Kanva school is 
quoted by “eke" and disputed. How the matter stands 
in the Brdhmana of the latter as to this passage, whether 
it finds fault with the reading of the Madhyamdina school, 
T am not able to say. A collection of passages of this 
kind would naturally be of peculiar interest. 

The legends interspersed in such numbers throughout 
the Brdhmana have a special significance. In some of 
them the language is extremely antiquated, and it is pro- 
bable therefore that before their incorporation into it they 
possessed an independent form. The following deserve 
special mention from their being treated in detail, viz., the 
legends of the Deluge and the rescue of Manu; of the 
emigration of Videgha Mdthava from the Sarasvatf to the 
Sadrinird in the country of the Kosala-Videhas ; of the 
restoration to joutli of Chyavana by the Alvins at the 
request of his wife Sukanyd, the daughter of $arydta Md- 
nava ; of the contest between Kadni and Suparnl ; of the 
love and separation of Puniravas and UrvaSf, and others. 
Many of them reappear as episodes in the epic, in a 
metrical garb, and often very much altered. It is 
obvious that we have here a much more intimate con- 
nection with the epic than exists in the other Brdh- 
manas. The names Valhika, Janamejaya, and Nagnajit 
have the most direct reference to the legend of the Mahd- 
Bbdrata; as also the names already discussed above in 
connection with the Samhitd, Ambd, Ambikd, Ambdlikd, 
Subhadrd, and the use there made of the words arjuna and 
phalyuna. In any case, we must look for the explanation 


* Compare the Mupbhae in the Mddhuki (or Paifigya), and Kauahl- 
Aitar. Br. — Of the above, only Bu- taki are mentioned elsewhere. 

4ila, the Saumdpau, Satyakdma, 
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of this in the circumstance, that tliis Brdhmaga substan- 
tially originated and attained its final shape among the 
tribeB of the Kurupanchalas and the neighbouring Kosala- 
Videhas. The king of the latter, Janaka, who is repre- 
sented in it as the chief patron of the sacred doctrine it 
embodies, bears the same name as the father of Sltd and 
father-in-law of Rrima, in the Bdmayana. This is, how- 
ever, the only point of contact with the Iiarndyapa legend 
which can here be traced, and as the name Janaka seems 
to have belonged to the whole family, it also virtually dis- 
appears. Nevertheless I am inclined to identify the father 
of Sfta with this exceptionally holy Janaka, being of 
opinion that Sftd herself is a mere abstraction, and that 
consequently she had assigned to her the most renowned 
father possible. As regards the special relation in which 
the Brahmana stands to the legend of the Maha-Bhdrata, 
Lassen, it is well known, takes as the fundamental feature 
of the latter a conflict between the Kurus and the PafL- 
chdlas, ending in their mutual annihilation, the latter being 
led by the family of the Pandus, who came from the west. 
Now at the time of the Brahmana, we find the Kurus and 
the Panchalas still in full prosperity,* and also united in 
the closest bonds of friendship as one people.f Conse- 
quently this internecine strife cannot yet have taken place. 
On the other hand, in the latest portions of the Br&hinana, 
we find the prosperity, the sin, the expiation, and the fall 
of Janamejaya Parikshita and his brothers Bhimasena, 
Ugrasena, and liSrutaBena, and of the whole family of ther 
Pariksl dtas, apparently still fresh in the memory of the 
people and discussed as a subject of controversy. In the 
Mahd-Bharata boundless confusion prevails regarding these 
names. Janamejaya and his brothers, already mentioned, 
are represented either as great-grandsons of Kuru, or else 
as the great-grandsons of the Pantfuid Arjuna, at whose 
snake-sacrifice Vaiiampayana related the history of til 


* Though certainly in the hint por- 
tioiiH of the Bi. the Koflalit-VidchaB 
seem to bnvu n certain preponder, 
ance ; and there hnd perhapH existed 
an early an the time of the Saiphitd 
(see p. 1 14) a certain rivalry between 
the Kurus and Pa&chdlas. 


t At least I am not able to offer 
another explanation of the word 
KurupaficMIa ; it is, moreover, note- 
worthy that no name of a king of the 
Kurupaftehdl.ia ie ever mentioned. 
Such names are quoted only for 
Kaaravya- or Pdhchdla- kings. 
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great struggle between the Kurus and the Pa^us. Adopt- 
ing the latter view, which appears to be the better war- 
ranted, from the fact that the part of the Mahd-Bhdrata 
which contains it is written in prose, and exhibits a pecu- 
liarly ancient garb, the supposed great internecine conflict 
between the Kurus and the Panchdlas, and the dominion 
of the Pdndavas, must have been long past at the time of 
the Brdhma^ia. How is this contradiction to be explained ? 
That something great and marvellous had happened in the 
family of the Parikshitas, and that their end still excited 
astonishment at the time of the Brdhmana, has already 
been stated. But what it was we know not. After what 
has been said above, it can hardly have been the overthrow 
of the Kurus by the Panchdlas ; but at tiny rate, it must 
have been deeds of guilt ; and indeed I am inclined to regard 
this as yet unknown * something ’ as the basis of the legend 
of the Mahd-Bharata. 144 To me it appears absolutely neces- 
sary to assume, with Lassen, that the Pdndavas did not 
originally belong to the legend, but were only associated 
with it at a later time, 146 for not only is there no trace of 
them anywhere in the Brahmanas or Siitras, but the name 
of their chief hero, Arjuna (Phalguna), is still employed 
here, in the ^atapatha-Brdhmana (and in the Samhitd'), as 
a name of Indra ; indeed he is probably to be looked upon 
as originally identical with Indra, and therefore destitute 
of any real existence. Lassen further (/. AK., i. 647, ff.) 
concludes, from what Megosthenes (in Arrian) reports of 
the Indian Heracles, his sons and his daughter IlapSata, and 
also from other accounts in Curtius, Pliny, and Ptolemy* 
that at the time when Megasthcnes wrote, the mythical 
association of Krishna (?) with the Pdndavas already ex- 


144 See Indian Antiquary, 11. 58 
(1873). 1 may add the following, as 

it possibly has a bearing here. V pid- 
dbadyumna Abbipratdnn.i (see Ait. 
Br., iii. 48) was cursed by a Brahman 
on account of improper sacrifice, to 
the effect that : imam eva prati so* 
mararn Kuravah Kurukthetrdch chyo- 
ihyanta iti , Atflkh., xv. 1 6. 12 (and 
bo it oame to pass). For the glorifica- 
tion of the Kauravya king Furikshit 
file four verses, fUflkh. Br., xii. 17. 


1-4 (Ath, xx 127. 7-10), solve; 
although in Ait Br., vi. 22 (fskinkh. 
Br., xxx. 5), they are referred to 
‘ fire ’ or ‘ year ; ’ but see Gopatha- 
Br., xi. 12. Another legend re- 
specting Junainejaya Pdrlkahita is 
found m the Gopatha-Br., ii. 5. 

140 See my detailed discussion of 
this in /. St., ii. 402-404. 

# Curtius and Pliny wrote in the 
fint, Arrian and Ptolemy in the 
second century x.D. 
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toted. But this conclusion, although perhaps in itself pro- 
bable, is at least not certain ;* and even if it were, it would 
not prove that the Pdpdavas were at that time already 
associated with the legend of the Kurus. And if we have 
really to assign the arrangement of the Madhyaipdina re- 
cension (see p. 106) to about the time of Megasthenes, it 
may reasonably be inferred, from the lack of all men- 
tion of the Pa^qlavas in it, that their association with 
the Kurus had not then been established ; although, strictly 
speaking, this conclusion has weight not so much for the 
period when the arrangement of the work actually took 
place, as for the time to which the pieces arranged belong. 

As with the epic legends, so also do we find in the 
datapaths- Brdhmana several points of contact with the 
legends of the Buddhists, on the one hand, and with the 
later tradition concerning the origin of the StLipkhya doc- 
trine, on the other. First, as regards the latter. Asuri, the 
name of one of its chief authorities, is at the same time the 
name of a teacher frequently mentioned in the Satapatha- 
Brahmana. Again, though only in the Yajnavalldya-k&iida, 
we have mention of a Kapya Patamchala of the country of 
the Madras as particularly distinguished by his exertions 
in the cause of Brahmanical theology ; and in his name we 
cannot but see a reference to Kapila and Patamjali, the 
traditional founders of the Samkhya and Yoga systems. 
As regards the Buddhist legends, the Sakyas of Kapfiavastu 
(whose name may possibly be connected with the &Lkd- 
yanins of the tenth Jcdnqla, and the Sakayanya of the 
Maitniyana-Upanishad) called themselves Gautamas, a 
family name which is particularly often represented among 
the teachers and in the lists of teachers of the Brdhmapa. 
It is, moreover, the country of the Kosalas and Yidehas that 
is to be looked, upon as the cradle of Buddhism. — Sveta- 
ketu (son of Arupi), one of the teachers most frequently 
mentioned in the datapaths- Brdhmapa, is with the Bud- 
dhists the name of one of the earlier births of d&ky&muni 


* The incest of Hercules with and Arjuna ocour together in Ptfp., 
II av&ala. must oertaiuly be traced iv 3. 98, cannot be considered aa a 
to tbu incest of Projipati and his proof of their being connected with 
dangliter, so often touohed ou in each other j see /. St., xiii. 349, if.] 
the Brdhmopas. [That VAsudera 
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(see Ind. Stud., ii. 76, note). — That the m&gadha of the 
Saqihita may perhaps also be adduced in this connection is 
a point that has already been discussed (pp. 1 1 1, 1 1 2). — The 
words arhant (iii. 4. 1. 3, ff.), faramana (Vfili. Ar., iv. 1. 22, 
as well as Taitt. Ar., ii. 7, beside tdpasd), mahdbrdhmana* 
(Vrih. Ar., ii. 1. 19. 22), and pratibuddha, although by no 
means used in their Buddhistic technical sense, yet indi- 
cate how this gradually arose. — The name Chelaka also in 
the Brahmaija may possibly have some connection with 
the peculiarly Buddhistic sense attached to the word chela. 
Ajataiatru and Brahmadatta,+ on the contrary, are probably 
but namesakes of the two persons designated by the Bud- 
dhists under these names as contemporaries of Buddha (?). 
The same probably also applies to the Vatsfputrfyas of the 
Buddhists and the Vatsfputras of the Vrih. Arany. (v. 5. 
31), although this form of name, being uncommon, perhaps 
implies a somewhat closer connection. It is, however, the 
family of the Katyayanas, Katyayanfputras, which we find 
represented with special frequency among the Buddhists 
as well as in the Brahmana (although only in its very 
latest portions). We find the first mention} of this name 
in the person of one of the wives of Yajnavalkya, who is 
called Kdtyayani, both in the Madhu-kanda and the 
Yajnavalkiya-kanda ; it also appears frequently in the lists 
of teachers, and almost the whole of the Sutras belong- 


* Beside mnkdrdja , which is found 
even earlier, i. 5. 3. 21, ii. 5. 4. 9 

+ With the surname Chaikitiineya 
Vyih. Ar. Mddhy , i I. 26 — 111 
Mahd-Bhilr.itn, xii. 5136, 8603, a 
Pdflchillt/o rdjd named Brahmadatla 
in mentioned, who reigned in Kdni- 
pllya. — Chaikitdneya is to be distin- 
guished from Chaikitdyana in the 
Chhd'idogyopan., iii. 8. — [On a curi- 
ous coincidence of a legend in the 
Vjrihad-Ar. with a Buddhist legend, 
see I. St., iii. 156, 1 57.] 

* In the tenth hook of the Taitt. 
Ar., Kiitydyana (instead of °ni) is a 
name of Durgd ; on this use set* 1 . 
St., ii 192 [xiii. 422].— In the Gaya- 
pdf/io to Pitniui, Krttyrtyana is want- 
ing. [But Kdtydyani is to be gath- 
ered from Pdtyini himself, iv. I. 18 ; 


see I. St , V 6l, 63, 64. A Kiityd- 
yaniputr.i Jittlikaipya is quoted in 
the SiiJikh. Ar., 1 111. 10 P.itarpjuli in 
the Malidbhiiyhya mentions several 
Kdtyas (/. St., xiii 399, 407), aud 
indeed the vdrttiknkdra directly be- 
longs to this family. In no other 
Vodic texts have I found either the 
Kutofl or the KdtyaB, Kdtydyonas, 
excepting in the pravara section ap- 
pended at the end of the Advaldyana- 
6rauta-Sdtra, xii. 13-15, in which 
the Katas and the patronymic, 
Ktltya, Are mentioned several times. 
The Kuru-Katos are cited in the 
r/ana * Gary a,' and the family of the 
Katas seems therefore t.o have been 
specially connected with the Kurus ; 
see 7 , St., i. 227, 228.] 
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ing to the White Yajus bear this name as that of their 
author. 

The ^atapatha-Brahmana has been commented in the 
M&dhyamdina recension by Harisvdmin and S&ya^a; but 
their commentaries are so far extant only in a fragmentary 
form. 146 The Vyihad-Aranyaka has been explained by 
Dviveda Gaflga (of Gujarat) ; and in the Kanva’recension 
by iSamkara, to whose commentary a number of other 
works by his pupils, &c., attach themselves. As yet only 
the first Jcdnfri, with extracts from the commentaries, has 
been published, edited by myself. In the course of the 
next three years, however, the work will be printed in its 
entirety. 147 The V jihad -Arany aka in the Kanva recension 
has been edited by Poley, and recently by Koer, together 
with ^amkara’s commentary and a gloss thereon. 148 

I now turn to the Sutras of the White Yajus. The first 
of these, the Srauta-Sutra of Kdty&yana, consists of 
twenty-six adhydyas, which on tho whole strictly observe 
the order of the Brdhmana. The first eighteen correspond 
to its first nine kdtxdas ; the Sautramapf is treated of in 
the nineteenth, the horse sacrifice in the twentieth adhy- 
dya; the twenty-first contains the human, universal, and 
Manes sacrifices. The next three adhydyas refer, as before 
stated (p. 80), to the ceremonial of the Samaveda, to its 
several elcdhas, ahinas , and sattras; yet they rather specify 
these in the form of lists than present, os tho other adhy - 
dyas do, a clear picture of the whole sacrificial proceedings. 
The twenty-fifth adhydya treats of the prdyaichittas, or 
expiatory ceremonies, corresponding to the first part of the 
twelfth kdnda ; and lastly, the twenty-sixth adhydya con- 
tains the pravargya sacrifice, corresponding to the first part 
of the fourteenth kdntjla. — Only a few teachers are cited 
by name, and among these are two belonging to authors of 
Sdtras of the Black Yajus, viz., Laugakshi and Bhdradvaja; 
besides whom, only .Tatdkarnya, Vdtsya, Bddari, Kdia- 

,4 * And in verj bad manuscripts 148 Roer's translation (1856) in* 

147 The last fasciculus was published eludes the commentary of <the first 
in 1855. A translation of tbs firot adhydya; he also gives several ex- 
book, and also of some legendB spe* tracts from it in the subsequent 
cially mentioned above, is printed in chapters, 
vol. i. of my IndUche Strt{fcn (1868). 
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kritsni, and Kdrshpdjini are named. We meet with the 
three f last of these elsewhere only 140 in the Veddnta-Siitra 
of B&darayana, Badari excepted, who appears also in the 
Mlmansd-Siitra of Jaimini. Vatsya is a name which oc- 
casionally occurs in the Vandas of the &atapatha-Brah- 
maija ; 160 and the same applies to Jdtiikarnya, who appears 
hi the Vanda of the Madhu- and Yajnavalkiya-kdpdas in 
the Kaiiva recension as a pupil of Asurayana and of Ydska. 
(In the Mddhyamdina recension, another teacher inter- 
venes between the last-named and Jdtiikarijya, viz., Bha- 
radvdja.) He is also mentioned in the Aitareya-Aranyaka, 
and repeatedly in the Prdtiddkhya-Sdtra of the White Yaj us. 
Besides these, “ eke” are frequently quoted, whereby refer- 
ence is made to other Sakhda. One passage gives expression 
to a certain hostility towards the descendants of the daugh- 
ter of Atri (the Haleyas, Valeyas, Kaudreyas, f^aubhreyas, 
Vamarathyas, Gopavanas) ; while the descendants of Atri 
himself are held in especial honour. A similar hostility 
is exhibited in other passages towards the descendants of 
Kanva, Kadyapa, and Kautsa ; yet these three words, ac- 
cording to the commentaries, may also be taken as appel- 
latives, kanva as “ deaf,” kaAyapa as “ having black teeth " 
(Sydvadanta), and kautsa as “doing blamable things.” 
The first adhydya is of peculiar interest, as it gives the 
paribhdshds, or general rules for the sacrificial ceremonial. 
Otherwise this work, boing entirely based upon the Brdh- 
mana, and therefore in no way an independent production, 
contains but few data throwing light, upon its probable 
age. Amongst such we may reckon in particular * the 
circumstance that the word vijaya, “ conquest,” sc. of the 


148 KiW.ikfitani appears as a gram- 
marian also ; lie is possibly even 
earlier than PApini ; see /. St., xiii. 
398, 413. On a Vedic commentator 
K&akritsna, see above, pp. 42, 91. 

180 in addition to this there is 
quoted in ix. 5. I. 62 the opinion of 
a teacher hearing this name ; a 
Vdtsa is mentioned in the Aitar. Ar. 
and &dnkh. Ar. 

* The use of xx. 7. I, to 

denote 101, may also be instanoed as 


pointing to later times ; it belongs 
to the same class as agni = 3, bhd = 
I, &o. [This is wrong ; a little be- 
fore, in xx. 5. 16, mention is made 
of 101 manit , and in xx. 7. I we have 
simply a reference back to this. We 
might rather cite gdyatrUampannd, 
Ac., xx II. 21, ff., in the sense of 
24. Ac. , but there is this material dif- 
ference from the later use, that it is 
n ot gdyatri alone which means 24, but 
g&yato'Uampanna .] 
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points of the compass,* is once used in the sense of “ the 
points of the compass ” themselves (xx. 4. 26), which evi- 
dently presupposes the custom of the dig-mjaym — probably 
also poetical descriptions of them (?). The adhydyas relat- 
ing to the Saman ceremonial (xxiL-xxiv.) are the richest 
in this kind of data. They treat, for instance, like the 
Sama-Sdtras, of the sacrifices on the Sarasvati, and also of 
the Vratya-sacrifices, at which we find the M&gadhadeHya 
brahmabandhu (xxii. 4. 22) occupying the same position as 
in Latydyaua. 

The Kdtyayana-Siitra has had many commentators, as 
Yafoga, 161 Pitribhdti, Karka (quoted by Sdyana, and there- 
fore prior to him 16z ), Bhartriyajna, Sri-Ananta, Devaydj- 
nika (or Yajnikadeva), and Mahadeva. The works of the 
three last, t and that of Karka are, however, the only ones 
that seem to have been preserved. The text, with extracts 
from these commentaries, will form the third part of my 
edition of the White Yajus. 163 — To this Stitra a multitude 


* See Lassen, I. AK , i. 542. 
[According to the St. Petersburg 
Dictionary, the word in the above 
passage should only mean * g.un, the 
thing conquered, booty ; ’ but a re- 
foronoeto locality is made certain by 
the parallel passage, Ld$y., ix. 10. 
17 : vijitaaya vd madltyt yajet ( yo 
yasya deio vijitah sydt, ta taaya m. 
y ) ; for the digvijayat, it is true, we 
do not gain anything by this pas- 
sage.] 

101 This name must be read Yatfo- 
gopi ; see my edition, Introd., p. vii. 

JBa A Dh u mrdyanatagotra Karkd- 
dJiydpaica occurs in an inscription 
published by Dowson in Journal R. 
A. S., 1. 283 (1865), of diidattaku- 
frihu (Pro&liitaniga), dated tayi. 380 
(but of what era?). 

t [They are, however, incom- 
plete, in part exceedingly so.] The 
earliest MS. hitherto known of the 
wydJchyd of Ytinikadeva is dated 
taw at 1639. —I have given the 
names of these commentators in the 
order in whioh they are cited by one 
another ; no doubt there were other 
oommentatorealso preceding Yalnga 
[YafogopiJ In the Fort William 


Catulogue, undei No. 742, a com- 
mentary by Mahldbara is mentioned, 
but I question provisionally the cor- 
reotnesB of this statement. [The 
onrreot order is : Karka, Pitpbhfiti, 
Ya^ogopi, Bhartpyajna. They are 
so cited by Ananta, who himBelf 
seems to have lived in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, provided 
he be really identical with the 6ri- 
madanantdkbyaob&turm&iyayAjin, 
whom Ndrriyapa, the author of the 
Muhtirtainfirtaud&, mentions as his 
father; see my Catalogue of the 
Berlin MSS., No. 879 Devs on i. 
IO. 13 quotes a Ndrdyapabbdsbyu ; 
might not Ananta’s son be its au- 
thor f] 

m This part was published 1856- 
59 1 Deva's Paddhati to books i.-v. 
i8 there given in full, also his com- 
mentary on book L ; the extracts 
from the scholia to books ii.-xi. 
are likewise tuken from Deva's com- 
uiLiiUiy . those to books li -v. there 
exhibit, as to style, seme differenees 
from the original wording, resulting 
from abbreviations ; the extracts 
for books xii.-xxvi. come from ths 
scholium of Karka and fro m an aao- 
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of Paddliafcis (outlines), extracts, and similar works * attach 
themselves, and atso a large number of PariS ishtas (supple- 
ments), which are all attributed to Katyayana, and have 
found many commentators. Of these, we must specially 
draw attention to the Nigama- Paritiish (a, a kind of syno- 
nymic glossary to the White Yajus ; and to the Pravard- 
dhydyaf an enumeration of the different families of the 
Brahmans, with a view to the proper selection of the sacri- 
ficial priests, as well as for the regulation of the inter- 
marriages forbidden or permissible among them. The 
CJiaraTta-vyAha, an account of the schools belonging to the 
several Vedas, is of little value. Its statements may for 
the most part be correct, but it is extremely incomplete, 
and from beginning to end is evidently quite a modem 
♦compilation . 164 

The Siitra of Vaijnvdpa , to which I occasionally find 
allusion in the commentaries on the Katfya-Siitra, I am 
inclined to class among the Stitras of the White Yajus, as 
I do not meet with this name anywhere else except in the 
Vafinas of the £atap. Br. Here we have both a Vaijavapa 
and a Vaijavdpdyana, both appearing among the most 
recent members of the lists (in the Kunva recension I find 
only the latter, and he is here separated by five steps only 
from Yaska). A Grihya- Siitra of this name is also cited. 

The Kdtiya Grihya-Sutra , 155 in three Jcdvdas, is attri- 
buted to Faraskara, from whom a school of the White 


nymous epitome (aarpJcahiptaadra) of 
l)eva, the MS of which dates from 
aarfivat 1609. None of these com- 
mentaries ih complete. 

* By. G.ulddhara, Hariharaimfiia, 
tte^udlkshita, Gaflgddhara, (fee. 

+ Printed, but unfortuuntelj from 
a very bad codex, in my Catalogue 
of the Berlin MSS., pp. 54-62. [Sne 
7 . St., x. 88, ft] 

1M Edited in I. St., lii. 247-283 
(1854); see also Mtiller, A. S. L., 
p. 368, ft, and Rdjendia Lilia Mitra 
in the prefaoe to his translation of 
the Chhdudogyopmishad, p 3. The 
enumerations of the Veriic schools 
in the Vish^u-Purd^a, iii. 4, and 
especially in the Vdyu-Puidpa, ohap. 
lx. (see Aufreoht's Catalogue, p. 54, 


ff), contain by far richer material. 
If all these schools actually existed 
— but there is certainly a great deal 
of mere erroi and embellishment in 
these statement — then, in truth, 
lamentably little has been left to us I 
100 See Stenzler's account of its 
contents in Z. D. M. 0 ., vii (1853). 
and his essay on the arghaddna 
(Pdr., i S. Bredan, 1855). — The sec- 
tions on marriage ceremonial have 
been published by Haas, 7 . St., v. 
283, ft, whilst the sections on the 
jdtakarman have been edited by 
Speijer (1872), together with critical 
variants (pp. 17-23) to the MS. of 
the whole text whiuh was used by 
Stenzler. 
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Yajus also (according to the CharaQavyiiha) derived its 
name. The word Paraskara is used a samjnd, or proper 
name — but, according to the gctna, to^enote a district — 
in the Siitra of Panini ; but I am unable to trace it in 
Vedic literature. To this Gjihya-Siitra there are still ex- 
tant a Paddliati by Vdsudeva, a commentary by Jayardma, 
and above all a most excellent commentary by Rdma- 
kpishna under the title of Saniskdra-ganapati, which ranks 
above all similar works from its abundant quotations and 
its very detailed and exhaustive handling of the various 
subjects. In the introduction, which deals with the Veda 
in general and the Yajurveda in particular, ftdmakjishna 
declares that the Kanva school is the best of those belong- 
ing to the Yajus. — Under the name of Paraskara there 
exists also a Smriti-&astra, which is in all probability 
based upon this Grihya-Sitra. Among the remaining 
Smriti-^astras, too, there are a considerable number whose 
names are connected with those of teachers of the White 
Yajus; for instance, Ydjnavalkya, whose posteriority to 
Manu quite corresponds to the posteriority of the White 
Yajus to the Black Yajus— and no doubt also to that of 
the Katiy a- Siitra to the Manava-Siitra ; — further, Kdtya- 
yana (whose work, however, as we saw, connects itself 
with the Samaveda), Kanva, Gautama, Sandilya, Jdbali, 
and Barbara. The last two names appear among the 
schools of the White Yajus specified in the Charanavyiiha, 
and we also find members of their families named in the 
VafiSas of the &atapatha-Brdhmana, where the family of 
the ParaSaras is particularly often represented * 

The Pr&tM&khya-S'&tra of the White Yajus, as well as 
its Anukramanf, names at its close Katydyana as its author. 
In the body of the work there is mention, first, of three 
grammarians, whom we also find cited in the Pratiddkhya 
of the Ilik, in Yaska, and in Pacini, viz., fekatdyana, 
Sdkalya, and Gargya; next, of Kddyapa, likewise men- 
tioned by Pdnini; and, lastly, of Dalbhya, Jdtiikarijya, 
Saunaka (the author of the Rik-Prdti6dkhya ?), Aupadivi, 

* [Soe / St., i. 156.] T’dmui, iv. oautg. [The Pdt diarino bhikshavah 
3. no (a rule winch possibly does are mentioned in the Mahtfbhrfahya 
nob belong to him), attributes to a also, and besides a Kalpa by Pari 
PiLrtf£arya a Bhikubu-Shtru, t.e., a 6nrn; see 7 . St., xiii. 340, 445.] 
compendium for religious meudi- 
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Kiinva, and the Mddhyamdinas. The distinction in i I. 
1 8, 19 between vtda and bhdahya, i.e., works in bkdahd , 
— which corresponds to the use of the latter word in Panini, 
— lias already been mentioned (p. 57). The first of the 
eight adhydyaa contains the aamjnds and paribhdahda, i.e., 
technical terms * and general preliminary remarks. The 
second adhy. treats of the accent ; the third, fourth, and 
fifth of aamskdra, i.e., of loss, addition, alteration, and 
constancy of the letters with reference to the laws of 
euphony ; the sixth of the accent of the verb in the sen- 
tence, &c. ; the eighth contains a table of the vowels and 
consonants, lays down rules on the mannor of reading 15 * 
(svddhydya), and gives a division of words corresponding 
to that of Yaska. Here, too, several ilokaa are quoted re- 
ferring to the deities of the letters and words, so that I am 
almost inclined to consider this last ndhydya (which is, 
moreover, strictly speaking, contained m the first) as a 
Jater addition f We have an excellent commentary on 
this work by Hvata, who has been repeatedly mentioned, 
under the title of Mdtrimodaka 167 

The Anulcramani of Katydyana contains, in the first 
place, in the first four adhydyas (down to iv. 9), an index 
of the authors, deities, and metres of the several Sukldni 
yajunshi “White Yajus-formulas” contained in the “Mddh- 
yavndiniye Vdjasaneyake Yajurveddmndye aarve [?] aakhile 
satiukriye," which the saint Yiijnavalkya received from 
Vivasvant, the sun-god. For their viniyoga, or liturgical 
use, we are referred to the Kalpakara. As regards the 
names of authors here mentioned, there is much to be re- 
marked. The authors given for the richas usually agree 
with those assigned to the same verses in the Rig-anukra- 
manl ; there nre, however, many exceptions to this. Very 
often the particular name appears (as is also the case in 


* Among them tin, hf it, taddhita, 
Hid upadhd, term* quite agreeing 
with Pdtyim'a terminology. 

,M Rather : * reciting ; ' because 
here too we must dismiss all idea 
of writing and reading. 

+ In that oase the mention of the 
llddhyaqidinaB would go for nothing. 

187 In connection with my edition 
of this Prtfti&khya, text and trans- 


lation, with critical introduction and 
explanatory notes, in 1 . St., iv. 65- 
160, 1 77-33 1, Goldstiicker in his 
PdQini, pp. 186-207, started a spe- 
cial controversy, in which inter alia 
he attempts m particular to show 
that the author of this work is iden- 
tical with the author of the vdrttikai 
to Pil^ini ; see iny detailed rejoinder 
in /. St., v. 91-124. 
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the Rig-anukramanl) to* be borrowed from some word 
occurring in the verpe. In the case where a passage is 
repeated elsewhere, as very often happens, it is frequently 
assigned to an author different from the one to whom it 
had previously been attributed. Many of the RishiB here 
mentioned do not occur among those of the Rik, and be- 
long to a later stage than these ; among them are several 
even of the teachers mentioned in the &atapatha-Brdhmapa. 
The closing part of the fourth adhydya* contains the 
dedication of the verses to bo recited at particular cere- 
monies to their respective Rishis, deities, and metres, to- 
gether with other similar mystical distributions. Lastly, 
the fifth adhydya gives a short analysis of the metres 
which occur. In the excellent but unfortunately not alto- 
gether complete Paddhati of Srfhala to this Anukramanf 
we find the liturgical use of each individual verse also 
given in detail. 

The Yajus recension of the three works called Veddfigas, 
viz., ^ikslm, Chhandas, and Jyotisha, has already been dis- 
cussed (p. 6o).f 


We come now to the Atharvaveda. 

The Samhitd of the Atharvaveda contains in twenty 
kdnda 8 us and thirty- eight prapdfhaJcm nearly 760 hymns 
and about 6000 verses. Besides the division into prapd- 
thaJcm, another into anuvdJcm is given, of which there are 


* Published together with the into twenty books is attested for the 
fifth adhydya, and the beginning of period of the author of the vdrttikat, 
the work, in my edition of the V 4 ja* and also by the Gopatha-Brdhmas* 
sannyi - Soiphitd, introduction, pp. L 8; see /. 8 t., xttl. 433 ; whereas 
lv.-lviii. both the Ath. 8. itself (19. 2a, 23) 

t For particulars I refer to my and the Ath. Par. 48. 4-6 still con- 
Catalogue of the Berlin MSS., pp. tain the direct intimation that it 
96-100 [and to my editions, already formerly consisted of sixteen books 
mentioned, of these three traotal. only ; see 7 . St., iy. 432-434. 

1,8 This division of the Atn. S. 

K 
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some ninety. The division into parvam, mentioned in the 
thirteenth book of the &atapatha-Brahmana, does not ap- 
pear in tho manuscripts; neither do they state to what 
school the existing text belongs. As, however, in one of 
the PariSishtas to be mentioned hereafter (the seventh), th& 
richas Belonging to the ceremony there in question are 
quoted as Paippalddd mantrdh , it is at least certain that 
there was a Samhita belonging to the Paippalada school, 
and possibly this may be the Samhita now extant . 160 Its 
contents and principle of division are at present unknown 100 
in their details. We only know generally that “ it prin- 
cipally contains formulas intended to protect against the 
baneful influences of the divine powers * against diseases 
and noxious animals ; cursings of enemies, invocations of 
healing herbs ; together with formulas l’or all manner of 
occurrences in every-day life, prayers for protection on 
journeys, luck in gaming, and the like ” f — all matters for 
which analogies enough are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rik-Sainhitd. But in the Rik the instances are both 
less numerous, and, as already remarked in the introduc- 
tion (p. 1 1), they are handled in an entirely different 
manner, although at the samo time a not inconsiderable 
portion of these songs reappears directly in the Rik, par- 
ticularly in the tenth mandala * As to the ceremonial for 
which the hymns of the Atharvan were used, what corre- 


1BB According to a tract, recently 
published by Until, Der Atharvaveda 
tn Kashmir (1875), ^is 18 not tlie 
case ; the extant seems 

rather to belong to the school of 
the Saunakas, whilst the Paippaldda- 
S.uphitd has oome down to us in a 
second reoension, still preserved in 
Kashmir. 

i<w The arrangement in books i.- 
vii. is according to the number of 
verses in the different pieces ; these 
have, on an average, four verses iu 
book i., flvofaflp six in iii., seven 
in iv., eight to^wghteen in v., three 
in vi., and Qnly one in vii. Books 
▼iit.-xiii. contain longer pieces. As 
to the contents, they are indiscrimi- 
nately nflxed up. Books xiv.-xviii., 
on the contrary, have all a uniform 
subject-matter ; xiv. treats of mar- 


riage, xv. of the glorification of 
Vrritya, xvi , xvii. of certain con- 
jurations, xviii. of burial and the 
festival ot the Manes. Book xix. is 
a mixture of supplementary pieces, 
part of its tuxt being in a rath 01 
corrupt condition ; book xx. con- 
tains,— with oue peculiar exception, 
the so-called kuntdiiastikta, — only 
complote hymns addressed to Indra, 
which are borrowed directly and 
without change from the Rigveda. 
Neither of these two last books is 
noticed in the Atharva-Prdti&lkhya 
(Bee note 167), and therefore they did 
Hot belong to the original text at 
the tim< of this work. 

* Of the stars, too, t.e., of the 
lunar asterisms. 

t See Roth, Zur Litt. und Ouch 
da Wcda, p. iz. 
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sponds to it in the other Vedas is found, not in the $rauta- 
Sutras, but with few exceptions in the Grill ya-SiUras only : 
and it appears therefore (as I have likewise already re* 
marked) that this ceremonial in its origin belonged rathei 
to the people proper than to the families of priests. Aj 
in the Shadviiria- Brdhmaija and in the Sama- Sutras we 
actually meet with a case (see p. 78) where an imprecatory 
ceremony is borrowed from the Vrritfnas, or Aryans whc 
had not adopted the.Brahmanical organisation, we may 
further reasonably conjecture that thiB was not a solitary 
instance ; and thus the view naturally presents itself that 
though the Atharva-Samhitd originated for the most pari 
in the Brahmanical period, yet songs and formulas may als< 
have been incorporated into it which properly belonged U. 
these unbrahmanical Aryans of the west * And as a mat- 
ter of fact, a very peculiar relation to these tribes is unmis- 
takably revealed in the fifteenth kdnda, where the Supreme 
Being is expressly called by the name of Vrdtya, 161 and is 
at the same time associated with the attributes given in 
the Samaveda as characteristics of the Vratyas. In the 
same way, too, we find this word Vrdtya employed in the 
Atharva-Upanishads in the sense of “ pure in himBelf " to 
denote the Supreme Being. The mention of the mdgadha 
in the Vratya-book, and the possibility that this word may 
refer to anti-brahmanical Buddhist teachers, have already 
been discussed (p. 1 1 2). In a passage communicated by 
Roth, op. c. p. 38, special, and hostile, notice is taken of the 
Afigas and Magadhas in the East, as well as of the Gan* 
dhdris, Miijavants, Stidras, Mahavrishas, and Valhikas in 
the North-West, between which tribes therefore the Brah- 
manical district was apparently shut in at the time of 
the composition of the song in question. Intercourse 
with the West appears to have been more active than 
with the East, five of the races settled in the 
being mentioned, and two only of those belonging to the 


* In the Vtahpu-Purrfga the Sain- 
dhavaa, Saindhavdyanaa are men- 
tioned as a school of the Atbarvan. 

M1 This explanation of the con* 
tenti of this book and of the word 
vrdtya ii baaed upon ita employment 
in the Pradnopaniahad 2. 7, and in 


the Chtiliknpaniabad, ▼. tl (dee /. 
St., i. 445, 446, «. it 16). Ac- 
cording to Hoth, on tne contrary 
(see above p. 1 12, note), th* purpoe% 
of the book is rather “ the idealising 
of the devout vagrant or mendioant 
(paHvrdjaJea, fto.)." 
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East. In time it will certainly be possible, in the Atharva- 
Samhita also, to distinguish between pieces that are older 
and pieces that are more modern, although upon the whole 
geographical data are of rare occurrence. Its language 
exhibits many very p^tlliar forms of words, often in a 
very antique although prakritized shape. It contains, 
in fact, a mass of words used by the people, which from 
lack of occasion found no place in the other branches of the 
literature. The enumeration of tt^ Junar asterisms in the 
nineteenth h&nda begins with kritffled, just as in the Tait- 
tiriya-Saiphitd, but otherwise it deviates considerably from 
the latter, and gives for the most part the forms of the 
nnmes.tisod in later times . 102 No direct determination of 
dateMrowever, can be gathered from it, as Colebrooke ima- 
gined. Of special interest is the mention of the Asura 
Krishna* Ke^in, from the slaying of whom Krishna (Angi- 
rasa ?, Devaldputra) receives the epithets of KeSihan, Kefii- 
sddana in the Epic and in the Puranas. In those hymns 
which appear also in the Rik-Samhita (mostly in its last 
viandala), the variations are often very considerable, and 
these readings seem for the most part equally warranted 
with those of the ltik. There are also many points of 
contact with the Yajus. 

The earliest mention of the Atharvan-songs occurs under 
the two names “ Atharvanas ” and “ Angirasas,” names 
which belong to the two most ancient Rishi-families, or to 
the common ancestors of the Indo-Aryans and the Persa- 
Aryans, and which are probably only given to these songs 
in order to lend all the greater authority and holiness 
to the incantations, &c., contained m themf They are 
also often specially connected with the ancient family 
of the Bhrigus . 168 Whether we have to take the “ Atliar- 


103 The piece in question proves, 
on Bpecial grounds, to be alatei sup- 
plement ; Bee /. St., iv. 433, n. 

* An Asura Epslion, wo find even 
in the Rik-Saxphitii, and he plays a 
prominent part in the Buddhist 
legends (in which be seems to be 
identified with the Krishna of the 
epic {11). 

t Bee 7 . St , i. 295, ff. That these 
names indioate any Persa-Aryan in- 
fluence is not to be thought of; 


and if, according to the BhaviBhya- 
Purrina (Wilson in Remand's Mtm. 
but I' Jnde, p. 394), the Parsis (Magas) 
have four VedaB, the Vada (! YaA- 
na ?), Vtfvavada (VUpered), Vidut 
(Vendidad), and flgirasa, this is a 
purely Indian view, though indeed 
very remarkable. 

See my essay Zwei vtiliachA 
Texte uber Omina und PorUnta , pp 
346-348. 
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vrinas " in the thirtieth book of the Vdj. Samhitd os 
Atharvan-songa is not yet certain ; but for the period to 
which the eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth books of 
the &atapatha-Brdhmana, as well as the Chhdndogyopa- 
nishad and the Taittirlya-Aran^ika (ii. and viii.), belong, 
the existence of the Atharvan-songs and of the Atharva- 
veda is fully established by the mention of them in 
these works. The thirteenth book of the &atapatha- 
Brahinana even mentions a division into parvans * whioh, 
as already remarked, no longer appears in the manuscripts. 
In the eighth book of the Taittirfy ar Aran y aka, the ddeia, 
i.e., the Brahmana, is inserted between the three other 
Vedas and the “ Atharvaflgirasas.” Besides thes^ jap tices, 
I find the Atharvaveda, or more precisely the<*Jflttiar- 
vanikas,” only mentioned in the Niddna-Siitra of the 
Samaveda (and in Panini). The names, too, which belong 
to the schools of the Atharvaveda appear nowhere in 
Vedic literature, f with the exception perhaps of Kaudika; 
still, this patronymic does not by any means involve a 
special reference to the Atharvan.J Another name, which 
is, however, only applied to the Atharvaveda in the later 
Atharvan-writings themselves, viz., in the Pari&shtas, is 
"Bralima-veda.” This is explained by the circumstance that 
it claims to be the Veda for the chief sacrificial priest, the 
Brahman , 164 while the other Vedas are represented as those 
of his assistants only, the Hotar, Udgatar, and Adhvaryu, 


* Corresponding to the rCiktag, 
anuvdkaa, and daiato of the Rik, 
Yajus, und Sriman respectively. 

t Membeis of the family of the 
Atkarvans are now and then men- 
tioned ; thus especially Dadhyaftch 
Ath., Kftbamlkn Ath., whom the 
Vishpu-Furdpa designates as a pupil 
of Humantu (the latter we met in the 
Grihya-Stiti aB of the Rik, see above, 
p. 57), and others, 
t It seems that even in later 
times the claim of the Athnrvan to 
rank as Veda was disputed. Yiij- 
navalkya (i. ioi) mentions the two 
separately, veddtharva ; though in 
another passage (i. 44) the " Athar- 
vdflgirasas ” ooour along with Rich, 
Sdman, and Ysjfffe In Manu’s 
Code we onlyrtpjp Tlnd the h'Utir 


athnrvdngiratlh, ms magic formulas; 
in the ltirndyupi likewise only onoe 
ii. 26. 20 (Gorr ) the mantrdd 
ehdtliarvande (the latter passage I 
ovei looked in /. St., i. 297). [In 
Patarpjali'e Mnhdbhdshya, however, 
the Atharvan is cited at the head 
of the Vedas (as in the Rig-Gpbyao, 
see above, p. 58), occasionally even 
as their only representative ; see 
/. St., siii. 431-32.] 

164 This explanation of the name, 
though the traditional on<*, is yet 
very likely • rroneoiis ; by Brahma- 
veda (a name which is first men- 
tioned in the &inkh. Qphya, i. 16) 
we have rather to understand ' the 
Veda of brahmd^i,’ of prayers, t.e., 
here in the narrower sense of * in- 
cantations.' (St. Petersburg Diet,) 
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— a claim which has probably no other foundation than 
the circumstance, cleverly turned to account, that there 
was, in fact, no particular Veda for the Brahman, who 
wte bound to know all^ three, as is expressly required 
in the Kaualdtaki-Brdhmana (see I. St., ii. 305). Now 
the weaker these pretensions are, the more strongly are 
they put forward in the A tlmrvan-' writings, which indeed 
display a very great animosity to the other Vedas. To- 
wards one another, too, they show a hostile enough spirit ; 
for instance, one of the PariSishtas considers a Bhdrgava, 
Paippalada, and &aunaka alone worthy to act as priest to 
the king* while a Mauda or Jalada as purohita would 
only bring misfortune. 

Thfe Atharva-Samhita also, it seems, was commented 
upon by Sayana. Manuscripts of it are comparatively 
rare on the Continent. Most of them are distinguished by 
a peculiar mode of accentuation.f A piece of the Saiphita 
of some length has been made known to us in text and 
translation by Aufrecht (I. St., i. 1 21-140); besides this, 
only some fragments have been published. 166 

The Brahman a-stage is but very feebly represented in 
the Atharvaveda, viz., by the Gopatha-Brdhmana, which, 
in the manuscript with which I am acquainted (E. I. H., 
2 142), comprises a purva- and an w^ara-portion, each con- 
taining five prapdthakas ; the MS., however, breaks off 
with the beginning of a sixth ( i.e ., the eleventh) prapd- 

* YAjnavalkya (i. 312) also re- Ka hmir (1875',. In tint (juputha- 
quires that such au one be well BnOimnna (1. 29), and in Pataipjali’a 
versed atharvdngtratc. MnhdbbiUliya (see I. St , xiii. 433 ; 

t Dots are here UBed instead of although, accoidmg to Burnell, ln- 
lines, and the evarita stands mostly trod, to VaAii-BnlhniHp 1, p. xxii., 
beside, not above, the akahara. the South Indian MSS. omit the 

1,8 The whole text has been quotation from the Atharvaveda), 
•edited long since (1855-56) by Both the beginning of the Suqihitd is given 
and Whitney. The fir«t two books otherwise than in our text, as it 
have been translated by me in I. commences with i. 6, instead of i. l. 
St., iv. 393-430, and mi. 129-216, It i* similarly given by BhnpiJ.irkar, 
and the nuptial formulas contained Indian Antiquary, iii. 132 ; and two 
in the fourteenth book, together MSS. in Haug’s possession actually 
with a great variety of love charms begin the text in this manner ; see 
and aimilar formulas from the re- Hang's Brahman tin d die Brahma- 
maining books, ibid., v. 204-266. nrn, p. 45. — Burnell (In trod, to 
For the criticism of the text see VaftfaBr., p. xxi.) doubts whether 
Roth's tracts, Ueber den Atharvaveda the Ath. 8 . was commented by 
(1856), and Dor Atharvaveda t» Bdyaya. 
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(haka. In one of the Pariiishtaa the work is stated to 
have originally contained 100 prapdfhakas. The contents 
are entirely unknown to me. According to Colebrooke’s 
remarks on the subject, Atharvan is here represented as a 
Prajdpati who is appointed by ’Brahman as a Demiurge; 
and this is, in fact, the position which he occupies in the 
Paritfstyas and some of the Upanishads, Hie division of 
the year into twelve (or thirteen) months consisting of 
360 days, and of each day into thirty muhurias, which 
Colebrooke points out as remarkable, equally appears in 
the Brdhmanas of the Yajus, &c. lw 

Departing from the order hitherto followed I will add 
here what I have to say about the Sutras of the Atharva- 
veda, as these are the only other writings which -have 
reference to the Samhitd, whereas the remaining parts of 
the Atharvan-literature, corresponding to the Aranyakas 
of the other Vedas, have no reference to it whatever. 

In the first place, I have to mention the &annakiyd 
chatur - adhydyiJcd, mu a kind of Prati^dkhya for the 
Atharva-Samhitd, in four adhydyas, which might possibly 
go back to the author of the Rik-Prati&Lkhya, who is 
also mentioned in the Prdti^akhya of the White Yajus. 
The &aunakas are named in the Charanavyiiha as a school 
of the Atharvan, and members of this school are re- 
peatedly mentioned in the Upanishads. The work bears 
here and there a more generally grammatical character 
than is the case with the remaining Prdti^dkbyas. 6dka- 


’ M. Mulltii iii Kt g.ive UB Rome 
information a a to the Gop.itha- 
Bi illimnpa in las History of A S. L., 
. 445-455 ; and now the woik itnelf 
as been published hy IWjendra Lftla 
M tra and Hurarhandra Vidydbhti- 
shana in the Bill. Indira (1870- 
72). According to thiB it consists 
of eleven (t.e., 5 + 6) prajidfhakas 
only. We do not discover in it any 
special relation to the Ath. 8 , apart 
fi nni several references thereto under 
different names. The contents are 
a medley, to a large extent derived 
from other sources. The first half 
is essentially of speculative, cos- 
mogonic import, and is particularly 
fioh in legends, a good number 


of which Hppear in the same form a. 
in the 6ataputha-Brdh maria, xi. xii., 
and are tlierefuie probably simply 
copied from it. The seoond half 
contains a brief exposition of a 
variety of points connected with the 
&rauta ritual, specially adapted, 
it seems, from the Altar. Br. Y»rV 
remarkable is the assumption in i. 
28 of a dothapati, lord of evil (1 1), 
who at the beginning of the Dvi- 
para (-yuga) is supposed to have 
aoted hh * fis/iinam ekadeiah.' This 
reminds us of, and doubtless rests 
upon, tin- Mill a of the Buddhists. 

iwii The form of name in the 
118 . Is: chaturddhydyiht. 
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t&yana and other grammatical teachers are mentioned 
In the Berlin MS. — the only one as yet known — each rule 
is followed by its commentary . 107 

♦An Anukramani to the Atharva-Samhitd is also ex- 
tant ; it, however, specifies for the most part only divine 
beings, and seldom actual Rishis, as authors. 

The Kauiilca-Sutra is the sole existing ritual^iitra of 
the Atharvaveda, although I am acquainted with an 
Atharvaiia-Grihya through quotations . 108 It consists of 
fourteen adhydyas , and in the course of it tl^e several 
doctrines are repeatedly ascribed to KauSika. In the intro- 
duction it gives as its authorities the Mantras and the 
Brdhmanas, and failing these the sampraddya, i.e. t tradi- 
tion, and in the body of the work the Brdhmana is likewise 
frequently appealed to (by iti hr .) ; whether by this the Go- 
patha- Brdhmana is intended I am unable to say. The style 
of the work is in general lesff concise than that of the other 
Siitras, and more narrative. The contents are precisely 
those of a Grihya-Sdtra. The third adhydya treats of the 
ceremonial for Nirritf (the goddess of misfortune); the 
fourth gives bhaishxijyas, healing remedies ; th^ sixth, &c., 
imprecations, magical spells ; the tenth treats of marriage ; 
the eleventh of the Manes-sacrifice ; the thirteenth and 
fourteenth of expiatory ceremonies for various omens and 
portents (like the Adbhuta-Brahmana of the Sdmaveda ). 108 


187 Of this Pr&ti&khya also Whit- 
ney has given ub au excellent edition 
in Journal Am Or. Soc., vii. (1862), 
x. 156, ff. (1872, additions). See also 
my remarks in I St., iv. 79-82. 
Aooording to Whitney, this work 
takeB no notice of the two last books 
of the existing Ath, text, whioh it 
otherwise follows cloBely ; Binoe 
therefore the Atharva-Siuphitd in 
Pataqij all’s time already comprised 
twentv books, we might from this 
directly infer the priority of the 
£aun. chat.; unless Pataipjali’s state- 
ment refer not to our text at all, 
but rather to that of the Paippa- 
Idda school ; see Roth, Der Atharva- 
veda in Kashmir, p. 15. — Biihler has 
discovered another quite different 
Ath. Pniti&khya; see Monatsber. 


188 By which is doubtless meant 
just this KauSika-Shtra. A 6rauta- 
Sfctra belonging to the Atharvaveda 
has recently come to light, under 
the name of Vaitdna - Stitra ; see 
Hang, 1 . St., ix. 176; Biihler, 
Oat qf MSS. from Gujardt, i. 190, 
and MonatsberirMe of the Bcrl. 
Acad 1871, p. 76; and some fuller 
accounts in Roth’s Atharvaveda in 
Kashmir , p. 22. 

188 These two sections are pub* 
lished, with translation and notes, 
in my essay, Zwei vedische Texts 
ilber Omina and Portenta (1859) ; 
the section relating to marriage 
ceremonies is communicated in a 
paper by Haas, Ueber die Heirathsge- 
brduche der alien Inder in I. St., ▼. 

378, ff- 
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To this Siitra belong further five so-called Kalpas: the 
Nakshatra-Kalpa, an astrological compendium relating to 
the lunar mansions, in fifty kandikds ; the Sdnti-Kalpa, 
in twenty-five kandikds, winch treats likewise of the ador- 
ation of the lunar mansions, 170 and contains prayers ad- 
dressed to them ; the Vit&na-Kalpa , the Samhitd-Kalpa, 
and the, Abhichdra-Kcdpa. The Vishnu-Puruna and the 
Charanavydha, to be presently mentioned, name, instead 
of the last, the Angira&a-Kalpa. Further, seventy-four 
smaller Ppridishtas 171 also belong to it, mostly composed in 
dloTcas, and in the form of dialogues, like the Purdpas. 
The contents are Grihya-subjects of various kinds; astro- 
logy, 172 magic, and the doctrine concerning omens and por- 
tents are most largely represented. Some sections corre- 
spond almost literally to passages of a like nature in the 
astrological Samhitas. Among these Pari&shtas, there is 
also a CJbarana-vy&ha, which states the number of the richas 
in the Atharva-Samhita at 12,380, that of the parydyas 
(hymns) at 2000; but the number of the Kaudilcoktdni 
pariSisfydni only at 70. Of teachers who are mentioned the 
following are the chief: first, Brihaspati Atliarvan, Bhaga- 
vant Atharvan himself, Bhrigu, Bhargava, Aflgiras, Afigi- 
rasa, Kavya (or Kavi) USanas; then Saunaka, Narada, 
Gautama, Kdmkayana, Karmaglia, Pippalada, MAhaki, 
Garga, Gargya, Vfiddhagarga, Atreya, Padmayoni, Kraush- 
Juki. We meet with many of these names again in the 
astrological literature proper. 

I now turn to the most characteristic part of the lite- 
rature of the Atharvan, viz., the Upanishads. Whilst the 
Upanishads /ear' e£ o^pv so called, of the remaining Vedas 
all belong to the later, or even the latest, portions of 'these 


170 An account of the contents of 
both texts is given in my second 
esBuy on the NakBhatras, pp. 390- 
393 (1862) ; Haug in I. St., ix. 174, 
mentions an Aragyaku-Jyotisha, dif- 
ferent from the Nakshatra-Kalpa. 

171 Haug, l. c., Bpoaks of 72 ; 
amongst them u found a Nighanpi, 
which is wanting ill the Berlin MS. 
Oompare the Nigama-PantiiHl^a of 
the White Yajus — Texts of this 


kind are quoted even in the Mahfr 
bhdahya ; see I. St., xiii. 463. 

179 One of the ParidiBhfns relating 
to thiB subject has been communi- 
cated by me in I. St., x. 317, ff. ; it ia 
the fifty-first of the series. The state- 
menta found therein concerning the 
planets pieuuppose the existence of 
Creek influence ; of. ibid., p. 31ft 

viii. 413. 
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Vedas, they at least observe a certain limit which they 
never transgress, that is to say, they keep within the range 
of inquiry into the nature of the Supreme Spirit, with- 
out serving sectarian purposes. The Atharvan Upani- 
shads, on the contrary, come down as far as the time of the 
Purdnas, and in their final phases they distinctly enter the 
lists in behalf of sectarian views. Their number is as yet 
undetermined. Usually only fifty- two are enumerated. 
But as among these there are several which are of 
quite modern date, I do not see why we should separate 
these fifty-two Upanishads from the remaining similar 
tracts which, although not contained in the usual list, 
nevertheless call themselves Upanishads, or Atharvopani- 
shads ; more especially as this list varies in part accord- 
ing to the different works where it is found, and as the 
manuscripts mix up these fifty-two with the remaining 
Upanishads indiscriminately. Indeed, with regard to the 
Upanishad literature we have this peculiar state of things, 
that it may extend down to very recent times, and 
consequently the number of writings to be reckoned as 
belonging to it is very considerable. Two years ago, in 
the second part of the Indische Studien, I stated the num- 
ber at ninety-five, including the Upanishads contained in 
the older Vedas * The researches instituted by Walter 
Elliot in Masulipatam among the Telingana Brahmans on 
this subject have, however, as Dr. Roer writes to me, 
yielded the result that among these Brahmans there aro 


• This number is wrong ; it ouglit 
to be pinety-three. I thero counted 
the Anandavalli and Bhpguvalli 
twice, Aral among the twenty-three 
Atharvopanithndt omitted by Ail- 
quetil, and then among the nine 
Upanishads borrowed from the other 
Vedas which are found in his work. 
The number would further hare to 
be reduced to ninety-two, since I 
cite Colebrooke's Amptavindu and 
Anquetil'B Amptandda as distinct. 
Upauishads, whereas in point of fact 
they are identical ; but then, on the 
other hand, two Upanishads identi- 
fied by me ought to be kept distinct, 
viz., Colebrooke's Pnhpdgnihotra and 
Anquotil's Pranou, the latter (Prap a- 


vopanishadj being different from 
the former. — The number now 
here fiually arrived at — ninety- 
six — is obtained (l) by the addi- 
tion of six new Upanishads, viz., 
the Bhdllavi-UpaniBhad, the Saip- 
vartop., the seooud Mahopanishad, 
and three of the Upamshada con- 
tained in the Atharvadiras (Gana. 
pati, Sdrya, Devi) ; (2) by the 
omission of two, the Budropanishad 
and the Atharvaniya-Kudropanishad, 
which are possibly identical with 
others of those cited ; and (3) by 
counting the Mahdmirdyapopauisbad 
as only one, whereas Oolebrooke 
counts it ae two. 
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123 Upanishads actually extant; and if we include those 
which they do not possess, but which are contained m my 
list just referred to, the total is raised to 14 7 • A list of 
these 123 is given in two of them, viz., in the Mali&vak- 
yamuktdvali and in the Muktikopanishad, and is exactly 
the same in both. According to the statement given 
above, there must be among these 123 fifty-two t in 
all which are wanting in my own list, and these include the 
two names just mentioned. — A Persian translation made 
in 1656 of fifty Upanishads is extant in Anquetil du Per- 
ron’s Latin rendering. 

If now we attempt to classify the Upanishads so 
far known, the most ancient naturally are those (1- 
12) which are found in the three older Vedas only.} 
I have already remarked that these never pursue sectarian 
aims. A seeming — but only a seeming — exception to this 
is the &atwrudriya ; for although the work has in fact been 
used for sectarian purposes, it had originally quite a 
different significance, which had nothing to do with the 
misapplication of it afterwards made ; originally, indeed, it 
was not an Upanishad at all.§ A real exception, however, 
is the fivetdivataropanishad (13), which is in any case 
wrongly classed with the Black Yajus ; it is only from its 
having incorporated many passages of the latter that it has 
been foisted in here. It belongs to about the same rank 
and date as the Kaivalyopanishad. Nor can iheMaitrdyana- 
Upanishad(i^) reasonably claim to be ranked with the Black 


* Aceuidiug to the pieviuua note, 
only 145. 

t According to lost note but one, 
only fifty. [In the list published by 
W. Elliot of the Unaiiielmds in the 
Aluktikopau., see Journal A$. Soc. 
heng ., 1851, p. 607, ff., 108 names 
are directly cited (and of these 98 
are analysed singly in Taylor's Cat/- 
loguc (i860) of ihe Oriental MSS. of 
Fort St. George, ii. 457^474). But 
to these other names have to be 
added which are there omitted ; see 
I. St., ill. 324-326. The alphabe- 
tical list published by M. Miiller in 
Z. D. M. G., xix. 137-158 (1865), 
brings the number up to 149 (170, 
Burnell, Indian Antiquary, ii, 267). 


Since then many new names hare 
been brought to our knowledge by 
the Catalogues of MSS. published by 
Burnell, Buhler, Kielhorn, Rtfjendra 
Lrfla Mitra, Haug (Brahman und die 
Brahmanen , pp. 29-31), Ac. ; so that 
at present 1 count 235 Upanishads, 
many of which, however, are pro- 
bably identical with others, as in 
many cases 1 he names alone ere at 
present known to us.] 

$ Namely, Aitareya, Kaushltaki, 
Vdshkala, Chhdndogyn, datarndriya, 
^ikslidvalli or Taitt. Saiphitnpani- 
shad, Chhdgalcya (f), Tadeva, Siva- 
saipkalpo, Furusbiurdkta, Ui, Vpi- 
had-Arapyaka. 

| See on this /. St., iL 14-47. 
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Yajus; it belongs rather, like the Svetdivataropanishad, only 
to the Yoga period. Still it does not, at least in the part 
known to me, 178 pursue any sectarian aim (see pp. 96-99). 

Apart from the two last-named Upanishads, the transi- 
tion to the Atharvopanishads is formed on the one hand 
by those Upanishads which are found in one of the other 
* three Vedas, as wellqjs in a somewhat modified form in an 
Atharvan-recensiofflf and on the other hand by those Upa- 
nishads of which tbe Atharvan-recension is the only one 
extant, although they may have formerly existed in the 
other Vedas as well. Of the latter we have only one 
instance, the KdfhaJca-Upanishad (15, 16); of the former, 
on the contrary, there are several instances (17-20), viz., 
Kcnob (from the Samaveda), BhriguvalH, Anandavallt, and 
Brihanndrdgana (Taitt. Ar., viii.-ix.). 

The Atharvopanishads, which are also distinguished ex- 
ternally by the fact thai they are mostly composed in 
verse, may themselves be divided into three distinct 
•classes, which in their beginnings follow the earlier Upani- 
" shads with about equal closeness. Those of the first class 
' continue directly to investigate the nature of Atman, or the 
Supreme Spirit ; those of the second deal with the subject 
of absorption {yoga) in meditation thereon, and give the 
means whereby, and the stages in which, men may 
even in this world attain complete union with Atman; 
and lastly, those of the third class substitute for Atman 
some one of the many forms under which Siva and 
Vishnu, the two principal gods, were in the course of 
time worshipped. 

Before proceeding to discuss these three classes in their 
proper order, I have to make some observations on the 
Atharvan-recensions of those Upanishads which either 
belong at the same time to the other Vedas also, or at any 
rate originally did so. 

The Atharvan-text of the Kenopanishad, in the first 
place, differs but very little from its Saman-text. The 
reason why this Upanishad has been incorporated into the 
Atharvan collection seems to be the fact that Uma Hai- 
mavatf is here (and for the first time) mentioned, as she 


I7a In the remaining parte also there ii nothing of the kind to be 
found. 
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was probably understood in the sense of the diva sects. 
With tiie Atharvan-text both of the Anandavallf and of 
the Bhriguvalli * I am unacquainted. Of the Brihanndra- 
yanop. f also, which corresponds to the Ndrdyanlyop. of 
the Taitt. Aranyaka, only a few data ore known to me ; 
these, however, sufficiently show that the more ancient 
and obscure forms have here throughout been replaced 
by the corresponding later and regtSjy: ones.J — The two 
Kafhavallis, for the most part in metrical form, are extant 
in the Atharvan-text only.§ The second is nothing but a 
supplement to the first, consisting as it does almost exclu- 
sively of quotations from the Vedas, intended to substan- 
tiate more fully the doctrines there set forth. The first is 
based upon a legend (see pp. 92, 93) related in the Taitt. 
Brahman a [iii. 1 1. 8]. Nachiketas, the son of Aruiii,|| asks 
Death for a solution of his doubt whether man exists after 
death or not. After much reluctance, and after holding 
out enticements of all kinds, which Nachiketas withstands. 
Death at length initiates him into the mystery of exist- 
ence. Life and death, he says, are but two different phases 
of development ; true wisdom consists in the perception of 
identity with the Supreme Spirit, whereby men are ele- 
vated above life and death. The exposition in this first part 
is really impressive : the diction, too, is for the most part 
antique. A few passages, which do not harmonise at all 
with the remainder, seem either to have been inserted at 
a later time, or else, on the contrary, to have been retained 


* Two lists of the Atharvopaui- 
shaiis in Chambers's Collection (see 
ray Catalogues, p. 95) cite after these 
two vallta (39, 40), also amadhyavalll 
and an uttaravalH (41, 42) ! 

t By Culebrooke it is reokoned as 
two Upauishads. 

X Thus we hAve vitasarja instead 
of vya-cka-aarja ; Kanydkumdrim in- 
stead of °ri ; Kdtydycinyai instead of 
•yandya, &c. 

g See 1 . St., ii. 195, ff , where the 
various translations and editions are 
cited. Since then this Upanishnd 
has appeared in a new edition, with 
duipkora's commentary, in the Bibl. 
Indiea, vol. yin., edited by Dr. lioer 
[and translated in vol xv.]. 


|| Two other names, whioh are 
given to tlie father of Nachiketas, 
vis., Auddiilaki and Vdjadravasa, 
conflict with the usual aooounts. 
Vdjarfravasa appears also in the pas- 
sage above referred to of the Tait- 
tii iya-Brdkmaija ; whether Auddtf* 
laki does so likewise I am unable to 
say. [A udddlaki is wanting in the 
T. Br., as also the whole passage 
itself.] Beofey (in the GVttingtr 
Gdehrte Anzeigm, January 1832, p. 
129) suggests that we should refer 
Audddl&ki Aru^i to Nachiketas ; hut 
the incompatibility of the two names 
is not thereby removed. Arupl is Ud- 
ddlaka, and Auddtflaki is Arupeya. 
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from a former exposition drawn up more for a liturgical 
purpose. Its polemics agaiust those holding different 
opiflions are very sharp and bitter. They are directed 
against tarka y “ doubt,” by which the Samkhyas and Baud- 
dhas are here probably intended. The sacredness of the 
word om as the expression for the eternal position of things 
is very specially emphasised, a thing which has not occurred 
before in the same way. The gradation of the primeval 
principles (in iii. io, 1 1 ) exactly corresponds to the system 
of the deistical Yoga, whereaB otherwise the exposition 
bears a purely Veduntic character. 

Of the Atharvopanishads proper the Mundaka- and 
PraAna- Upanishads (21, 22) connect themselves most 
closely with the Upanishads of the older Vedas and with 
the Vedanta doctrine ; 174 indeed, in the Vedanta-Sutra 
of Badarayana reference is made to them quite as often 
as to these others. The Mundaka- Upanishad , mostly in 
verse, and so called because it “shears” away, or frees 
from, all error, is very like the Kathakop. with regard 
to doctrine and style ; it has, in fact, several passages in 
common with it. At the outset it announces itself as an 
almost direct revelation of Bjahinan himself. For Afigiras, 
who communicates it to 5 aunaka, has obtained it from 
Bharadvaja Satyavaha, and the latter again frofh Aflgir • 
the pupil of Atharvan, to whom it was revealed by Brah- 


m The list of the Athnrvopani- 
ehada begins, os a rule, with the 
Mug4 a kopaniahAd ; and, according 
to the statements m Nilnlyanabha^- 
t'l'B scholium on the smaller Ath. 
Upanishads now being edited (since 
1872) in the Bibl. Indtca by lidma- 
maya Tarkaratna, a settled order of 
these Upmishads must still have 
been in existcnoe in the time of 
Ndrdyatyabhatta, since he denotes 
the individual Upanishads os, e.g., 
the seventh, the eighth, &o., reckon- 
ing from the Mu^ijUka. This order 
is occasionally asoribed by him to 
the daunaka-sohooL Compare as to 
this the remarks of Colebrooke, Mite. 
Bu., i. 93, according to which the 
first fifteen Upanishads only would 
belong to the ^aunakiyas, and tho 


following Up. to other &dkhds. But 
Ndrdyaipi, with whom, as regards 
the order of the first twenty-eight 
names, Colebrooke agrees in the 
mAin (from this point their state- 
ments difiVn ), also quotes the Sauna- 
kagranthaviatara for the Brahinn- 
vnulu No 1 8, and the idkhd 

Sauna lsavartitd for the Atmopaui- 
shad No. 28, as authority for these 
numbers, or places, of the two Up- 
Ruiahads. The Gopdlatdpani, how- 
ever, is marked by him as the forty- 
sixth * Atharva-Paippalt,’ and the 
VcLsudevopanishad as the forty-ninth* 
‘ kthudragranthagane ; ' see Itdjen- 
dra Ldla .Ultra, Notice* of Sanskrit 
MSS. y i. r8 (1870). 

* Aflgir is a name whioh ocean 
nowhere sIm. 
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man himself. Shortly afterwards, Vedic literature is op- 
posed, as the inferior science, to speculation. The formei 
is stated fo consist of the four Vedas, and of the six 
Vedafigos, which are singly enumerated. Some manu- 
scripts here insert mention of the itihdaa-purdnasriy&ya- 
mimdnsd-dharmaid^trdni ; but this is evidently a later 
addition. Such additions are also found in other passages 
of this Upanishad in the manuscripts. This enumeration 
(here occurring for the first time) of the different Veddfigas 
is of itself sufficient to show that at that time the whole 
material of tho Vedas had been systematically digested, 
and that out of it a new literature had arisen, which no 
longer belongs to the Vedic, but to tho following period. 
We may further conclude from the mention of the Treta 
in the course of the work that the Yuga-systcm also had 
already attained its final form. On the other hand, we 
here find the words kdli (the dark one) and kardli (the 
terrible one) still reckoned among the seven tongues of 
fire, whereas in the time of the dramatic poet Bhavabhiiti 
(eighth century a.d.) they are names of Durga — the wife of 
Siva, developed out of Agni (and Eudra) — who under these 
names was the object of a bloody sacrificial worship. Since 
evidently a considerable time is required for the transition 
itom tha meaning to the latter, the Murujakop. 

must be separated by a very wide interval from the date 
of Bhavabhiiti, — a conclusion which follows besides from 
the circumstance that it is on several occasions turned to 
account in the Vedanta-Siitra, and that it has been com- 
mented by &amkara. — The Pra&nopani&had, in prose, seems 
to be borrowed from an Atharva-Brahmana, viz., that of 
the Pippaldda-school* It contains the instruction by 
Pippaldda of six different teachers, amongst whom the 
following names are especially significant in regard to the 
date of the Upanishad : KauSalya Aivaldyana, Vaidarbhi 
Bhdrgava, and Kabandhin Katyayana. In the course of 

* In the oolophons, at least, it is Pippaldda is probably to be traced 
«nnoe bo described ; by &arpkara, too, to the conception found in the first 
at the beginning of his commentary, Terse of the Mn^aka iii. I (taken 
It is onlled brdhma^a, although this from $ik m an#, i. 164. 20) (1). The 
proyes but little, since with him all same Terse recurs in the dvetifvfa* 
the Upanisbads he comments pass taropanuhad iv. 6 and iu Nir xiv 
u iruti and brdhma^t The name 3a 
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the work Hiranyanabha, *a prince of the Kolalas, is also 
mentioned, — the same doubtless who is specially extolled 
in the Puranas. As in the Mundakopan., so here also some 
interpolated words are found which betray themselves as 
such by the fact that they are passed over by &amkara in 
his commentary. They refer to Atharvan himself, and to 
the half mdtrd (mora), to which the word om, here appear- 
ing in its full glory, is entitled in addition to its three morro 
(a, u, m), and are evidently a later addition by some one 
who did not like to miss the mention of these two subjects 
in an Atharvopanishad, as in these they otherwise invari- 
ably occur. Both Mundaka and Pra£na have been several 
times edited and translated, see /. St., i. 280, ff., 439, ff., 
again recently by Dr. Boer in vol. viii. of the Bibliotheca 
Indica together with ^amkara’s commentary. 176 — The name 
of Pippalada is borne by another Upanishad, the Oarbha- 
Upanishad (23), which I add here for this reason, although 
in other respects this is not quite its proper place. Its 
contents differ from those of all the other Upanishads, and 
relate to the human body, to its formation as embryo and the 
various parts of which it is composed, and the number and 
weight of these. The whole is a commentary on a tri- 
shjubh strophe prefixed to it, the words of which are passed 
in review singly and further remarks then subjoined. The 
mention of the names of the seven musical notes of the 
present day, as well as of the weights now in use (which 
are found besides in Varaha Mihira), brings us to a toler- 
ably modern date ; so also the use of Devadatta in the 
sense of Cams. A few passages in which, among other 
things, mention is made, for instance, of Narayana as 
Supreme Lord, and of the Sdmkhya and Yoga as the 
means of attaining knowledge of him, reappear in the 
fourteenth book — a supplementary one— of Yaska’s ftir- 
ukti. Whether Saipkara expounded this Upanishad is 
as yet uncertain. It is translated in lnd. Stvd., ii. 65- 
7 1. 176 — In the Brahmopanishad also (24), Pippaldda ap- 
pears, here with the title bhagav&n Ahgirds ; ne is thus 
identified with the latter, as the authority for the particular 

m Boer's translation is published 1872 ; in his introduction described 
invoLxv. of tkeBibl. Indica (1853). as /HtHchakkanfd *Mhtamdn (read 

ir * Edited with NArdynpa's com- °mf/) Mutfddt Paippaldddbhidhd 
mentary in the Bibliotheca JnOica, tathd. 
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doctrine here taught which he imparts to Saunaka (mahdr 
S&la), exactly as is the case in the Mug^akopanishad. 
There is, for the rest, a considerable difference between 
this Upanishad 177 and the Mundaka and Ptalna; it be- 
longs more to the Yoga-Upanishads properly so called. 
It consists of two sections : the first, which is in prose, 
treats, in the first place, of the majesty of Atman ; and 
later on, in its last portion, it alleges Brahman, Yishiju, 
It ud r a, and Akshara to be the four pddas (feet) of the 
nirvd^am brahma ; the first eleven of the nineteen verses 
of the second section discuss the subject of the Yogin 
being allowed to lay aside his yajnopavita, or sacred thread, 
as he stands in the most intimate relation to the sutra , or 
mundane thread; the whole therefore amounts to a mere play 
upon words. The last eight verses are borrowed from the 
fWtaivataropanishad, Munglakopaiiishad, and similar Upa- 
nisluids, and again describe the majesty of the One. — The 
MA hddJcyopanvthad (25-28) is reckoned as consisting of 
four Upanishads, but only the prose portion of the first of 
these, which treats of the three and a half m&trds of the 
word om, is to he looked upon as the real Mandfikyopani- 
sluid, all the rest is the work of Gaudapdda* whose pupil 
CJoMiula was the teacher of &amkara; it dates therefore 
from about the seventh century a.d. Similarly, there are 
two works by &amkara himself specified among the Upa- 
nishads, viz., the Aptavajrasdchi (29), in prose, and the 
Tripuri (30), likewise in prose; both composed in a Ve- 
danta sense. The former treats at the outset of what 
makes a Brdhmana a Brdhmana; it is not jdti (birth), 
varna (colour), pdnditya (learning) ; but the Brahmavid 
(he who knows Brahman) is alone a Brdhmana. f Then 
it passes to the different definitions of moksha (liberation), 


177 Edited with Ndrdyajia’a oomm. 
In Bill. Ind. 1873 ; iu the introduc- 
tion described as chafuthkhandd 
daiaml; the two sections of the 
text seem to have been transposed 
in some of the MSS. 

* As such, it has been commented 
on bydaipkara under the titl edgama- 
idttra. For particulars see /. St., ii. 
100-109. [Boer has published the 


entire Mtf^Akyopanishad together 
with £aqiknra’s comm in Bibl. Ind. 
vol. viii., also a translation of sect. 
1 in vol. xv.] 

t This portion has been used by 
a Buddhist (Aivaghosha), almost 
literally, against the system of oaste 
in general, iu the tract of the same 
title whioh is given by Oildemeister, 
Bibl. 8 ., Praef. p. vi. not. ; see also 
1 » 
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stating the only correct one to be the perception of the 
oneness of jiva (the individual soul) and paramt&oara (the 
All-Soul), and lastly, distinctly rejecting all sects, it ex- 
pounds the two highly important words tat (tha*Absolute) 
and tvam (the Objective). The Tripuri treats of the rela- 
tion of Atman to the world, and stands as fourth prakarana 
in a series of seven little Vedanta writings attributed to 
Samkara. 178 Tli e Sarvopanishatsdroparii&had (3 1 ), in prose, 
may be considered as a kind of catechism of these doctrines; 
its purpose is to answer seveud queries prefixed to it as an 
introduction. 1 ™ The same is the case with the Nirdlavti- 
bopanishad (32), 180 which, however, exhibits essentially 
the Yoga standpoint. The Atmopaniahud (33), in prose, 
contains an inquiry by Afigiras into the three factors 
( puntshas ), the body, the soul, and the All-Soul* The 
Prdndynihotropanishad (34), in prose, points out the rela- 
tion of the parts and functions of the body to those of the 
sacrifice, whence by implication it follows that the latter 
is unnecessary. At its conclusion it promises to him who 
reads this Upanishad the same reward as he receives 
who expires in Var&nasi, viz., deliverance from transmigra- 
tion. 181 The Arshikopanishad (? 35) contains a dialogue 
on the nature of Atman between Vifivamitra, Jamadagm, 
Bharadvdja, Gautama, and Vasishtha, the last of whom, 
appealing to the opinion of “K’hak” (? another MS. in 
Anquetil has “ Kapl ” = Kapila ?), obtains the assent of the 
others. 182 


Burnouf, Introd. d VHist du Buddh. 
Had., p. 215. [Text and translation 
see now in my essay Die Vajrasiichi 
dee •Atoaghosha (i860) By Haug. 
JUrahman und die Rrahmanen, p. 29, 
the Upanishad is described os sama- 
vedoktd. ] 

178 See my Catalogue of the Berlin 
MSS., p. 180. By Rdjendra Ldla 
Mitra, however (Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., i. 10, II), a different text is 
cited u the trimachhaifikardrlidrya- 
virachitd tripuryupanishad. 

17t See I. St., i. 301 ; edited with 
Ndrdyann’e 60mm. in Bibl, lnd. 1874; 
described in the introd. as TaUttrl- 
yalce j sarvopanishaddrp §<irah annta. 
triitc chatvrdak (! !)« 


*■* Soo Rdjendi a Ldla Mitra, ii. 95 
Taylor, Catalogue of Oriental MSS. 
of the College Fort St. Oeorge, 11. 
462. 

* Translated in I. St., ii. 56, 57. 
[Text and Ndrayapa’a cumin, m Bibl. 
lnd 1873; described m the iutrud as 
khaiufatraydnvitd | ashtdmnM gran • 
thannvMjhe idkhd SaundkavartitA . ] 

,n Text and Ndrdyapa’s comm, in 
hibL lnd. 1873; described in the 
introd. as ekddaH Saunakiye ; sec 
Taylor, jj, 472. Rdjendra L. M. i. 
49. Burnell, Catalogue, p. 63. 

>« See /. St., lx. 48-52. The 
name of the Upauisbad is not yet 
certain. 
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Hie second class of the AtharvopAnishads, as above 
stated, is made' up of those whose subject is Toga, or 
absoiption in Atman, the stages of this absorption, and the 
external means of attaining it. These last chiefly consist 
in the giving up of all earthly connections, and in the 
frequent repetition of the word om, which plays a most 
prominent part, and is itself therefore the subject of deep 
study. Ydjnavalkya is repeatedly named in the Upanf- 
shacLs of this class os the teacher of the doctrines they set 
forth;* and indeed it would seem that we ought to look upon 
him as one of the chief promoters of the system of religious 
mendicancy so intimately associated with the Yoga- doctrine. 
Thus, in the T&rakopanishad (36) he instructs Bharadvaja 
as to the saving and sin- dispelling efficacy of the word 
om , 188 and similarly in the fidkalyopanishad (37)* Sdkalya 
as to true emancipation. 184 The one, however, in which he 
stands out most prominently is the Jdl&lopanishad (38), 
in prose, which, moreover, bears the name of a school of 
the White Yajus, although no doubt wrongly, as it must 
in any case be considered as merely an imitation of the 
Aran y aka of this Veda (see I. St., ii. 72-77). Still, it 
must have been composed before the B&dar&yana-Siitra, 
as several passages of itf seem to be given in the 
latter (unless these passages have been borrowed from 
a common source?). Of special importance with regard 
to the mode of life of the Paramahansas, or religious 
mendicants, are also, in addition to the UpaniBliad just 
mentioned, the Katha&ruti (39; Colebrooke gives the 
name incorrectly as Kan(liairuti), in prose, and the 
A runikopanishad (40), likewise in prose ; % both are to tie 

ls> See J. St., lx. 46-48. jendra L. M. i. 92 (Commentair by 

* This name seems to result as Saipkarimuida). There are, besides, 
the most probable one from 00m- quite a number of other Upnnishads 
parison of the variants in Anquetil. bearing the name of Jtffadla, vie., 
m See /. St., ii. 170. Byihajjdbdla, Mahdjdbdls, Laghu- 

+ They presuppose the name Vd- j.t'tfli, Bluwraa®, Rudra®, Radii* 
rdpasl for Benares. [The text of k*li.l°.] 

the / dbdlopan i$h ad with Nirdy ana's $ Translated in I. St., ii. 176- 
conna. appeared in Btbl. Ini. 1874; i8r. [Text and Ndrdyapa’s oomm. 
It is described in the intrud. os in Btbl. Jnd , 1872; described in 

C lj'wAf and tkadtaMriiUattami (the the introd. as jmMchcmHH. There 
tter, however, is said of the is also a commentary upon it by 
Kaivalyopanitliad also I) ; see also &aipk&rdnanda ; see Rd jendra L. 1L 
Burnell, p. 61, Taylor ii. 474, B d- i. 92. — The Ka(hatruti, alto, is 
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regarded as supplements to the Aranyaka of the Black 
Yajus, as the JAbAlojmnishad is to that of the White 
Yajus. The EhMlavi- Upanishad (41) also belongs to this 
class, to judge by quotations from it, and so does the 
Samvartairuti (42) ; similarly the Samnydsopanishad (43) 
and the Para m a hansopanishad (44), both in prose * The 
Hansopanishad ( 45)1 have not yet met with ; but from 
its name it probably also belongs to this place. 186 The 
A&ramopanishad (46), in prose, gives a classification of 
the four Indian orders — the Brahmachdrins, Grihasthas, 
Vanaprasthas, and Parivrajakas. It is even quoted by 
&amkara, and the names applied in it to the several classes 
ar<* now obsolete. The firimaddattopanishad (47) consists 
of twelve Slokas put into the mouth of one of these reli- 
gious mendicants, and uniformly concluding with the 
refrain: tasyd 'ham paTLchamd&ramam, “I am his, i.e. t 
brahmans, fifth Atirama.” Apart from the two XJpanishads 
already mentioned, the Mandukya and the Tdraka, the 
investigation of the sacred word om is principally con- 
ducted in the Atharva&ikhd (48), in prose (explained by 
&imkara), in which instruction is given on this subject by 
Atharvan to Pippalada, Sanatkumdra, and Afigirasjt 
further, in the Brahmavidyd (49), in thirteen Slokas, now 
and then quoted by Samkara ; { and lastly, in the &aunaka 


edited in Bibl. Jnd. (1873), with 
Ndi-dya^a's commentary; although 
uuder the name Ka^ha", it is clear 
from Ndrdvana’s words in his intro- 
duction, Yajurvedc tu CharaJcA dvd- 
daiai ’ ahd kanfhdirayah ( !) | eaijinyd- 
eopandshattulyd chatuhkhandd kfita { 1 ) 
irutih || that this mode of spelling 
here, as well ns in Burnell's Cata- 
logue, p. 60, iB a mere mistake, and 
that Ndndyapa himself oonneoted 
the Upanishad with the Kashas ; see 
also Btthler, Catalogue oj MSS. from 
Gty\, i. 58. j 

* The Paramahanaopo/nithad is 
translated in 7 . St., n. t 173-176. 
[Text with Ndr.’s comm. 111 Bibl. 
Jnd., 1874; described in the introd as 
IrikJtandd * tharvaiikhare rhatvdrin - 
iattaml. — The Saipnynaopaniahad , 
too, is printed ibid., 1872 ; we there 
find a direct reference made to four 


anuvdkaa of tho Ath. S. (xviii.) ; 
their text is therefore given by the 
editor in the scholium, and that in 
n double form aco. to two MSS. (pp. 
1 31-175) ; see also Rdjendra L. M. 
i. 54, Taylor, 11. 469.] 
l8fl Text and Ndr.'s comm, iu Bibl, 
Jnd., 1874 ; described in the introd. 
as nahfatriiMaUaml | dtharvane. By 
Rdjendraldl., i. 90, a comm, by 
&arpkardnnnda is specified ; see be- 
sides Burnell, p. 65. 

t See 7 . St., ii. 55.— Here, there, 
fore, we have Pippnldda and Angiraa 
appearing side by side (see above, 
p. 160). [Text and Ndr.’s comm, 
in Bibl. Jnd., 1873; described in 
the introd. as aaptami munddt.] 

+ Translated m 1 St., ii. 58. 
[Text and Ndr.’s comm, iu Bibl 
Jnd., 1873.] 
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(50) and the Pranava (51). These two are found in 
Anquetil only. 180 The various st&ge&jof gradual absorp- 
tion into Atman form the contents , the following 
Upanishads (52-59): Hansajidda (in prose), Kshurikd 
(24 Alokas), Nddavindu (20 Alokas), Brahmavindu (22 
Alokas; also called Amritavindu), Amritavindu (38 6loka & ; 
also called Amritandda ), Dhydnavindu (23 Alohas), Yoga - 
Aihhd (10 Alokas), and Yogatattva (15 Alohas ); while the 
majesty of Atman himself is depicted in the Ch&likd 
(60, in 21 Alokas) and Tejovindu (61, in 14 Alokas ) : * in the 
former direct reference is repeatedly made to the doctrine 
of the Atharvana. The range of ideas and the style are 
quite identical in all the Upanishads just enumerated. 
The latter frequently suffers from great obscurity, partly 
because there occur distinct grammatical inaccuracies, 
partly because the construction is often very broken and 
without unity. Many verses recur in several of them; 
many again are borrowed from the f$vetd$vataropanishad 
or Maitrdyanopanishad. Contempt for caste as well as 
for writing (grantlia) is a trait which appears again and 
again in almost all these Upanishads, and one might 
therefore be inclined to regard them as directly Buddhistic, 
were they not entirely free from all Buddhistic dogma. 
This agreement is to be explained simply by the fact that 
Buddhism itself must be considered as having been origi- 
nally only a form of the Sdmkhya-doctrine. 

The sectarian Upanishads have been set down as form- 
ing the third class. They substitute for Atman one of the 
forms of Vishnu or $iva, the earlier ones following the 
Yoga-doctrinc most closely, whilst in those of a modem 
date the personal element of the respective deities comes 


1M See I. St,, ix. 52-53 and 49- 
52 ; Slip Prtutavopan isha d is men- 
tioned by Taylor, 11. 328 
• F01 the naAinmida mib /. St., 
1. 385-387; the Kshurikd. is trans- 
lated, »&., li. 1 7 1 —173 ; likewise^ wfi- 
tnriudu , li 59-62 ; Tejovindu, 11. 
62-64, Dhydnavindu, 11. 1-5; Yo- 
ffakikhd [bo we ought to road] und 
Yogatattva , 11. 47-50, [Amntandda, 
ix. 23-28; Chilikd, ix. 10-21. All 
theBQ Upanishads are now published 
In the Bibliotheca Indica with Nibd- 


ynpri’s comm. (1872-73), excep- 
ting the Jfansanddo/ianishad , which, 
however, seems to be identical with 
the HaAsnpantshad printed ibid. 
In the Introductions to the ooinm. 
Clnilikd is described as pailchami ; 
Brahmavindu as ashfddt lit Sauna- 
kn granth a vistare ; Dhydnavindu aa 
vivid (rit'di 1 ) ; Tejovindu as ekavid- 
iaiji; Yogaiikhd as granthamndohe ( !) 
dvtUriniatitami (probably meant for 
dvdnnf !) ; Yogatattva aa trayoviiUd 

cm 
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more and* more into the foreground. A special oharao* 
teristic of this class are the unmeasured promises usually 
held out at the close of the work to him who reads and 
studies it, as also the quotation and veneration of sacred 
formulas containing the name of the particular deity. 

First, as regards the Upanishads of the Vislwivm sects, — 
the oldest form under which Vishiiu is worshipped is 
Ndrdyaija. We find this name for the first time in the 
second part of the Satapatha-Brahmaija, where, however, 
it is not in any way connected with Vishnu; it rather 
stands, as at the commencement of Manu and the Vislinu- 
Purana, in the sense of Brahman (mascul.). This is also 
the case in the Ndrayanlyopanishad of the Taittirfya- 
Aranyaka, and in its Atharvan-recension as Bfihanndrd- 
yanopanishad, although in the latter he is at least called 
Hari, and in one passage brought into direct relation to 
Vdsudeva and Vishnu. It is in the MaM- Upanishad 
(62 ), — a prose tract, which * in its first part contains 
the emanation of the universe from Ndrdyana, and in its 
second a paraphrase of the principal passage of the Ndra- 
yaniyopanishad, — that Ndrayana first distinctly appears as 
the representative of Vishnu, since &dlapdni (Siva) and 
Brahman proceed from him, and Vishnu is not mentioned at 
all. In the Ndrdyanopanishad (64, in prose), 187 on the 
contrary, Vishnu also emanates from him, exactly as in the 
Ndrayana section t of the twelfth book of the Mahd-Bhd- 
rata (a book which in other respects also is of special sig- 
nificance in relation to the Samkhya- and Yoga-doctrines). 
The sacred formula here taught is : om namo Ndrdyanjdya. 
There exists of this Upanishad another, probably a later, 
recension which forms part of the Atharva^iras to be men- 
tioned hereafter, and in which Devakiputra Madhustidana 
is mentioned as particularly brahmanya, pious, as is also 
the case in the Atmaprabodha- Upanishad (65), which like- 


* Translated in I. St., ii. 5-8 [aee w See also Rdjendra L. M. i. la, 
also Taylor, ii. 468, Rijendra L. M. 91 (oomra. by Sarpkardnanda). 
i. 25] ; besides it there must hare + At the time of the (last f) ar- 
exiated another Mahd-Upan. (63), rangement of the present text of the 
whioh is cited by the adherents of the Mabd* Bb&rata, Kdr^ya^a worship 
MddhaTa sect as a warrant for their must have been particularly flourish* 
belief in a personal soul of the uni- log. 

▼eras, distiuct from the soul of man. 
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wise celebrates Narayapa as the Supreme Lord; 188 see /. 
St., ii. 8, 9. He (Narayapa) is named, besides, in the 
same quality in the Garbhopanishad fin a passage re- 
curring in the Nirukti, xiv.) and in the Sdkalyopanishad. 

The second form under which we find Vishnu wor- 
shipped is Nrisinha. The earliest mention of him hitherto 
known appears in the Taitt. Ar., x. 1. 8 (in the Ndrdyanf- 
yop.), under the name of Ndrasifiha, and with the epithets 
vajranakha and tikshnadansh^a. The only Upanishad in 
which he is worshipped is the NfisinhatdpaniyopaTdshad 
(in prose). It is relatively of considerable extent, and 
is also counted as six separate Upanishads (66-71), as it 
consists of two parts,* the first of which is in turn subdi- 
vided into five distinct Upanishads. The first part treats 
of the Anushtubh-formula f sacred to Npsiiiha, the rmn- 
trardja ndrasiiiha dnushtubJia , witli which the most won- 
drous tricks are played ; wherein we have to recognise the 
first beginnings of the later Malamantras with their Tan- 
tra-ceremonial. A great portion of the Mdi?<jliikyopanishad 
is incorporated into it, and the existence also of the Athar- 
va^iklia is presupposed, as it is directly quoted. The 
contents of the second part are of a more speculative 
character ; but in respect of mystical trifling it does not 
yield to the first part. In both, the. triad — Brahman, 
Vishnu, and 3 iva — is repeatedly mentioned. As regards 
language, the expression buddha for the supreme Atman, 
which occurs (along with mtya, iuddha, satya, mikta, &c.) 
in the second part, is of peculiar interest ; and the expres- 
sion is still retained in Gauglapdda and Samkara; originally 
it belongs evidently to the Saipkhya school (see above, pp. 
27, 129). 

This Upanishad has been interpreted by Gauijapada 
and Samkara; and in addition to much that is quite 
modern, it presents a great deal that is ancient. It pro- 
bably dates from about the fourth century A.D., os at that 


1— See also Rrfiendra L. M., iii. 
36 ; Taylor, ii. 328. 

* The above-mentioned lists of 
Up&niihads in the Chambers collec- 
tion admit a Madhyatdpini also [see 
my Catalogue, p. 95]. 
t It runs ugrw 71 vlrarp mahdviih- 


nuiji jvnlantaiji tarvatomukham \ 
nritihharji bhiahaiyvtp bhadraq • 
■mj^tyumrityurji namdmy aham , || u [ 
worship the terrible, powerful, 
mighty Vishnu, the flaming, theom- 
nipresent ; Njiaiflha, the dread, the 
holy one, the death of death/ 1 
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time the Nyisiflha worship flourished on the western coast 
of India, while otherwise we find no’ traces of it. 1 ® 

The RdmfUdpaniyopanishad (72, 73), in which Rama is 
worshipped as the Supreme God, shows a great resemblance 
to the Nrisifihat&panfyop., especially in its second part. 
This second part, which is in prose, is, properly speaking, 
nothing but a collection of pieces from the Tdrakopanishad, 
Mainjdkyopanishad, Jabalopanishad, and Nrisiflhopani- 
shad, naturally with the necessary alterations. Yajna- 
valkya here appears as the proclaimer of the divine glory 
of Rdma. A London MS. adds at the close a long passage 
which is unknown to the commentator Anamlavana (a 
native of the town Kuntjlina). The crowning touch of the 
sectarian element in this Uponishad is found in the cir- 
cumstance that Rama is implored by &iva (^amkara) him- 
self to spare those a second birth who die 111 Manikarnika 
or in the Gafiga generally, the two principal seats of the 
$iva worship. The first part, in ninety-five Slokas, contains 
at the beginning a short sketch of Rama’s life, which bears 
a great similarity to that at the beginning of the Adhyat- 
maramayana (in the Brahmanda-Purdna). The Mantraraja 
is next taught by the help of a mystical alphabet, speci- 
ally invented for the purpose.* This Upanishad evidently 
belongs to the school of Ramdnuja, possibly to Ramdnuja 
himself, consequently its earliest date would be the 
eleventh century a.T). 100 

Under the names Vishnu, Purushottama, and Vasudeva, 
Vishnu is mentioned ns the supreme Atman in several 

1M Seetextand translation of this tihad (1864); text and Ndrdy.’s 
Upanishad in /. St., ix. 53-173 ; and comm. 111 Bill. Ind. also (1873) ; in 
specially on the chronological ques- the introductions the two sections arc 
tion, pp. 62, 63. In the Bibl, In - culled paflchairitUattatna and aha(- 
dica also, tins Upanishad has hem triAia respectively. The time of 
published hy lldmamaya Tarkurutna composition is probably even later 
(1870-71), with 6aqikaru’s common- than ubove supposed. In the first 
tary (it is, however, doubtful whe- place, according to NriBiftha’s Btnto- 
ther the commentary on the second monte in his Smfiti/arthaMra (see 
part Itelongs to &arpkara), together Aufrecht, Catalogs, pp. 28s b , 286*), 
web tin* H-ii.ill {Ndrasinha)ala(chab Hdmdniya flourished us late as the 
ropanulmd und Ndidyanu’s cumin, twelfth century (take 1049 = a.D. 
on it 1127). But further, the Cdinatdpani 

* The Ndrasifiha- and a Ydrdlia- d isplays still closer relations to Rdmd- 
Manfra arc also mentioned. nauda, who is supposed to have lived 

' w See text and translation in my towards the ena of tho fourteenth 
essay Die Rdma - TApantya- Vpani- century ; sec my essay, p. 382. 
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Upanishads;* Krishna Devakiputra appears likewise in 
some of them (the Atmaprabodha and N dray ana), not, 
however, as supreme Atman, but merely, as in the Chhdn- 
dogyop., as a particularly pious sage. It is in the Go - 
pdlatdpanfyopanishod (74, 75) that we first find him ele- 
vated to divine dignity. Of this Upanisliad, the second 
part at least, in prose, is known to me.t It treats 
first of the gopis of Mathura and Vroja, then it passes to 
the identification of Mathurd with Brabmapura, &c. ; and 
it belongs without doubt to a very modern period, as it ex- 
hibits hardly any points of contact with other UpanishadB 
in regard to contents and language. 191 The Gopichandano- 
panishad (76) also probably belongs to this place : m I 
know it only by name. 

At the head of the Upanishads belonging to the &iva- 
sects stands, according to the use that has been made of 
it, the &atarudriya. I have already remarked, however, 
that this is nothing but an abuse. In its germs the wor- 
ship of &va may be traced even in the later portions of 
the Yajus-t He appears very prominently as Mahddeva 
in a portion of the Nardyanfyopanishad. and here he is 
jilready associated with his spouse. The Svetdivataropani- 
shad also pays homage to him. Among the Atharvo- 
panishads the most ancient in this regard is the Kaivalyo- 
panishad (77), a mixture of prose and 61 okas, in which 
bhagavdn maJiddevah himself instructs Advalayana con- 
cerning his own majesty ; in a similar way he acts as his 
own herald $ in the Atharvafaras (78), in prose. The latter 


* And also, 111 particular, under 
the name Vdaudcva, in the writings 
ascribed to daqikam. 

+ The liBts in tho Chambers collec- 
tion specify a Gopdlatdpini, Madhya- 
tdpinl, Uttaratdpinl, and Bpikadut- 
taratdpinl / 

191 TI10 text of this Upunisliad, 
with Vidvedvaru's commentary, is 
printed in the Bd>l. Indica (1870), 
edited by Harachandra Vuhdbhd- 
aliapa and Vidvandthaidstrin. Oc- 
casionally extracts are added from 
the commentaries bj Ndrd\ ana and 
Jlragosvdmin. According to lh(jeii- 
dral., ). 18, its first section is de- 
scribed in Ndrdya^a’s introduction 


as ahafe/iatrdnniatt cha purnd chd 
’thamapaippale.—ScG an analysis of 
the second section in Tailor, ii. 472. 

1W So aho according to R^jon- 
dial., i. 20 (comm, by Kdr.), 60; it 
is specially “a treatise on tbe merits 
of {Hitting on sectarial marks on tho 
forehead witli an oebrous earth, 
called goptchandana.*’ 

t As in the Atharva-Sazphitd and 
in the &tifik hdyana- Brdhmnpa (see 
pp. 45, no). 

g Like Krishna in the Bhagavad- 
gltd. The Kaivalyopanishad it 
translated /. St., 11. 9-14 ; on A thar- 
vaiiraa see 1 bid., 1. pp. 382-385. 
[Text of, and two commentaries on, 
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Upanishad has been expounded by Samkara. Under the 
same title, “ head of Atharvan,” — a name that is also borne 
by Brahman himself, although in a different relation, — 
there exists a second Upanishad, itself a conglomeration of 
five different Upanishads referring to the five principal 
deities, Ganapati (79), Ndrayana, Kudra, Siirya (80), and 
Devf (81).* Its Naray ana-portion is a later recension of 
the Nardyagopanishad (64, see above, p. 166), and the 
Kudra-portion follows the first chapter of the Atharvaiiras 
proper. All five have been translated by Vans Kennedy. 
In the Maha-Bharata (i. 2882), and the Code of Vishnu, 
where the Atharvaiiras is mentioned along with the Bhd- 
runddni sdmdni, and in Vishnu also, where it appears beside 
the Satarudriya (as the principal means of expiation), the 
reference probably is to the Upanishad explained by Sam- 
kara(?). — The Rvdrop. and Aiharvaniya-Rudrop. are known 
to me only through the Catalogue of the India Office Library. 
Possibly they are identical with those already named ; I 
therefore exclude them from my list. The Mrityvlahghr 
anopanishad (82)+ is quite modern, and with it iB wor- 


the Kmvalyopanishad printed in 
BiU. Ind , 1874; the first eommen- 
turv is that of Ndrdyapn, ; the second 
is described by the editor as that of 
Saipkara, in the colophon as that of 
£aipkardnanda ; it follows, however, 
from R^jendra Ldla Mitra’B Cata- 
logue, 1. 32, that it is diffcront from 
the commentary written by the lat- 
ter ; and according to the same 
authority, ii. 247, it is identical 
rather with that of Vidydrapya. In 
Ndrdvapa'e introduction tins Upa- 
nishad is described (exactly like the 
Jttbdlop. ]) as tkaehato&rinia ttaml. 
The Sira s- or Atharvaiiraa - Upani- 
shad is likewise printed in Bibl. 
Ind. (1872), with Ndrdyapa’s comm., 
which describes it us mdiddhydyah 
aaptakhan^ah. See also R^Jendral., 
b^2 (comm, by ^aipkardnanda), 

* See I. A.,ii. 53, and Vans Ken- 
nedy, Researches into the Nature and 
Affinity of Hindu and Ancient Mytho- 
logy, p. 442, Ac. [Taylor, ii. 469- 
471. By IWjendral., i. 61, a ( 7 cffo- 


patyapdrvatdpaniyopanishad is men- 
tioned ; by Biihler, Cat. of MSS. 
from Ovj., i. 70, a GanapatipUrvatd- 
pini and a Guneiatdpini ; and by 
Kielhorn. Sanskrit MSS in theSouth- 
em Divirion of the Bombay Pres. 
(1869), p. 14, a Ganapa tipdrvatd- 
pantyopanishad.] 

+ So we have probably to under- 
stand Anquetil's Amrat Lnnkoul, 
sinco he has also another form, Mrat 
Lanhoun ; instead of, id eat ‘ hahtua 
mortis,’ we ousrht to read ‘ aalitua 
mortis.’ [See now I. St., ix. 21-23 J 
according to this it is doubtful whe- 
ther the name ought not to be writ- 
ten MpHyulAiigdla (!). An Upanishad 
numeil Mpityulaiighana is mentioned 
by Btililer, Cat. of MSS, from Quj 
i. 120 ; a Myityuldfigtila, however, 
appears as 82d Upanishad in the 
Catalogue of Pspd't Itddhdkfislipa’s 
library. Finally, Burnell, in pub- 
lishing the text in the Indian Anti- 
quary, ii. 266, give* the form Mpt> 
yvldhgala.) 
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thily associated the Kdldgnirudropanishad (83), 188 iu prose, 
of which there are no less than three different recensions, 
one of which belongs to the Nandikeivara-Upapurdga. 
The Tripuropanishad (84) also appears from its name- 
otherwise it is unknown to me— to belong to this divi- 
sion; 104 it has been interpreted by Bhatta Bhdskara 
Mifra. The Skandopanishad (85), in fifteen Slokas, is also 
Siva-itic m (likewise the Arn^tanddopanMMd). The ado- 
ration of diva’s spouse, his $akti, — the origin of which may 
be traced back to the Kenopanishad and the N&rayapfyo 
panishad, — is the subject of the Sundarit&paniyopanishad 
(known to me by name only), in five parts (86-90), as well 
as of the Devi- Upanishad (79), which has already been 
mentioned. The Kmloparmhad (91), in prose, also be- 
longs to a Sakta sectary * 

Lastly, a few Upanishads (92-95) have to be mentioned, 
which are known to me only by their names, names which 
do not enable us to draw any conclusion as to their con- 
tents, viz., the Pindopanishad, Nilaruhopanishad (Cole- 
brooke has NUarudra ), Paingalopanishad , and Dariano- 
vanishad . 196 The Garudopanishad (96), of which I know 
two totally different texts, celebrates the serpent-destroyer 
Garuda.t and is not without Borne antiquarian interest. 


1BJ It treats specially of the tri- 
rruntjravidhi ; see Taj lor, i. 461 ; 
KiUendr., i. 59; Burnell, p. 61. 

ft* See on it Taylor, n. 470 ; Bur- 
nell, p. 62. 

1M “ Identifies Siva with Vishnu, 
and teaches the doctrines of the 
Advaita school.” Taylor, ii. 467 ; 
Burnell, p. 65. 

* In the Tejovindu (61) also, 
brahman is described as d$ava, edm- 
bltav a, ktkta, 

** The Piiufop. and the NUarud - 
nip , — this is its proper name— are 
now printed in Bibl. Jnd, (1873), 
with Ndrdya^a’soomm.; the former, 
which treats of the pinfaB to the 
prcta$, is described by Ndrdyapi ns 


aaptaviniatipurani, the latter as tho- 
4 aM : it is ud dressed to Rudra (see 
also Ityjendral., 1. 51), and consists 
only of versos, which closely follow 
those contained in V$j. S. am. On 
the PaiHgalop. und DarAanop., see 
Taylor, ii. 468-471. 

t As is done in the Ndrdyapiwh 
panitihad also, and more especially 
in the Suparifddhydya, which Ib con- 
sidered to belong to the Rik [edited 
by Elimar Grube, 1875 ; see also /. 
St,, ziv. I, ff. — The 6dru4opani»had 
is now printed in Bibl. Jnd. (187a), 
with Ndrdyapa's commentary; in 
the introduction it » described m 
chatukhatvdriikUtaml.] 
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Having thus followed the first period of Indian literature, 
in its several divisions, down to its close, we now turn to 
its second period, the so-called Sanskrit literature. Here, 
however, as our time is limited, we cannot enter so much 
into detail as we have hitherto done, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a general survey. In the case 
of the Yedic literature, details were especially essential, 
both because no full account of it had yet been given, and 
because the various works still lie, for the most part, shut 
up in the manuscripts ; whereas the Sanskrit literature 
has already been repeatedly handled, partially at least, and 
the principal works belonging to it are generally atJcessibte. 

Our first task, naturally, is to fix the distinction betweK 
the second period and the first. This is, in part, one fcf 
age, in part, one of subject-matter. The former distinction 
is marked by the language and by direct data ; the latter 
by the nature of the subject-matter itself, as well as by 
the method of treating it. 

As regards the language, in the first place, in so far as 
it grounds a distinction in point of age between the two 
periods of Indian literature, its special characteristics in 
the second period, although apparently slight, are yet, in 
reality, so significant that it appropriately furnishes the 
name for the period ; whereas the earlier one receives its 
designation from the works composing it. 

Among the various dialects of the different Indo- Aryan 
tribes, a greater unity had in the course of time been 
established after their immigration into India, as the natural 
result of their intermingling in their new homes, and of 
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their combination into largor communities. The gram- 
matical* study, moreover, which by degrees became neces- 
sary for the interpretation of the ancient texts, and which 
grew up in connection therewith, had had the effect of 
substantially fixing the usage ; so that a generally re- 
cognised language, known as the bhdshd, had arisen, that, 
namely, in which the Brahmanas and Sutras are com- 
posed f Now the greater the advance made by the study 
of grammar, the more stringent and precise its precepts 
and rules became, and all the more difficult it wub for 
those who did not occupy themselves specially therewith 
to keep in constant accord with grammatical accuracy. 
The more the language of the grammatically educated 
gained on the one hand in purity, and in being purged of 
everything not strictly regular, the more foreign did it 
become on the other hand to the usnge of the majority of 
the people, who were without grammatical training. In 
this way a refined language gradually disconnected itself 
from the vernacular, as more and more the exclusive pro- 
perty of the higher classes of the people ; J the estrange- 

• Respecting the use of the verb which the word bhdehya is used iu 
vyiikji in a grammatical signification, the Qpbya Sutra of difiklutvana, 
Sdyapa m his introduction to the namely, in contradistinction to Sutra, 
Rik (p. 35. 22 ed. Miiiler) adduces shows that its meaning hod already 
a legend from a Brdhinajia, which by this time become essentially mo- 
represents Indra as the oldest gram- dified, and become restricted, pre- 
marian. (See Lassen, /. AK., ii. oisi'ly as it is in Pdpini, to the extra- 
475.) [The legend is taken from the Verlic, so to say, profane literature. 
TS. vi. 4. 7. 3. All that is thei e (The Aivairiyana-Gribya gives in 
stated, indeed, is that vdeh was stead of bhdehya, in the correspond 
vydkritd by Indra ; manifestly, how- ing passage, bhdrata - mahdbhdrata- 
ever, the later in) tbs which do aotu- dharma ) [This is incorrect ; rather, 
ally set up Indra as the oldest gram- 111 the passage in question, these 
marian oonneot themselves with tins aords follow the word bhdehya ; see 
passage.] the note on this point at p. 56.] Iu 

t Bhdehikatvara in Kdtydyana, the same way, in the Nir. xiii. 9, 
drauta-Sfitra, i. 8. 17, is expressly mantra, kalpa, brdhmana, and the 
interpreted aa brdhmana-evara ; see vydvahdriki (sc. bhdthd ) are opposed 
VdJ. Saiph. Specimen, iu 196, 197. to each other (and also Rik, Yajut, 
[/. St., x. 428-429, 437.] Yriwkii Sdman, and the vydvahdriki). 
repeatedly opposes bhdehdydm and $ Ought the passage cited iu Nir. 
mnvadhydyam (i.e., 'in the Veda xiii. 9 from a ltnttimapn [cf. Ei(b. 
reading,' 'in the text of the hymns’) xiv. 5], to the effect that the Hrali* 
to each other ; similarly, the Prtiti- mans spoke both tongues, that of 
Adkhya - Sdtras employ the words the gods us well os that of men, to 
bhdshd and bhdehya as opposed to be taken in this connection? or has 
chhandat and teda, i.e , eayihitd (see this reference merely to a conception 
above, pp. 57, 103, 144). The way iu resembling the Homeric one f 
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ment between the two growing more and more marked, as 
the popular dialect in its turn underwent further develop- 
ment. This took place mainly under the influence of 
those aboriginal inhabitants who had been received into 
the Bralimanic community ; who, it is true, little by little 
exchanged their own language for that of their conquerors, 
but not without importing into the latter a large number 
of new words and of phonetic changes, and, in particular, 
very materially modifying the pronunciation. This last 
was all the more necessary, as the numerous accumulations 
of consonants in the Aryau bhdsJui presented exceeding 
difficulties to the natives; and it was all the easier, as 
there had evidently prevailed within the language itself 
from an early period a tendency to clear away these trouble- 
some encumbrances of speech, — a tendency to which, in- 
deed, the study of grammar imposed a limit, so far as the 
educated portion of the Aryans was concerned, but which 
certainly maintained itself, and by the very nature of the 
case continued to spread amongst the people at large. 
This tendency was naturally furthered by the native inhabi- 
tants, particularly as they acquired the language not from 
those who were conversant with grammar, but from inter- 
course and association with the general body of the people. 
I11 this way there gradually arose new vernaculars, proceed- 
ing directly from the common bkdshd* and distinguished 
from it mainly by the assimilation of consonants, and by 


* And therefore specially so called 
down even to modern times ; where- 
as the grammatically refined bhdthd 
afterwRida lost this title, and sub- 
stituted for it the name SayukrUa- 
bhdthd, 'the cultivated speech.' 
The name PrdJcrita-bhdthd, which 
wot* ut the Biune time applied to the 
populai dialects, is derived from the 
word prakjiti, ‘nature,’ ‘origin,’ 
and probably describes tliese as the 
' natural,’ ' original 1 continuations 
of the unoient bhdthd, : or does prd- 
brita here signify ‘ having a praJcfiti 
or origin,' i.e., ‘ derived’ f [Out of 
the signification ‘ original, ' 'lying at 
the root of' (prakfUt-bhilia), * un- 
modified, ' arose that of 'normal,' 
then that of ‘ ordinary,’ 1 communis,’ 
' vulgarit,' and lastly, that of ' pro- 


ceeding in oommou from.' The term 
directly opposed to it is not tarp- 
tkj%La, but vaikfita ; see, e.g., Ath. 
Pari A 49. 1, ‘ ‘ varndn pdrvaip. vydkhyd- 
svdmah prdkptd ye cha vaUcjritd^."] 
The earliest instances as yet known 
of the name SarjitJcfU as a designa- 
tion of the language oocttr in the 
Mriohlmkatl (p. 44. 2, ad. Stenalsr), 
and in Vardha-Mibira's Bfihat- Saqi - 
hitri, 85. 3. The following passages 
also of the Rdmdyuga are doubtless 
to be understood in this sense, via., 
v. 18 19. 29. 17, 34 (82. 3), vi. 104. 
2. l'rfgiui is familiur with the word 
SarptbrUa, but doeB not use it in 
this Bense ; though the Pd^inlyd- 
Sik*hd does so employ it (v. 3), in 
contradistinction to prdkfita. 


M 
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the curtailment or loss of terminations. Not ^infrequently, 
however, they present older forms of these than are found 
in the written language, partly because the latter has rigo- 
rously eliminated all forms in any way irregular or obso- 
lete, but partly also, no doubt, from the circumstance that 
grammar was cultivated principally in the north or north- 
west of India, and consequently adapted itself specially to 
the usage there prevailing. And in some respects (i e.g ., in 
the instr. plur. of words in a ?) 107 this usage may have 
attained a more developed phase than appears to have 
been the case in India Proper,* since the language was not 
there hampered in its independent growth by any external 
influence ; whereas the Aryans who had passed into India 
maintained their speech upon the same internal level 
on which it stood at the time of the immigration, *f* how- 


187 This example 1 b not quite per- 
tinent, aH the iiiRtr. plur. in -dis ib 
of very ancient date, being reflected 
not only in Zend, but also in Sla- 
vonic and Lithuanian ; Bee Bopp, 
Vergl. Oram., i. 1 56' J (159 s ). 

* The difference in UB.igc between 
the Eastern and Western forme of 
speeoh is once touched upon in the 
Rrdhmann of the White Ynjns, 
where it is said that the Vdliikas 
■tyle Agni Bhava, while the Prdcli- 
yas, on the contrary, call him Sarva. 
Tdska <ii. 2) opposes the Rambojas 
(the Persa- Aryans!) to the Arv a b (the 
Indo-Aryan6f),stRtingthat the latter, 
for instance, possess derivatives only 
of the root At, whereas the Kara- 
bojaa possess it also as a verb. 
(Grammarians of the Kumhojas are 
hardly to he thought of heic, ns 
Roth, Zur Lit., p 67, supposes.) 
Ydska further opposes the Prdchyns 
and the Udichyos, and the aume is 
done by Pdnini. According to the 
Brdhmnna, the Udichyns were roost 
conversant with grammar [see I. 
St., i. 153 . >»• 3 ° 9 . 3 * 0 . 363 , ff. 

Burnell's identification of the Ram- 
bojas here, and in the other earlier 
passages where thev arc mentioned, 
with Onmbndift in Farther India, rpo 
his Elements of South Indian Paleo- 
graphy, pp. 31, 32, 94, is clearly a 
mistake. For the time of tbs Pdli 


Abhidlidnappadipikd (v. Childers, 
Pdli Diet. ) this identification mav 
perhaps bo correct ; but the older 
Pdli texts, and even the inscriptions 
of Pivadasi (e.g., most distinctly the 
facsimile of the Khdlm inscription 
in Cunningham * Archeological Sur- 
vey, i. 247, pi. xli., line 7), intro- 
duce the Ramhojas in connection 
with the Yavanas ; and this of itself 
determines that the two belonged 
geographical lv to the same region 
in the norih-wcgt of India; see 
I. Sir., ii. 321. In addition* to 
this we have the name Rahujiya = 
Kan(3u(nif, and therewith all the 
various references to this latter 
name, which point to a very wide 
ramification of it throughout Irdn ; 
see /. Str., ii. 493. To Farther 
India the name Ramhnja evidently 
found its way only in later times, 
like the names Ayodhyd, Indra- 
prastha, Irdvati, Cliumpd; though 
it certainly remains Btrange that 
this lot should have fallen precisely 
to it. Pnhnps causes connected 
with Buddhism mav have helped to 
bring this about. See on this point 
(lie Jenaer Litcraturzeitung, 1875, 
p 418 ; Indian Antiquary, iv. 344.] 
f Much ns the Germans did&wlio 
in the middle ages emigrate t* 
Transylvania. 
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ever considerable were the external modifications which it 
underwent. 

The second period of Indian literature, then, commences 
with the epoch when the separation of the language of 
the educated classes — of the written language — from, the 
popular dialects was an accomplished fact. It is in the 
former alone that the literature is presented to us. Not 
till after the lapse of time did the vernaculars also in their 
turn produce literatures of their own, — in the first instance 
under the influence of the Buddhist religion, which ad- 
dressed itself to the people as such, and whose scriptures 
and records, therefore, were originally, as for the most part 
they still are, composed in the popular idiom. The epoch 
in question cannot at present be precisely determined; 
yet we may with reasonable certainty infer the existence 
of the written language also, at a time when we are in a 
position to point to the existence of popular dialects ; and 
with respect to these we possess historical evidence of a 
rare order, in those rock-inscriptions, of identical purport, 
which have been discovered at Girnar in the Gujardt 
peninsula, at Phauli in Orissa, and at Kapur di Giri 198 in 
Kabul. J. Prinsep, who was the first to decipher them, and 
Lassen, refer them to the time of the Buddhist king Afioka, 
who reigned from B.c. 259 ; but, according to the most 
recent investigations on the subject — by Wilson, in the 
“Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society/’ xii., 1850 (p. 95 of 
the separate impression) — they were engraved " at some 
period subsequent to li.c. 205/’ * and are are still, there- 
fore, of uncertain date. However this question may be 
settled, it in any case results with tolerable certainty 


188 This name ousht probably to 
be written Kapauligirit See my 
paper on the Sutrinpja\ a Mdhdtmj a, 
p. 1 18. In these insciipLionM, more- 
over, we have a text, Bimilnr in pur- 
port, presented to us in three distinct 
dialects. See further on this subject 
Bniiiouf’s admuable discussion of 
these inscriptions in Iiib Lotus do la 
bo mge Lai, p. 652, ff. (1852) ; 1 . St., 
i 1 i. 4 B 7 .ff. (1855) ; and Kern, VeOe- 
denkstukkm tun Aioka den Buddhist 
(1873, particularly p. 32 ff., 45 ff.). 


# And that not muoh later; as is 
vouched for by the names of the 
Greek kings therein mentioned— 
Alexander, Antigonua, Magas, Pto- 
lemy, Antioohus. These cannot, it 
is true, be regarded as contempora- 
neous with the inscriptions ; but 
their notoriety in India oan hardly 
have been of such loi g duration 
that the inscriptions oan have been 
composed long after their time. See 
Wilson, l. c. 
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that these popular dialects were in existence in the third 
century iut But this is by no means to be set down as 
the limit for the commencement of their growth ; on the 
contrary, the form in which they are presented to us suffi- 
ciently shows that a very considerable period must have 
elapsed since their separation from the ancient bhd&hd. 
This separation must therefore have taken place compara- 
tively early, and indeed we find allusions to these vernacu- 
lars here and there in the Brahmanas themselves, 

The direct data, attesting the posteriority of the second 
period of Indian literature, consist in these facts : first, 
that its opening phases everywhere presuppose the Yedic 
period as entirely closed ; next, that its oldest portions are 
regularly based upon the Yedic literature ; and, lastly, that 
the relations of life have now all arrived at a stage of de- 
velopment of which, in the first period, we can only trace 
the germs and beginning. Thus, in particular, divine wor- 
ship is now centred on a triad of divinities, Brahman, 
Vishnu, and Siva; the two latter of whom, again, in course 
of time, have the supremacy severally allotted to them, 
under various forms, according to the different sects that 
grew up for this purpose. It is by no means implied that 
individual portions of the earlier period may not run on 
into the later ; on the contrary, I have frequently endea- 
voured in the preceding pages to show that such is the 
case. For the rest, the connection between the two periods 
is, on the whole, somewhat loose : it is closest as regards 
those branches of literature which had already attained a 
definite stage of progress in the first period, and which 
merely continued to develop further in the second, — 
Grammar, namely, and Philosophy. In regard to those 
branches, on the contrary, wbicli are a more independent 


■ Thus in the second pui t of the mans are warned against such forma 
Aitaroya-Bnilimana the SjdpargaB, a of speech ; “ taavuid brdhmano na 
dan (?) of the western Salvas, Hre mlechhet .” — I may remark here in 
mentioned aa ‘ 4 putdyai vAcliovadi - passing that M. Mtlller, in hiaedi- 
tdratji," * speaking a filthy tongue;’ tion of the Ilik, in Sdyspa’s intro- 
and In title Fatochavinia-Brdhinana, duction, p. 36 21, erroneously 

the Vr£tyas are found fault with writes litlayo hs one word: it stands 
for their debased language. The for he 'layo, — the Aaura corruption 
A s liras are similarly censured in the of the battle-cry he ’rayo ( arayo ) : 
datapatha-Brdhui.ma (iii. 2. 1 24), according to the Satapatha-Brdh- 
to'here, at the same time, the Brah- maps, it even took the form ke ’lava. 
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growth of the second period, the diftculty of connecting 
them with the earlier age is very great. We have here a 
distinct gap which it is altogether impossible to fill up. 
The reason of this lies simply in the fact, that owing to 
the difficulty of preserving literary works, the fortunate 
successor almost always wholly supplanted the predecessor 
it surpassed : the latter thus became superfluous, and was 
consequently put aside, no longer committed to memory, 
no longer copied. In all these branches therefore — unless 
some other influence has supervened — we are in possession 
only of those master- works in which each attained its cul- 
minating point, and which in later times served as the 
classical models upon which the modern literature was 
formed, itself more or less destitute of native productive 
energy. This fact has been already adduced as having 
proved equally futal in the case of the more ancient Br&h- 
mana literature, &c. ; there, much to the same extent as 
here, it exercised its lamentable, though natural influence. 
In the Vedic literature also, that is to say, in its Vakhas, 
we find the best analogy for another kindred point, namely, 
that some of the principal works of this period are extant 
in several— generally two— recensions. But along with 
this a further circumstance has to be noted, which, in con- 
sequence of the great care expended upon the sacred lite- 
rature, has comparatively slight application to it, namely, 
that the mutual relation of the manuscripts is of itself such 
as t.o render any certain restoration of an original text for 
the mo3t part hopeless. It is only in cases where ancient 
commentaries exist that the text is in some degree certain, 
for the time at least to which these commentaries belong. 
This is evidently owing to the fact that these works were 
originally preserved by oral tradition , their consignment 
to writing only took place later, and possibly in different 
localities at the same time, so that discrepancies of all sorts 
were inevitable. But besides these variations there are 
many alterations and additions which are obviously of a 
whoily arbitrary nature, partly made intentionally, and 
partly due to the mistakes of transcribers. In reference to 
this latter point, in particular, the fact must not be lost 
sight of that, in consequence of the destructive influ- 
ence of the climate, copies had to be renewed very fre- 
quently. As a rule, the more ancient Indian manuscripts 
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are omv from three to four hundred yeaSs old ; hardly any 
"will be found to date more than five hundred years back. 18 * 
Little or nothing, therefore, can here* be effected by means 
of so-called diplomatic criticism. We cannot even depend 
upon a text as it appears in quotations, such quotations 
being generally made from memory, — a practice which, of 
course, unavoidably entails mistakes and alterations. 

The distinction in point of subject-matter between the 
first and second periods consist^ mainly in the circum- 
stance that in the former the various subjects are only 
handled in their details, and almost solely in their relation 
to the sacrifice, whereas in the latter they are discussed in 
their general relations. In short, it is not so much a prac- 
as rather a scientific, a poetical, and artistic want that 
" is here satisfied. The difference in the form under which 
the two periods present themselves is in keeping with this. 
In the former, a simple and compact prose had gradually 
been developed, but in the latter this form is abandoned, 
and a rhythmic one adopted in its stead, which is employed 
exclusively, even for strictly scientific exposition. The 
only exception to this occurs in the gramma ical and phi- 
losophical Siitras ; and these ugain are characterised by a 
form of expression so condensed and technical that it can- 
not fittingly be termed prose. Apart from this, we have 
only fragments of prose, occurring in stories which are. now 
and then found cited in the great epic ; and further, in the 
fable literature and in the drama ; but they are uniformly 
interwoven with rhythmical portions It is only in the 
Buddhist legends that a prose style has been retained, the 


J 1,1 Kegaiding tliu age, manner 
of preparation, material, and condi- 
tion of text of Indian MSS., see Rdj. 
Ldla Mitra’s excellent report, dated 
15th February 1875, on the searches 
instituted by bitn in native librni les 
down to the end of the previous 
year, which is appended to No. IX. 
of hia* Notices of_ Sanskrit MSS. 
Quite 1 TWieiitly some Devantfgari 
MSS. of Jaiua texts, written on 
broad palinjeaves, have been din 
Covered by Btthlei^ which date two 
centuries earlier thhn any previously 
fcnow*t % A facsimile of one of thee# 


SS. in Biihler’s possession, the 
vodyaka-Stitra, dated Saifirat 1189 
(a n. 1132), is annexed to the above- 
meuiiuned repot t : “ it is the oldest 
Sanskrit MS that has come to 110- 
tioe,” Rdj. L. Mitra, Notices, iii. 68 
(1874). But a letter from Dr. Rost 
(19th October 1875) intimates that 
in one of the Sanskrit MSS. tbat 
iiave lately arrived in Cambridge 
from Nepdl, he has read the date 
128 of the Nepdl era, it., a.d, 1008. 
Further confirmation of this, of 
ooune, still remains to be given. 
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language of which, however, is a very peculiar one, and is, 
moreover, restricted to a definite field. In fact, m the re- 
sult of this neglect, prose-writing was completely arrested 
in the course of ^development, and .declined altogether, 
Anything more clumsy than the prose of the later Indian 
romances, and of the Indian commentaries, can hardly be; 
and the same may be said of the prose of the inscriptions. 

This point must mot be left out of view, when we How 
proceed to speak of a classification of the Sanskrit litera- 
ture into works of Poetry, works of Science and Art, and 
works relating to Law, Custom, and Worship. All alike 
appear in a poetic form, and by ‘ Poetry * accordingly in 
tins classification we understand merely what is usually 
styled belles-lettres, though certainly with an important 
modification of this sense. For while, upon the one 
the poetic ’form has been extended to all branches of the 
literature, upon the other, as a set-off to this, a good deal 
of practical prose has entered into the poetry itself, im- 
parting to it the character of poetry ‘ with a purpose.* Of 
the epic poetry this is especially true. 

It has long been customary to place the Epic Poetry at 
the head of Sanskrit literature; and to this custom we 
here conform, although its existing monuments cannot 
justly pretend to pass as more ancient than, for example, 
J ’tin ini's grammar, or the law-book which bears the name 
of Manu. Wc have to divide the epic poetry into two 
distinct groups : the ItiJidsa-Purdnas and the Kdvyas. We 
have already more than once met with the name Itihdsa- 
Purana in the later Brahmanas, namely, in the second part 
of the Salapatlia-Brahmana, in the Taittirfya-Arapyaka, 
and in the Chhdndogyopanishad. We have seen that the 
commentators uniformly understand these expressions to 
ipply to the legendary passages in the Brdhmatfas them- 
selves, and not to separate works ; and also that, from a 
passage in the thirteenth book of the ^atapatha-Brdhmana, 
it results with tolerable certainty that distinct works of 
this description cannot then have existed, inasmuch as the 
division into parvans, which is usual in tjie extant writings 
of this class, is there expressly attributed to othe^ works, 
and is not employed in reference to these Itihasa-Purapas 
themselveB. On the other hand, in the Sarpa-vidya (‘ ser- 
pent-knowledge ’) and the Devajana-vddyd*(J genealogies of 
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the gods') — to which, in the passage in question, the dis* 
tribution into parvans , that is to say, existence in a distinct 
form, is expressly assigned — we have in all probability to 
recognise mythological accounts, which from their nature 
might very well be regarded as precursors of the epic. 
We have likewise already specified as forerunners of the 
epic poetry, those myths and legends which are found in- 
terspersed throughout the Brdhmanas, here and there, too, 
in rhythmic form,* or which lived on elsewhere in the 
tradition regarding the origin of the Bongs of the Rik. 
Indeed, a few short prose legends of this sort have been 
actually preserved here and there in the epic itself. The 
G&thas also — stanzas in the Brahmanas, extolling indivi- 
dual deeds of prowess — have already been cited in the like 
connection : they were sung to the accompaniment of the 
lute, and were composed in honour either of the prince of 
the day or of the pious kings of old (see I. St., i. 1 87). 
As regards the extant epic — the MahA-Bhdrata— specially, 
we have already pointed out the mention in the Taittiriya- 
Aranyaka, of Yyasa PriraSarya 109 and Vaidampayana, 200 
who are given in the poem itself as its original authors ; 
and we have also remarked (p. 143) that the family of the 


# Ab, for infitanoe, the atory of 
Hariiichandra in the second part of 
the Aitareya-Brdhma^a. 

1W Vydsa Pdrdfarya is likewise 
mentioned iu the vaAta of the Sdma- 
vidhdna-Brdlirnano, ns the iliaaiple of 
Vishvaksoua, and preceptor of Jai- 
mini; see I. St., iv. 377. — The Ma- 
hdbhdsliya, again, not only contains 
frequent allusions to the legend of 
the Jtahd-Bhdrata, and even metri- 
eel quotations that conuect them* 
solves with it, but it also contains 
the name of &uka Vaiydsaki ; and 
from this it is clear that there was 
then Already extant a poetical ver- 
sion of the Mabd-Bhdrata story ; see 
I. St., xiii. 357. Among the prior 
births of BuddliA is one (No. 436 
in Westergaard’a Catalog ug, p. 40), 
bearing the name Knijha-DIpilyana, 
i.e , Kpshpa-Dvaipilyaua ! 

“".Vaidainpdyana appears else- 
where frequently, but always in spe- 


cial relation to the transmission of 
the Yujur-Veda By Pd^ini, it is 
true (iv. 3. 104), he is Biuiply cited 
generally as a Vedic teacher, but the 
Mabdbhdshya, commenting on this 
passage, describes him as the teacher 
of Katha and Kaldpiu. In the Cal- 
cutta Scholium, again, we find fur- 
ther particulars (from what Bource 1 
ef . Tdrdndtha on Siddh. Kaum . , i. 590), 
according to which (see 1 . St., xiii. 
440) nine Vedic schools, and among 
them two belonging to the Sdmn- 
Veda, trace their origin to him. In 
the liig-Griliya he is evidently re- 
garded (see above, pt>. C7, 58), after 
the manner of the Vishpu-Purd^a, 
ns the speoial representative of the 
Ynjur-Veda; and so he appears in 
the Anukr, of the Atreyi school, at 
the head of its list of teaobers, spe- 
cially as the preceptor of Ydsks 
Paifigi. 
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Par&faras is represented with especial frequency in the 
vanSas of the White Yajus.* We also find repeated allu- 
sions in the Brdhmapas to a Naimishiya sacrifice, and, on 
the authority of the Maha-Bhdrata itself, it waB at such a 
sacrifice that the second recitation of the epic took place in 
presence of a fSaunaka. But, as has likewise been remarked 
above [pp. 34, 45], these two sacrifices must be kept distinct, 
and indeed there is no mention in the Brahmanas of a Sau- 
naka as participating in the former. Nay, several such sacri- 
fices may have taken place in the NaimiBha forest [see p. 34]; 
or it is possible even that the statement as to the recitation 
in question may have no more foundation than the desire 
to give a peculiar consecration to the work. For it is 
utterly absurd to suppose that Vydsa P&raiarya and Vai- 
6ampayana — teachers mentioned for the first time in the 
Taittiriya-Arapyaka — could have been anterior to the sac- 
rifice roforred to in the Brahmanas. The mention of the 
“Bharata” and of the “ Maha-Bharata ” itself in the 
Orihya-Stitras of Aivalayana [and Sdfiklidyana] we have 
characterised [p. 58] as an interpolation or else an indica- 
tion that these Sutras are of very late date. In Panini 
the word “Maha-Bharata” does indeed occur; not, how- 
ever, as denoting the epic of this name, but as an appel- 
lative to designate any individual of special distinction 
among the Bhdratas, like Maha-Jabala ,-Hailihila (see I. St., 
ii 73). Still, we do find names mentioned in Pacini which 
belong specially to the story of the Maha-Bharata — namely, 
Yudhishthira, Hastinapura, Vasudeva, Arjuna,-f Andhaka- 
Yrishnayas, Drona (?) ; so that the legend must in any case 
have been current in his day, possibly even in a poetical 
shape ; however surprising it may be that the name 
Pandu } is never mentioned by him. The earliest dijpct 


* This renders Lassen’s reference 
(I. AK. t i. 629) of the name Pitnl- 
farya to the astronomer or ohrono- 
lnger Par&ura, highly questionable. 

+ A worshippei of Vihmdeva, or 
of Arjuna, is styled 1 Viisudeyaka,' 
1 Arjunaka.’ Or ib Arjuna hero still 
a name of Indra? [Prom the con- 
text he iB to be understood os a 
Ksbatriya ; see on this, I. St., xiii. 
349, ff. ; Ind. Antiq, iv. 246.] 
t This name only occurs in the 


Mahd-BhArata and in the works rest- 
ing upon it. Tet the Buddhists 
mention a mountain tribe of 
vas, as alike the foes of the Sdkyas 
(i.e., the Kn&dnB) and of the in- 
habitants of Ujjayinl; see Schief- 
ner, Leben dee £dkyamunl, pp. 4, 40 
(in the latter passage they appear to 
be connected with Takstuwild?), and, 
further, Lassen, I. AK* il. ioo, ff. : 
Fouoauz, Rgya Cker Rot Pa, pp 
228, 229 (25, 26). 
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evidence of the existence of an epic, with the contents oi 
the Maha-Bhdrata, comes to us from the rhetor Dion 
Chrysostom, who flourished in the second half of the first 
century a.d. ; and it appears fairly probable that the infor- 
mation in question was then quite new, and was derived 
from mariners who*had penetrated as far as the extreme 
south of India, as I have pointed out in the Indische 
Studien, ii. 161-165.* Since Megasthenes says nothing of 
this epic, it is not an improbable hypothesis that its origin 
is to be placed in the interval between his time and that 
of Chrysostom; for what ignorant*)* sailors took note of 
would hardly have escaped his observation ; more espe- 
cially if what he narrates of Ilemklcs and his daughter 
Pandaia has reference really to Krishna and his sister, the 
wife of Arjuna, if, that is to say, the Blind u legend was 
already actually current in his time. With respect to this 
latter legend, which forms the subject of the Maha-Bharata, 
we have already remarked, that although there occur, in 
the Yajus especially, various names and particulars having 
an intimate connection with it, yet on the other hand 
these arc presented to us in essentially different relations. 
Thus the Kuru-Panchalas in particular, whose internecine 
feud is deemed by Lassen to be the leading and central 
feature of the Maha-Bharata, appear in the Yajus on the 
most friendly and peaceful footing: Arjuna again, the 
chief hero of the Pandus, is still, in the Vajasaneyi-Sam- 
lita and the Satapatha-Bralnmma, a name of Indra : J and 
'astly, Janamejaya Parikshita, who in the Maha-Bharata 
•*s the great-grandson of Arjuna, appeals, m the last part 
of thi datapath a- Brahm ana, to be still fresh in the me- 
noiy of the people, with the rise and downfall of himsolf 
and his house* I have also already expressed the con- 
jecWftttat it'is perhaps in the deeds and downfall of this 
Janamejaya that we have to look for the original plot 

* It ii not, however, necessary to I In the thirteenth book of the 
suppose, ss I did, l. c., that they Satnpatha - Brdhmapn, Indra also 
brought this intelligence from the beam the name Dhorma, which in 
south of Indin itself * they might the M ilm-Bbitratn is especially as* 
have picked it up at some other part sociated with Yudhish^hira him- 
of their voyage. self, though only in the forms 

f That they were so appears from dkarma-rdja, dharma-putra, Ac. 
their statement as to the Great Bear, 

1 . 0 . 
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of the story of the MahA-Bhdrata ; * and, on the other 
hand, that, as in the epics of other nations, and notably 
in the Persian Epos, so too in the Mahd-Bhdrata, the 
myths relating to the gods became linked with the popu- 
lar legend. But so completely have the two been inter- 
woven that the unravelling of the fespective elements 
must ever remain an impossibility. One thing, however, 
is clearly discernible in the Mahd-Bhdrata, that it has as 
its basis a war waged on the soil of Hindustdn between 
Aryan tribes, and therefore belonging probably to a time 
when their settlement in India, and the subjugation and 
brahmanisation of the native inhabitants, had already been 
accomplished. But what it was that gave rise to the con- 
flict — whether disputes as to territory, or it may be reli- 
gious dissensions — cannot now be determined. — Of the 
Mahd-Bhdrata in its extant form, only about one-fourth 
(some 20,000 Slokas or so) relates to this conflict and the 
myths that have been associated with it ; 201 while the 
elements composing the remaining three-fourths do not 
belong to it at all, and have only the loosest possible con- 
nection therewith, as well as with each other. These later 
additions are of two kinds. Some are of an epic character, 
and are due to the endeavour to unite here, as in a single 
focus, all the ancient legends it was possible to muster, — 
and amongst them, as a matter of fact, are not a few that 
are tolerably antique even in respect of form. Others are 
of purely didactic import, and have been inserted with 
the view of imparting to the military caste, for which the 
work was maiuly intended, all possible instruction as to 
its duties, and especially as to the reverence du$ Jlo the 
priesthood. Even at the portion which is recognisable as 
the original basis — that relating to the wan— many. genera- 
tions must have laboured before the te&'atttia^M^p an 
approximately settled shape. It is noteworthy that it is 
precisely in this part that repeated allusion is mode to the 
Yavanas, Sakas, Pahlavas, 201 * and other peoples ; and that 

4 Which of course stands in glar- to the work (i. 8l) thi v exprees uiti* 
ing contradiction to the statement mation is still preserved that' It 
that the Blahd-Bhdrata was recited previously consisted of 8800 ilokat 
In hiB presence. only 

^ And even of this, two-thirds In connection with the word 

will have to be sifted out as not Pahlava, Th. N did eke, in a com- 
original, since in the introduction munioatlon dated 3d Novembev 
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these, moreover, appear as taking an actual part In the 
conflict — a circumstance which necessarily presupposes 
that at the time when these passages were written, colli- 
sions with the Greeks, &c., had already happened.* 0 * But 
as to the period when the final redaction of the entire 
work in its present shape took place, no approach even to 
a direct conjecture is in the meantime possible; 808 but at 
any rate, it must have been some centuries after the com- 
mencement of our era.* An interesting discovery has 


1875, mentions a point which, ii 
confirmed, will prove of the highest 
importance for determining the date 
of 00m position of the Mahd-Bhitrnta 
and of the Rdmdyapa (nee my Essay 
on it, pp. 22, 25), aa well as of Manu 
(see z. 44). According to thiB, there 
exists considerable doubt whether 
the word Palilav , which is the basis 
of Pahlava, and which Olshausen 
(▼. sup., p. 4, note) regards as having 
arisen out of the name of the Par- 
thavai, Parthiaus, can have origi- 
nated earlier than the first century 
A.D. This weakening of th to h is 
not found, in the case of the word 
Mithra, for example, before the 
commencement of our era (in the 
MI IPO on the coins of the Indo- 
Scythians, Lassen, T. AK., ii. 837, 
and in Meherdates in Tacitus) As 
the name of a people, the word 
Pahlav became early foreign to the 
Persians, learned reminiscences ex- 
cepted : in the Puhlavl texts them- 
selves, for instance, it does not 
occur. Thttaariod when it passed 
over to the Indians, therefore, would 
have to bn fixed for about the 2d- 
4th oentury A.D. ; and we should 
have to understand by it, not direotly 
the Persians, who are called Piira- 
sikas, rather, bat apeoially the Arsa- 
oidan IhWlhMas. 

109 Of esjjljlfcUT interest in this oon- 
nec^jpn is the statement in ii. 578, 
579N*rhere the Yavana prinoe Bha- 
gadatta (Apnllodotus (?), according 
ypO’XOP Outsclimid’s conjecture ; rtg, 
i0Kar B.c. 160) appears he sove- 
reign of Maru (Marwnr) and^Tamka, 
m ruling, Vorupalike, the wist, 


and as the old friend of Yudhi- 
shfhira's father ; see I. St., v. 152.— 
In the name of the YavAna prince 
Kaserumant, we appear to have a 
reflex of the title of the Roman 
Casars ; see Ind. Skis ., pp. 88, 91 ; 
of. L. Feer on the Kesari-ndma- 
sarpgrdmah of the Avaddna pataka 
in the Stances dc I'Aoad. dtt Inter. 
(1871), pp. 47, 56, 60. 

*** With regard to the existence, 
so early as the time of the Mahdbhd- 
sbya, of a poetical version of the 
Mahd-Blidrata legend, see I. St., 
xiii. 356 ff. "Still this does not 
in the smallest degree prove the 
existence of the work in a form 
at all resembling the shape in which 
we now have it ; and as the final 
result, we do not advance materially 
beyond the passage in Dion Chry- 
sostom (I. St., ii 161 ff.), relating 
to the * Indian Homer.’ For the 
statements of the Greek writer 
themselves evidently date from an 
earlier time ; and although not 
necessarily derived, aB Lassen sup- 
poses, from Megasthenes himself, yet 
thev at any rate take us back to a 
period pretty nearly coincident with 
that of the Bhdshya.” 

* We have a most significant 
illustration of the gradual growth of 
the Mahd-Blidrata in an episode 
commented upon by Saqikara, which 
by the time of Nllakan$ha (i.e., in 
the oourse of 6 or 7 oenturies) had 
become expanded by a whole ohaptef 
of 47 ilokat ; Bee my dated, of tht 
Sanskrit MSS. in tht Berlin Lib., 
p. 108. 
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recently been made in the island of Bali, near Java, of the 
Kavi translation of several parvans of the Mahd-Bhdrata, 
which in extent appear to vary considerably from their 
Indian form . 104 A special comparison of the two would 
not be without importance for the criticism of the Mahd- 
Bhdrata. For the rest, in consequence of the utter medley 
it presents of passages of widely different dates, the wore, 
in general, is only to be used tfith extreme caution. It 
has been published at Calcutta / 05 together with the Hari - 
vania, a poem which passes as a supplement to it.* — 
Respecting the Jaimini-Bhdrata, which is ascribed, not to 
Vyasa and Yaiiampuyana, but to Jaimini, we have as yet 
no very precise information: the one book of it with 
which I am acquainted is wholly different from the cor- 
responding book of the ordinary Mahi-Bharata.f 


104 See the observations, following 
R. Fmderich’s account, in /. St., ii. 
136 ff. 

1834-39 in four vols.; recently 
also at Bombay (1863) with the 
commentary of Nilaknptha Hip- 
polyte Fauche’B incomplete French 
translation (1863-72, ten vols.) can 
only pass for a translation in a very 
qualified sense ; see as to this I. Sir., 
ii. 410 ff. Individual portions of 
the work have been frequently 
handled : c.g., Pa vie has translated 
nine pieoes( Paris, 1844) Foucaux 
eleven (Paris, 1862). Bopp, it ia 
well known, early made the finest 
episodes accessible, beginning with 
the Nala (Loudon, 1819), whereby 
he at the same time laid the founda- 
tion of Sanskrit philology in Europe. 
For the criticism of the Mahd- 
Bhdrata, the ground was broken 
and important results achieved by 
Lassen in his Indische Alterthums • 
kunde (vol. L 1847). For the con- 
tents of the work, Bee Monier Wil- 
liams's Indian Epic Poetry (1863), 
and Indian Wisdom (1875). 

* In Alhii tint's time, the 11th 
oentury, it passed as a leading autho- 
1 lty ; see joum. Asiat., Aug. 1844, 
p. 130. [Subandhu, author of the 
Vdaavadattd, had it before him, in 


the 7th oentury ; see /. Str., i 380. 
A French translation by A. Lang loin 
appeared in 1834.] 

t See my Catal. of the Sanskrit 
MSS. in the Seri. Lib., pp. m-118 : 
according to Wilson (Mack. Coll ^ iL 
1 ), this book would appear to be the 
only one in existence; see also 
Weigle in Z. D. M. <?.> ii. 278. 
[This book, the dJvamedhikam porta, 
was priuted at Bombay in 1863; *°* 
cording to its concluding statements 
as they appear in this edition, 
Jaimim's work embraced the entire 
epos ; but up to the present, sport 
from this 13th book, nothing further 
is known of it; see as to tbit niy 
paper in the MonolsbAMke der Bert. 
Acad., 1869, p re's. A K undress 
translation of this book is assigned 
to the beginning of the 13th century 
(ibid., pp. 13, 35); quite recently, 
however, by Kittel, in his Preface 
to Ndgavarma’s Prosody, np. vi 
Ixxi., it has been rttyoU*!* the 
middle of the 18th (T) 4 century. 
The peculiar colouring of tbeKridma 
sect, which pervades the whole bWk, 
is noteworthy ; Christian legendary 
matter and other Wt stern inlueuflR^ 
are unmhnskably present; Monatdb., 
Le.t^k^fS. A good part of the oon- 
tenta has been communicated by 
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Side by side with the Itihdsa we find the Ptvnlna men- 
tioned in the Brdhmanas, as the designation* of those 
cosmogonic inquiries which occur there so frequently, and 
which relate to the ‘ agra’ or ‘beginning* of things. 
When in course of time distinct works bearing this name 
arose, the signification of the term was extended ; and these 
works came to comprehend also the history of the created 
world, and of the families of its gods and heroes, as well 
as the doctrine of its various dissolutions and renovations 
in accordance with the theory of the mundane periods 
( yugas ). . As a rule, five such topics are given as forming 
their subject (see Lassen, I. AK. t i. 479), whence the epi- 
thet Faibcha-lakshana , which is cited in Amara’s lexicon 
as a synonym of Purd^a. These works have perished, and 
those that have come down to us in their stead under the 
name of Purinas are the productions of a later time, and 
belong all of them to the last thousand years or so. They 
are writtGl (cf. Lassen, l. c .) in the interests of, and for the 
purpose of recommending, the Siva and Vishnu sects ; and 
not one of them corresponds exactly, a few correspond 
slightly, and others do not correspond at all, with the de- 
scription of the ancient Puranas preserved to us in the 
Scholiasts of Amara, and also here and there in the works 
themselves. “ For the old narratives, which are in part 
abridged, in part omitted altogether, have been substituted 
theological and philosophical doctrines, ritual and ascetic 
precepts, and especially legends recommending a particular 
divinity or certain shrines” (Lassen, I. AK. t i. 481). Yet 
they have unquestionably preserved much of the matter 
of those older works ; and accordingly it is not uncommon 
to meet with lengthy passages, similarly worded, in several 
of them at the same time. Generally speaking, as regards 
the traditions of primitive times, they closely follow the 
Maha-Bh&rata as their authority ; but they likewise ad- 
vert, though uniformly in a prophetic tone, to the historic 

Talboys Wheeler in his History of the title Bdla BJulrata , — in 44 sur- 
ladia , vol. i. (1867), where, too, gas of 6550 anuthfubh verses, — 
there is a general sketch of the and whioh appeared in the Benares 
oontents of the Malid • Bhdrata it* Pandit (1869 ff.), edited by Veckana 
■elf ; eee I. Str., ii. 392 — It remains Rrima&fctrin, This work belongs 
further to mention the re-cast of probably to the nth century, see 
tlie MahA-BhArata by the Jaina Z. D. M. 0 ., xxvii. 170. 
Auaraohandra, whioh is extant under 
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lines of kings. Here, however, they come into the most 
violent conflict, not only with each other, but with chro- 
nology in general, so that their historical value in this 
respect is extremely small. Their number is considerable, 
amounting to eighteen, and is doubled if we reckon the 
so-called Upapurdnas, in which the epic character has 
been thrust still more into the background, while the ritual 
element has come quite tb the front. Up to this time only 
one single Pur&pa, the Bhagavata-Purana, has been pub- 
lished — the greater part of it at least — edited [and trans- 
lated] by Burnouf : but of the others we have excellent 
notices in Wilson’s translation of the Vish^u-Purana.® 46 
As the second group of Epic Poetry we designated the 
Kdvyas, which are ascribed to certain definite poets (kavis)] 
whereas the ltihdsas and Pur&^as are attributed to a my- 
thical personage, Yyasa, who is simply Ataaxevij (Redac- 
tion) personified* At the head of these poemsstands the 
Rdmdyana of Valmiki, whose name we found #bed among 
the teachers of the Taittiriya-Prati^dkhya.f In respect of 
language, this work is closely related to the war-portion of 
the Maha-Bhdrata, although in individual cases, where the 
poet displays his full elegance, it bears plainly enough on 
its surface, in rhyme and metre, the traces of a later date. In 


Ab bIbo in the Beparate analy- 
ses of vai ioiiH Bunin in, now collected 
in vol. i. ol Wilson’s Eanayt on San- 
skrit Literature (ed. Rout, 1864) 
Above all, we have here to mention, 
fuither, the minute accounts given 
of the Punipas by Auficchb in hiB 
Catal. Cod. Same. Bibl Jiudl. , pp. 
7-87. The Vishnu- Purdrta has been 
recently published at Bombay, with 
the commentary of Ratuftgarbha* 
bliat$a (1867) ; Wilson’s translation 
of it has been republished, edited by 
Fitzedward Hall in five yols ( 1 864- 
1870), with material additions afid 
corrections. There are now also 
several editions of the Bhdgavata- 
Purdita; amongst them, one with 
the oomm. of fiiidharaavdmin (Bom- 
bay, i860) The Mdrlcan 4 eya-Pu- 
rdna has been edited in the Bibl. 
Itidica by K. 11 Banerjea (1855— 
4 fe 6 a) | and the Agni-Purd^a is now 


appearing in the same series (begun 
1870; caps. 1-214 thus fu*)- An 
impression of the Kalki-Pvrdna ap- 
peared at Calcutta in 1873; and 
lithographed editions of the LiOga - 
Purdqa, (1858) and of portions of the 
Pailma, Skanda, Qaruja, Brahma- 
vaivarta, and other Pumpos have ap- 
peared at Bombay ; see I. Str., il. 
245 ff„ 301 ff. 

* The words kavi , 1 in the sense of 
‘ singer, poet,’ and kdvya, in that of 
* song, poem,’ ore repeatedly used in 
the Veda, bub witbout any technical 
application ; Bee Vdjaa SatpJi. Speo. t 
ii. 187 [trayi vai vidyd kdvyarp 
chhandas, Sat., viii. 5. 2. 4]. 

f Whether by this name we have 
to understand the same person is of 
course not certain, but considering 
the singularity of the name, it is at 
least not improbable. 
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regard to contents, on the contrary, the difference between 
it and this portion of the Mahd-Bhdrata is an important 
one. In the latter human interest everywhere preponder- 
ates, and a number of well-defined personages are intro- 
duced, to whom the possibility of historical existence 
cannot be denied, and who were only at a later stage asso- 
ciated with the myths about the gods. But in the Rdma- 
yana we find ourselves from the very outset in the region 
of allegory ; and we only move upon historical ground in 
so far as the allegory is applied to an historical fact, 
namely, to the spread of Aryan civilisation towards the 
south, more especially to Ceylon. The characters are not 
real historic figures, but merely personifications of certain 
occurrences and situations. Slta, in the first place, whose 
abduction by a giant demon, and subsequent recovery by 
her husband Raina, constitute the plot of the entire poem, 
is but the field-furrow, to which we find divine honours 
paid in the songs of the Rik, and still more in the Grihya 
ritual. She accordingly represents Aryan husbandry, 
which has to be protected by Rama — whom I regard as 
originally identical with Balardma “ halabiirit,” " the 
plough-bearer,” though the two were afterwards separated 
— against the attacks of the predatory aborigines. These 
latter appear as demons and giants ; whereas those natives 
who were well disposed towards the Aryan civilisation are 
represented as monkeys, — a comparison winch was doubt- 
less not exactly intended to be flattering, and which rests 
on the striking ugliness of the Indian aborigines as com- 
pared with the Aryan race. Now this allegorical form of 
the Rdmdyana certainly indicates, d •priori , that this poem 
is later than the war-part of the Mahd-Bhdrata; and we 
might fairly assume, further, that the historical events 
upon which the two works are respectively based stand to 
each other in a similar relation. For the colonisation of 
Southern India could hardly begin until the settlement of 
Hindustan by the Aryans had been completed, and the feuds 
that arose there had been fought out. It is not, however, 
altogether necessary to suppose the latter ; and the warfare 
at least which forms the basis of the Mahd-Bhdrata might 
have been waged concurrently with expeditious of other 
Aryan tribes to the south. Whether it was really the Ko- 
lalas, as whose chief Rdma appears in the Rdmdyana, who 
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effected the colonisation of the south * as stated in the 
poem; or whether the poet merely was a Koiala, who 
claimed this honour for his people and royal house, is a 
point upon which it is not yet possible to form a judg- 
ment. He actually represents Sitd as the daughter of 
Jan aka, king of the Videhas, a tribe contiguous to the 
KoSalas, and renowned for his piety. The scanty know- 
ledge of South India displayed in the Rdm&yana has been 
urged as proving its antiquity ; since in the Mahd-Bhdrata 
this region appears as far more advanced in civilisa- 
tion, and as enjoying ample direct communication with 
the rest of India. But in this circumstance I can only see 
evidence of one of two things : either that the poet did not 
possess the best geographical knowledge; whereas many 
generations have worked at the Mahd-Bhdrata, and made 
it their aim to magnify the importance of the conflict 
by grouping round it as many elements as possible: or 
else — and this is the point I would particularly empha- 
sise — that the poet rightly apprehended and performed the 
task he had set himself, and so did not mix up later con- 
ditions, although familiar to him, with the earlier state of 
things. The whole plan of the Rdmdyana favours the 
assumption that we have here to do with the work, the 
poetical creation, of one man. Considering the extent 
of the work, which now numbers some 24,000 Alohas, this 
is saying a great deal ; and before epic poetry could have 
attained to such a degree of perfection, it must already 
have passed through many phases of development.^ Still, 


* It was by them alio — byBhagira- 
tha, namely — that, according to the 
RAmtfyaga, the mouths of the Gan- 
ges were discovered. Properly, they 
were the Eastern rather than the 
Southern foreposts of the AryanB. 

+ Of thefie phases we have pro- 
bably traces in the grantkah Stiu- 
Jcrandiyah [to thin Goldstticker in 
h» PdQini, p. 28, takes exception, 
doubtless correctly ; see I. St., v. 
27], Yamaaabhiyah, Indrajananiyah, 
mentioned by Prfpini, iv. 3. 88 ; and 
in the Akhydnat and Cndnardfat, 
which, according to Ptfpini.vi. 2. 103, 
are to be variously designated ac- 
cording to the different points of the 


oompass. The term Chdnartf^a still 
remains unintelligible to ms; im 
/. St., i. 153. (For the rest, as 
stated by the Calcutta scholiast, 
this rule, vi. 2 103, is not interpreted 
in the Bli&shya of Patixpja lij it 
may possibly therefore not be P A- 
cini’s at all, but posterior to the time 
of Pataxpjali.) — The word grantha 
may have reference either to the 
outward fastening (like the German 
Iltft, Bands or to the inner compo- 
sition : which of the two we have 
to suppose remains still undecided, 
but 1 am inclined to pronounoe fot 
the former. [See above pp. 15, 99, 
165.] 

N 
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it is by no means implied that the poem was of these 
dimensions from the first : here, too, many parts are cer- 
tainly later additions ; for example, all those portions in 
which Kama is represented as an incarnation of Vishgn, 
all the episodes in the first book, the whole of the seventh 
book, &c. The poem was originally handed down orally, 
and was not fixed in writing until afterwards, precisely 
like the Malia-Bharata. But here we encounter the further 
peculiar circumstance— which has not yet been shown to 
apply, in the same way at all events, to the latter work — 
namely, that the text has come down to us in several 
distinct recensions, which, while they agree for the most 
part as to contents, yet either follow a different arrange- 
ment, or else vary throughout, and often materially, in the 
expression. This is hardly to be explained save on the 
theory that this fixing of the text in writing took place 
independently in different localities. We possess a com- 
plete edition of the text by G. Gorresio, containing the 
so-called Bengali recension, and also two earlier editions 
which break off with the second book, the one published 
at Serampore by Carey and Marsbman, the oilier at Bonn 
by A. W. von Sohlegel. The manuscripts of the Berlin 
library contain, it would seem, a fourth recension.* 


* See my Catalogue of these MSS., 
p. 1 19. [Two complete editions of 
the text, with Rrirna's Commentaiy, 
have since appeared in India, the 
one at Calcutta in 1859-60, the 
other at Bombay iu 1859, leBpectiug 
the 'latter, bee my notice in I. Str., 
ii. 235-245. Gorresio’s edition wur 
completed by the nppearanco in 1867 
of the text, and in 1870 of the tratiB* 
lation, of the Uttara-Jcdnda. Hip- 
polyte Fauche’s Fiench tinnslation 
follows Gorresio’s text, where , 'lb 
G riffith’s metrical English version 
[Benares, *870-74, m 5 voIr.) fol. 
Iowa the Bombay edition. In my 
Essay, Ucber dot Rdmdyanam, 1870 
(an English translation of which ap- 
peared in the Indian Antiquary iui 
,1872, also separately at Bombay in 
1873), I have attempted to show 
that the modifications whioh the 
story of Rdma, os known to us 


in its earliest shape in Buddhist 
legends, underwent in the hands of 
Vdlmiki, rest upon an acquaintance 
with the conceptions of the Trojan 
cyclo of legend ; and I have like- 
wise endeavoured to determine more 
accurately the position of the work 
in literal y history. The conclusion 
there nrrived at ib, that the date 
of its composition is to be placed 
towards the commencement of the 
Christian era, and at all events in 
an epoch when the operation of 
Greek influence upon India bad 
already Bet in. TIu'b elioited a le- 
joinder from KoBbinatb Trimbnk 
Telang (1873), entitled, Wat the 
Udmdyana copied from Hom.fr ; as 
to which see Ind. Ant., 11. 209, /. 
St., xiu. 336, 480. 1 he same writer 

aftenvardn, iu the Ind. Ant., iii. 
124, 267, pointed out a half iloka 
which occurs in the Yuddha-btpfa, 
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Between the Ramdyaija and the remaining Kavyas there 
exists a gap similar to that between the Mahfr-BhdTata 
and the extant Puranas. Towards filling up this blank 
we might perhaps employ the titles of the Kavyas found in 
the Kuvi language in the island of Bali,® 07 most of which 
certainly come from Sanskrit originals. In any case, the 
emigration of Hindiis to Java, whence they subsequently 
passed over to Bali, must have taken place at a time when 
the Kdvya literature was particularly flourishing ; other- 
wise wc could not well explain the peculiar use they have 
made of the terms kavi and kdvya . Of the surviving 
Kavyas, the most independent in character, and on that 
account ranking next to the Rdmdyana — passably pure, 
too, in respect of form — are two works * bearing the name 
of Kalidasa, namely, the Haghu-vaida and the Kumdra - 
sambhava (both extant in Kavi also). The other Kdvyas, 
on the contrary, uniformly follow, as regards their subject, 
the Maha^hdrnta or the Rdmdyana; and they are also 
plainly enough distinguished from the two just mentioned 
by their language and form of exposition. This latter 
abandons more and more the epic domain and passes into 
the erotic, lyrical, or didactic-descriptive field; while the 
language is more and more o\ erlaid with turgid bombast, 


ami also twice in 1’at.upj ill's Mnliit- 
bbtishya. But the \ ei oontnins a 
mere geneial reflection ( ctijlravtatn 
dnando nararji vevraharatad api), and 
need not theiefore ha\e leen de- 
rived fiom tlie Rdnulynpa. In it- 
self, consequently, it prove* nothing 
as to the prionty of the poem to 
Patoqijali, and this all the Jess, ns it 
iR expressly cited by VtUmiki hmiHclf 
men ly as a quotation. On this and 
■omo other kindred points sco my 
letter in the Ind. Avt.. iv. 247 ff 

( 1875 )-] 

207 See Fiiedeiich, l. c., I. St., ii 
K 39 ff. The numeioiiH ti act b which 
are contained 111 Pnt.iipjnli'a Mahd- 
blirfshya of epic or naiiutivo pocmB 
then actually extant, and which ap- 
pear in that woik as duect quota- 
tion! therefrom, take ub hack to a 
far earlier time ; see /. St., xiii. 
463 ff. 


# They have been edited by 
Stenzler, text with translation [and 
repeatedly in India since, with or 
without the commentary of Malli- 
ndtha. To the seven books of the 
Kuiudra-snipbhava, which were the* 
only ones previously known, "ten 
others have recently been added ; 
on the critical questions connected 
with these, Bee, e.g , Z. J) M. Q., 
xxvu. 174-182 (1873). From the 
instiological data eontamed in bntji 
winks, H Jacobi has shown, in the 
Monuttbir. der Brrl. Acad., 1873, P- 
556, that the date of their com- 
position cannot be placed earlier 
than about the middle of the 4th 
century a.d. Tb« Rnghu-vitA6a wm 
most probably composed in honour 
of a Bhojft prince ; sec my Essay on 
the Halm. Tdp. Up., p. 279, I. Str. t 
i. 312]. 
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until at length, in its latest phases, this artificial epic re* 
solves itself into a wretched jingle of words. A pretended 
elegance of form, and the performance of difficult tricks 
and feats of expression, constitute the main aim of the 
poet ; while the subject has become a purely subordinate 
consideration, and merely serves as the material which 
enables him to display his expertness in manipulating the 
language. 208 

Next to the epic, as the second phase in the develop- 
ment of Sanskrit poetry, comes the Drama. The name 
for it is Nd(aJca, and the player is styled Na(a, liberally 
‘ dancer.’ Etymology thus points us to the fact that the 
drama has developed out of dancing, which was probably 
accompanied, at first, with music and song only, but in 
course of time also with pantomimic ^presentations, pro- 
cessions, and dialogue. We find dancing repeatedly men- 
tioned in the songs of the Rik ( [e.g ., in i. io. i, 92. 4, &c.), 
but with special frequency in the Atharva-Samhitd and 
the Yajus,* though everywhere still under the root-form 


Six of these artificial epics 
are specially entitled Mahakdvyaa. 
These are, in addition to the Raghu - 
vania and Kumdra - aaiphliava ■ — 

(1) the Bhaffi-Mvi/a, in 22 aargaa, 
composed in Valabhi under king 
dri-Dharasena (xxii. 35), in the 6th 
or 7th oent. therefore ; it dealB with 
the story of Kdtna, and is written 
with a special reference to grammar : 

(2) the Mdgha-lcdvya or Siiupdla- 
badha of tfdgba, the Bon of Dattaka, 
in 22 aargaa (SuprRbhadeva, grand- 
father of the poet, is described as 
the minister of a king Sri-Dharma- 
ndbha), and (3) the Kirdtdrjuniya 
of Bhdrnvi,ii) 18 targaa , — both prior 
to Haldyudha (end of the 10th 
cent.), see /. St., viii. 193, 105, 
196 : (4) the Noithodhiya of Srl- 
Haisha, in 22 aargaa, of the 12th 
cent, (see Biihler in the Journal 
Bombay Br. R. A. 8 ., x. 35). The 
Rdghavapdndaviya of Kavirdjo, 
in any case later than the 10th 
oent. (see I. Str., i. 371), enjoys a 
high esteem ; it handles, in the 
■elf-Bame words, at onoe the story 
of the BAmdyapa and that of the 


Miiliti-lilidiuta, ana, like the jVaZo* 
daya, in 4 aargaa, which is even 
ascribed to Kdhddsa (edited so long 
ago ah 1830 by Ferd. Benary), is 
one of the most characteristically 
artificial pieces of this class of 
poetry. All these works have been 
frequently published in India, and 
to them are to be added many 
other similar productions. — The 
Prdkfit poem Setu-bandha or Rd- 
vana-badlia, which relates to the 
Btoiy of Kdma, and is reputed to 
be by Kdliddsa, also merits special 
mention here. Of this Paul Gold- 
schmidt has already published two 
chapters ( Gottingen, 1873) I and Sieg- 
fried Goldschmidt is engaged on an 
edition of the entire text. 

* Withvariouskmdsof musical ac- 
companiment, according to the Vdi. 
Sniph. xxx., where we meet with 
quite a number of musicians and 
dancers, as well ns with the name 
&ailtisha itself, wluoh, at a later 
time, at all events, belongs specially 
to actors; see I. Str., i. 76, 83. 
According to the sobolium on Kdty, 
xxii. 4. 3, by those n vrdtyagafaaya 
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»if it. The prikritized form naf ocouts for the first time 
in PAtyini, who, besides, informs us of the existence of dis* 
tinct Nata-siitras,* or manuals for the use of nafas, one of 
which was attributed to SilAlin, and another to KjidaAva, 
their adherents beipg styled Sailalinas and Kri&L^vinas 
respectively. The former of these names finds an ana- 
logue, at least, in the patronymic &ailAli, which occurs in 
the thirteenth kdiida of the &atapatha-BrAkmana ; and it 
may also, perhaps, be connected with the words Sailfisha 
and Kuftlava, both of which denote ' actor ' (?).■(■ The 
latter name, on the contrary, is a very surprising one in 
this cbnnection, being otherwise only known to us as the 
name of one of the old heroes who belong in common to 
the Hindiis and the Farsfs.J Beyond this allusion we 
have no vestige of ^either of these works. PAflim further 
citesj the word ndfyam in the sense of ‘ nafdndm dharma 
dmndyo vd.' In both cases, we have probably to under- 
stand by the term the art of dancing, and not dramatic 
art.— It has been uniformly held hitherto that the Indian 
drama arose, after the manner of our modern drama in the 
Middle Ages, out of religious solemnities and spectacles 
(so-called ‘mysteries’), and also that dancing originally 
subserved religious purposes. But in support of this latter 
assumption, I have not met with one single instance in 
the $rauta- or Grihya-Siitras with which I am acquainted 
(though of the latter, I confess, I have only a very super- 


ye tampddayeyuh," as tbe text 1ms 
It, we nave to undo stand specially 
teachers of danciug, music, and 
singing. 14 In tii«* man who dances 
and sings, women take delight,” 
6at., iii. 2. 4. 6. 

* The two rules in question, iv. 
3. 110, in, according to the Cal* 
cutta scholiast, are not explained in 
the Bh^shya of Patamjali ; possibly, 
therefore, they may not be P pirn’s 
at all, hut posterior .to the time of 
Pataq\jali [The Saildlino nafdh 
are mentioned in the Bhishya to iv 
2. 66; in the Anupada-stitra, the 
Atildlina % are cited as a ritual 
school ; see /. BL, ziii. 420.] 

+ These terms are probably de- 
rived from ilia, and refer to the 


coirupt, loose morals of those so 
designated ; and the same must 
apply to &ildla, if this be a cog- 
nate word. The derivation from 
Ku£a and Lava, the two sons of 
Rdma, at the beginning of the 
Rrfmdvana, has manifestly been in- 
vented in order to eeca;»e the odium 
of the name * ku-iUava.' 

% Ought we here to understand 
the name literally, as, perhaps, a 
kind of mocking epithet to express 
poverty, with at the same time, 
possibly, a direct ironical reference 
to the renowned Efi^ira of old?f 
g iv. 3. 129 : this rule, also, is not 
explained in the Bhdshya; perhaps 
therefore it is not Pdplni's, but 
later than Pataipjali. 
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ficial knowledge ). 209 The religious significance of dancing 
is thus, for the older period at least, still questionable ; 
and since it is from dancing that the 1 drama has evidently 
sprung, the original connection of the latter with religious 
solemnities and spectacles becopes doubtful also. Besides, 
there is the fact that it is precisely the most ancient dramas 
that draw their subjects from civil life; while the most 
modem, on the contrary, almost exclusively servo religious 
purposes. Thus the contrary, rather, would seem to be 
the case, namely, that the employment of dancing * and 
of the drama at religious solemnities was only the growth of 
a later age . 210 This docs not imply, however, that dancing 
was excluded from those great sacrificial festivals which 
were now and then celebrated by princes ; but only that 
it did not itself constitute part of the sacred rite or reli- 
gious ceremony, and could only, and did only, find a place in 
the intervals. The name applied to the stage-manager in 
the dramas themselves, ‘ Sulra-dhara,’ is referred, and no 


,09 EVen now I am nrquainted 
with but little from these souices 
bearing on this point. Amongst 
other things, at the pitjrimedha we 
find dancing, music, and snug, 
which represent the throe forms 
of iilpa or art (&dfikh. Hi. 29 5), 
prescribed for the whole day, 
Kilty., 21. 3 II. But n SndtaJca 
might not participate in any such 
performance, either artiwly or 
passively, Pdr. ii. 7. On the day 
preceding the departure of a hi ide, 
four or eight married women (un- 
widowed) performed a dance in her 
house, &d&kh. Qfi. 1. II. 

• It is known in the Mogha-dlita, 
v. 36. 

si« Through the unexpected light 
shod by the M alnlbhdshya of Putaip- 
jali on the then flourishing condi- 
tion of theatrical representation, 
this question has recently taken a 
form very favourable to the view of 
which Lassen is the principal ex- 
ponent, and which regards the 
drama as having originated in re- 
ligious spectacles resembling our 
mysteries. The particulars there 
given regarding the performance of 


a Kansavadhu and Valibandha by so- 
called iuublukas — (ct mp. perhaps tlio 
mubhikaa in HdrtLvali, 151, though 
tlieso are explained as indvajdlikas, 
1 jugglers, * of. sobha, tohhanagaralca, 
J. <S'/, ill. 153) — lead us directly to 
this conclusion ; see I, St., xiii. 354, 
487 ff. “ But botween the dramatio 
lepresentations known in the Bb£- 
shya, which bear more or less the 
character of religious festival-plays, 
and the earliest teal dramas that 
have actually come down to us, we 
must of course suppose a very con- 
Biddable interval of time, during 
which the drama gradually rose to 
the degree of perfection exhibited 
m those extaut pieces ; and here 1 
am still disposed to assign a certain 
influence to the witnessing of Greek 
plajs. The Indian drama, after 
having acquitted itself brilliantly in 
the most varied fields — notably too 
as a drama of oivil life — finally re- 
verted in its dosing phases to essen- 
tially the same class of subjocts with 
which it hAd started — to representa- 
tions from the story of the gods.**— 
Ibid. , pp. 491, 492. 
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doubt rightly, to the original sense of ‘ (measuring) line- 
holder/ ‘ carpenter since it appears to have been one of 
the duties of the architect at these sacrificial celebrations, 
over and above the erection of the buildings for the recep- 
tion of those taking part iij the sacrifice, likewise to con- 
duct the various arrangements that were to serve for their 
amusement. (See Lassen, I. AK., ii. 503.) Whether the 
nafas and nartakas mentioned on such occasions are to be 
understood as dancers or actors, is at least doubtful; but 
in the absence of any distinct indication that the latter are 
intended, I hold in the meantime to the etymological sig- 
nification of the word ; and it is only where the two appear 
together ( e.g ., in Ramay. i. 12. 7 Gorr.) that no fa has cer- 
tainly to be taken in the sense of ‘ actor/ Buddhist legend 
seems, indeed, in one instance — in the story of the life of 
Maudgalydyana and Upatishya, two disciples of Buddha — 
to refer to the representation of dramas in the presence of 
these individuals.-)* But here a question at once arises as 
to the age of the work in which this reference occurs ; this 
is the main point to be settled before we can base any 
conclusion upon it. Lassen, it is true, says that “ in the 
oldest Buddhistic writings the witnessing of plays is spoken 
of as something usual ; ” but the sole authority he adduces 
is the passage from the Dulva indicated in the note. The 
Dulva, however, that is, the Vinaya-Pitaka, cannot, as is 
well known, be classed amongst the “ oldest Buddhistic 
writings ; ” it contains pieces of widely different dates, in 
part, too, of extremely questionable antiquity. In the 
Lalita-Vistara, apropos of the testing <ff Buddha in the 


* And theiefore li.is piobnlily 
nothing to do with the Niif-i stitraa 
mentioned above f For another ap- 
plication of the word by the Bud- 
dhists, see Lassen, I. AK., ii. 8l. 
Of n marionotte tbeatrp, at all 
events, we must not think, though 
tho Javanese puppet-shows might 
tonipt us to do so. 

+ Csoma Kdroai, who gives an 
Recount of this in At. Ret. zx. 50, 
uses these phrases : “ They meet on 
the oooasion of a festival at Rdja- 
gfiha : . . . their behaviour during 
the several exhibitions of spectacle 9 — 


their mutual addresses after the 
shows are over." By ‘speotacle’ 
must we here neoesBanly understand 
* dramatic spectacle, drama * 1 1 
[Precisely the same thing applies to 
the word vUtika, whioli properly 
only signifies 1 merrymaking ’ in the 
Svttas of the Southern Buddhists, 
where the witnessing of such ex- 
hibitions {vittika-dattana) is men- 
tioned among the reproaches direct- 
ed by Bhagavant against the worldly 
ways of the Brahmans; see Bur- 
nouf, Lotut de la Bonne Loi, p. 465 ; 
I. St., iii 152-154.] 
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various arts and sciences (Foucaux, p. 1 50), ndfya must, 
undoubtedly, be taken in the sense of * mimetic art’ — and 
so Foucaux translates it; but this does not suppose the 
existence of distinct dramas. The date, moreover, of this 
particular work is by no means to be regarded as settled; 
and, in any case, for the time of Buddha himself, this 
examination-legend carries no weight whatever. 

With respect, now, to the surviving dramas, it has 
hitherto been usual to follow what is supposed to be the 
tradition, and to assign the most ancient of them, the 
Myichhakatf and K&lid&sa’s pieces, to the first century B.C.; 
while the pieces next following — those of Bhavabhiiti — 
belong to a time so late as the eighth oentury a.d. Be- 
tween Kdlidasa and Bhavabhiiti there would thus be a 
gap of some eight or nine centuries — a period from which, 
according to this view, not one single work of this class has 
come down to us. Now this is in itself in the highest 
degree improbable ; and were it so, then surely at the very 
least there ought to be discernible in the dramas of the 
younger epoch a very different spirit, a very different man- 
ner of treatment, from that exhibited in their predecessors 
of an age eight or nine hundred years earlier * But this 
is by no means the case ; and thus we are compelled at 
once to reject this pretended tradition, and to refer those 
soi-dimrU older pieces to pretty much the same period as 
those of Bhavabhiiti. Moreover, when we come to examine 
the matter more closely, we find that, so far as Kalidasa 
is concerned, Indian tradition does not really furnish any 
ground whatever for the view hitherto accepted : we only 
find that the tradition has been radically misused. The 
tradition is to the effect that Kalidasa lived at the court 
of Vikramaditya, and it is contained in a memorial verse 
which says that Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amarasifiha, 
Safiku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kalidasa, Vamhami- 
hira, and Vararuchif were the ‘nine gems' of Vikrama’s 


* I have here copied Holtaraann’s 
words, referring to Anonra, in his 
excellent little treatise, Ucber den 
yrieehiachen Urtpruvg dea indxtchtn 
Thierkrtue*, Karlsruhe, 1841, p. 26. 

f This is obviously the Vriracha 
who ia mentioned by the Hindustani 
chronicler as the author of the Vi- 


krama-charitra {Journ. Asiat. Mai, 
1844, p. 356). [This recension — 
ascribed to Vararuchi — of the SiA- 
lutsana-dvdtriAlikd is actually ex- 
tant ; see Aufrecht, Cat, of Sat 1 tic, 
MSS. Libr. Trin. Coll. Camb ., p. n, 
and Westergoard, Cated. Codd. Or 
BibL Reg. Eaunicntu, p. 100.] 
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court. Now it is upon this one verse — a mere waif and 
stray, that has come, like Schiller’s ‘ Madchen ans der 
Fremde/ from nobody knows where * and which is, in any 
case, of the most questionable authority — that the assump- 
tion rests that Kdlidisa flourished in the year 56 B.0.1 
For people were not satisfied with hastily accepting as 
genuine coin the tradition here presented — and this not- 
withstanding the fact that they at the same time impugned 
to some extent the trustworthiness of the verse embody- 
ing itf — they at once rushed to the conclusion that the 
Vikrama here named must be the Vikramdditya, whose era, 
still current in our own day, commences with the year 56 
B.c. But then, w r e know of a good many different Yikramas 
and Vikramddityas : } and, besides, a tradition which is 
found in some modern works, § and which ought surely, in 
the first instance, to have been shown to be baseless before 
any such conclusion was adopted, states expressly (whether 
correctly or not is a question by itself) that king Bhoja, 
the ruler of Malava, who dwelt at Dhdra and Ujjayinf, was 
the Vikrama at whose court the ‘ nine gems ' flourished ; 
and, according to an inscription, || this king Bhoja lived 

* It is alleged to be taken finm lin’d Sanskrit Anthology , pp. 483, 
tlie Vikrama-charitra ; but Roth, in 484. 

hiB analyse of tliiBworkin ihejoum. || See Lassen, Zeitsch. Jilr die 
A siat. , Octob. 1845, p. 278 ff., says Kunde des Morg., vii. 294 ff. ; Cole- 
nothing of it. [And in fact it occurs brooke, ii. 462. According to Rein- 
neither there nor in any of the other nud m the Jon m. Anat. t Sept. 1844, 
recensions of the Sinhdsana-dvdtrifi- p. 250, Bhoja is mentioned some 
£ikd to which I have access. It is, years eailier by Albirfini, who wrote 
however, found embodied both in in a.D. 1031, as his contemporary ; 
the Jyotlrvid-dbhurapa, of about the And Otbi alludes to him earlier still, 
sixteenth century (22. 10, see Z. D. in A.D. X0l8, as then reigning; see 
M. 0., xxii. 723, 1868), and in a Reinaud, 316m. eur VIndc , p. 261. 
Singhalese MS. of the so-called According to a later Hindustani 
Nnvaratna (with Singhalese com- chronicler, he lived 542 years after 
nientary) cited in Westergaaid’a Vikramdditya (see Journ. Asiat. 
Catul. Codd. Or. Bxbl, Beg. J/aun . , Mai, 1844, p. 354), which would 
p. 14 (1846) ] make the date of the latter about 

+ Partly on erroneous grounds. AD. 476. Upon what this very pre- 
It was asserted, namely, that the ciae Btatcmont rests is unfortunately 
word Gha^akarpnra in the verse was uncertain ; the V ikrnmn-charitn 
only the name of a work, not of a does not fix in this definite way the 
person : this, however, is not the m’erval of time between Bhoja and 
case, as Bevcial poems, besides, are Vikrama Roth, at all events, in 
found ascribed to him. his analysis of the work {Journ. 

$ ‘Sun of might* is quite a Asiat., Sept. 1854, p 281) merely 
general title, and not a nnme. says, “hrn des annict ctprts {la snort 

g See, for instance, also H&eber- de VikramddHya) Bhoja parvint an 
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about 1040-1090 a.d. On the other hand, there exists no 
positive ground whatever for the opinion that the Vikrama 
of the verse is the Vikramdditya whose era begins in B.c. 
56. Nay, the case is stronger still ; for up to the present 
time we have absolutely no authentic evidence * to show 
whether the era 'of Vikramdditya dates from the year of 
his birth, from some achievement, or from the year of his 
death, or whether, in line, it may not have been simply 
introduced by him for astronomical reasons ! f “ To assign 
him to the first year of his ora might be quite as great a 
mistake as wc should commit in placing Pope Gregory 
XIII. in the year one of the Gregorian Calendar, or even 
Julius Caesar in the first year of the Julian period to which 
his name has been given, i.e., in the year 47 1 3 B c ” (Holtz- 
mann, op. cit., p. 19). 


touvtram pouvoir.” [The text lias 
simply: "bahuni varahdi}i gatdni” 
Nor dues any definite statement of 
the kind ocour in nny of the vanuus 
other recensions of the Sifthdsaua- 
dvAtriA 4 ikd, although a considerable 
interval 1 a here regularly assumed 
to have elapsed between the rule of 
Vikrama at Avantl and that of Bhoja 
at DlidrA.] — To suppose two Bhojas, 
as Reinaud doeB, l c , and Mini, sur 
I’lnde, pp. 113, 1 14, is altogether 
arbitrary. We might determine the 
uncertain date of Vikramdditya by 
the certain date of Bhoja, but we 
cannot reverse the process. The date 

r 44 of Yudhiah^hira's era is, J. At , 
c. t p. 357, assigned to the acces- 
sion of Vikramdditya ; but it does 
not appear whotherthis is the actual 
tradition of the Hindustdni ohroni- 
oler, or merely an addition on the 
part of the translator. Even in the 
former case, it would Btill only provo 
that the ohromcler, or the tradition 
he followed, mixed up the common 
assertion as to the date of Vikrama 
with the special statement above 
referred to. [To the statements 
of the Hindustdui chronicler, Mir 
Oher i AH Afsos, no great impor- 
tance, probably, need be attached. 
They rest substantially on the reoen- 
•Ion attributed to Vuraruohi of the 


Si&hdsnna-dvdtnftsikd, which, how- 
ever, in the MS before me (Tun. 
Coll., Carab.), yields no definite 
chronological data. — After all, 
tlio assumption of Beveial Bhojas 
has since turned o .t to be fully 
w.irrauted ; see, eg., Rdjendruldla 
Mitra in Journ. A. S Iieng. 1863, 
p 91 ff., and my 7 . Str , 1. 312.] 

* See Colcbiooke, ii. 475 ; Lassen, 
I. AK. y 11. 49, 50, 398; Reinaud, 
Mim. sur I’lnde, pp. 68 ff, 79 ff. ; 
Bertrand in the Journ. Asiat,, Mai, 
1844, V 357 - 

+ We first, meet with it in the 
astronomer Vardha-Mihira in the 
fifth or sixth century, though even 
this is not altogether certain, and, as 
in the case of Brahmagupta 111 the 
seventh century, it might possibly 
be the era of $dlivdhana (beg. A D. 
78). Lassen does, in fact, suppose 
the latter (/. AK., 1. 508), but see 
Colebrooke, ii. 475 — Albirfini gives 
particulars (v Reinaud, /ourn. Asiat , 
Sept. 1844, pp 282-284) as to the 
origin of the Saka era ; but regard- 
ing the basis of the Sagivat era of 
V ikraraa he does not enlarge. [Even 
yet these two questions, which are 
of suoh capital importanoe for Indian 
chronology, are in an altogether 
unsatisfactory state. According to 
Kern, Iutrod. to his edition of tho 



DRAMAS OF KALIDASA. 


MS 

The dramas of Kdlidasa— that one of the *nine gems’ with 
whom we are here more immediately concerned — famish 
in their contents nothing that directly enables us to 
determine their date. Still, the mention of the Greek 
female slaves in attendance upon the king points at least 
to a time not especially early ; while the form in which 
the popular dialects appear, and which, as compared with 
that of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, is extraordinarily 
degraded, not unfrequently coinciding with the present 
form of these vernaculars, brings us down to a period at 
any rate several centuries after Christ. But whether the 
tradition is right in placing Kalidasa at the court of Bhoja 
in the middle of the eleventh century appears to me very 
questionable ; for this reason in particular, that it assigns 
to the same court other poets also, whose works, compared 
with those of Kdliddsa, are so bad, that they absolutely 
must belong to a later stage than his — for example, 
Ddmodara Mi6ra, author of the Hanuman-natuka. More- 
over, Kalidasa has allotted to him such a large number of 
works, in part too of wholly diverse character, that we 
cannot but admit the existence of several authors of this 
name ; and, in point of fact, it is a name that has continued 
in constant use down to the present time. Kay, one even 
of the three dramas that are ascribed to Kaliddsa would 
seem, from its style, to belong to a different author from 

Brihat-S.upluU of Vardha-Mihira, taken the same view, J. R, A. S., vii. 
5 ff. (1866), the uae of the so-called 382 (1875). According to Eggeling 
Saijivat era is not demonstrable for (Trhbuer’s Amer. and Or. Lit. Rec., 
early times at all, while astronomers special number, 1875, p. 38), one of 
only begin to employ it after the the inscriptions found in Sir Walter 
year 1000 or so. According to Elliot’s copies of grants dates as 
Wostergnanl, Om de induke Kcjser- far back as the year Saka 169 (A.D. 
house (1867), p 164, the grant of 247). Burnell, however, declares It 
1 >antidurga, dated Saka 675, Saijivat to be a forgery of the tenth century. 
81 1 (▲.!). 754), is the earliest certain Fergusson, too, On the Saka, Sain - 
instance of its occurrence ; Bee also vat, and Oupta Eras, pp. 11-16, is 
Burnell, Elem. of South. Ind. Pal., p. of opinion that the so-called saijivat 
55. Others, on the contrary, have era goes no farther back than the 
no hesitation in at onoe referring, tenth century. For the present, 
wherever possible, every Saijivat- or therefore, unfortunately, where 
Saijivatsare-Avkted inscription to the there ib nothing else to guide us, it 
Swtpvat era. Thus, e.g., Cunning- must generally remain an open ques- 
ham in bis Arehesol. Survey of India, tion which era we have to do with 
iii. 31, 39, direotly assigns an in- in a particular inscription, and what 
■oription dated Sarjiv. 5 to the year date consequently the inscription 
fe.o. 52 : Dowson, too, has recently bears.) 
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the other two .* 11 And this view is further favoured by 
the oireumstance, that in the introduction to this play 
Dhavaka, Saumilla, and Kaviputra are named as the 
poet’s predecessors ; Dhavaka being the name ,of a poet 
who flourished contemporaneously with king Sri-Harsha 
of Kashmir, that is, according to Wilson, towards the 
beginning of the twelfth century a.d. 212 There may, it is 


au In the introduction to my 
translation of this diama, the Md- 
lavikdgnimitra, 1 li.ive specially ex- 
amined not only the question of its 
genuineness, but also that of the 
date of Kdliddsa. The result ar- 
rived at is, in the first place, that 
thiB drama also really belongs to 
him, — and in this view Shankar 
Papist, in his edition of the play 
(Bombay, 1869), concurs. As to 
the second point, internal evidence, 
partly derived from the language, 
partly connected with the phase of 
civilisation presented to us, leads 
me to assign the composition of 
Kdliddsa’B three dramas to a period 
from the seoond to the fourth cen- 
tury of our era, th** period of the 
Gupta prinoes, Cliai.dragupta, &c , 
“whose reigns correspond best to 
the legendary tradition of the glory 
of Vikrama, and may perhaps be 
gathered up in it in one Bingle focuB." 
Lassen list* expressed himself to 
essentially the same effect (/. AK., 
ii. 457, 1158-1160) ; see also I. St., 
ii. 148, 415-41 7. Kern, however, 
with special reference to the tradi- 
tion which regards Kdliddsa and 
Vardha-Mihira as contemporaries, 
has, in his preface to Vardha’s 
Bfihat-Saiphitd, p. 20, deolnred 
himself in favour of referring the 
* nine gemB ’ to the first half of the 
sixth oentury a.d. Lastly, on the 
ground of the astrological data in 
the Kumdra-sarpbhava and Raglm- 
va&£a, Jacobi comes to the con- 
clusion ( Monateber . der Deri. Acad., 
1873, p. 556) that the author of 
these two poems cannot have lived 
before about a.d. 350 ; but here, of 
course, the preliminary question 
remains whether he iB to be identi- 


fied with the dramatist. Shankar 
Papflit, in Trubner's Am. and. Or. 
Lit. lice., 1875, special No., p. 35, 
assumes this, and fixeB Kdliddsa’s 
date ns at all events prior to the 
middle of the eighth century. For 
a definite chronological dutiul which 
is perhaps furnished by the Megha- 
dfita, see note 219 below. By 
the Southern Buddhists Kdliddsa 
is placed in the Bixth oentury ; 
Knighton, Ilist. of Ceylon, 105 ; 
Z. D. M. 0 ., xxii. 730. With modem 
astronomers, the idea of a triad of 
authors of thiB name is bo fixed, 
that they even employ the term 
Kdliddsa to denote tne number 3 ; 
see Z. D. M. O., xxu. 713. 

Sla The dute of &ri-HArsha, of 
whom Dhdvuka is Btated in the 
Kdvya-prakdda to have been the 
protdgd— Kashmir is not here in 
question — has since been fixed by 
Hull (Introd to the Vdsavadattd) 
for tlie seventh century, rather. 
Hall, moreover, questions the exis- 
tence of Dhavaka altogether (p. 17), 
and is of opinion that he “never 
enjoyod any more substantial 
existence than that of a various 
leading.” — ThiB oonjecturo of Hall’s 
ns to the name of the author of the 
Ratudvali, in which Bidder also 
concurred, has since been brilliantly 
verified . Accord ing to Bidder's letter 
from &rinagara (pnbl. in 7 . St., xiv. 
402 ff), all the Kashmir MSS. of 
tlie Kdvya-prakdSa read, in the pna-' 
sago in question, Bdna, not Dbd- 
vaka, the latter name being alto- 
gether unknown to the Purfits 
there : “ As Mammafa was a native 
of Kashmir, this reading is un- 
doubtedly the correct one.” — Comp, 
note 218 below. 
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true, Lave been more Dhavakas than one ; another MS., 
moreover, reads Bkasaka ; m and besides, these introduc- 
tions are possibly, in part, later additions. In the case of 
the Mrichhakati at least, this would appear to be cer- 
tain, as the poet’s own death is there intimated.* This 
last-mentioned drama, the Mrichhakati — whose author, 
Siidraka, is, according to Wilson, placed by tradition prior 
to Vikramaditya m (i.c., the same Vikrama at whose 
court the ‘nine gems’ flourished?) — cannot in any case 
have been written before the second century a.d. For it 
makes use of the word ndnaka as the name of a coin ; f 
and this term, according to Wilson ( Ariana Antigua , p. 
364), is borrowed from the coins of Kanerki, a king who, 
by the evidence of these coins, is proved to have reigned 
until about the year 40 a.d. (Lassen, I. AK., ii. 413). But 
a date long subsequent to this will have to be assigned to 
to the Mrichhakati, since the vernacular dialects it intro- 
duces appear in a most barbarous condition. Besides, we 
meet with the very same flourishing state of Buddhism 
which is here revealed in one of the dramas of Bhava- 
bhiiti, a poet whose date is fixed with tolerable certainty 
for the eighth century a.d. The Birrmyana and the war- 
part of the Mahd-Blulrata must, to judge from the rise 


51 * The priPBiigo exhibits a greut 
n umber of various read mgs; Bee Haag, 
Zur TextaJci-Uik it. Eriddruvg von 
Kdliddta's Mdlavikdgnimitra (1872), 
pp. 7, 8. Hull, l. c., prefers the 
leadings Bh ‘mla R inula, and Sav 
vtila ; Haag, on the contrary, Jihnaa , 
Saumilla , haidputra. In Hilua's 
Harsha - clianta, In trod , v. 15, 
Bhdsa is lauded on accouut of his 
drunas : indeed, his name is even 
put before that of Krfliriitsn. 

* Unless dfidraka-nijn, the re- 
puted author, simply was the patron 
of the poet? It is quite a oommon 
thing in India for the actual author 
to substitute the name of his patron 
for his own. 

814 In a prophetic chapter of the 
Skanda-Purdnn, for instance, he is 
placed in the year Kali 3290 (i.e., 
a.d. 189), but at the same time only 
twenty years before the Nan das 


whom ChtityAkya is to destroy. To 
Vikramdditya, on the other hand, 
is assigned the date JToti 4000, i.c., 
A.D. 899 ( 1 ) ; see the t&t in Wa- 
niclmiidra Vidyilsiigara’s Marriage 
of Hindoo Widows, p. 63 (Gain. 
iS^n), and in my F.ssay on the 
Rdtmiyuna, p. 43. 

f According to the Vilva-kosha, 
quoted by Mahidhara to Vtfj. Snipli. 
25. 9, it is a synonym of riipn 
(= rupee I). Ydjnavalkya (see 
Stensler, Introd., p. jrf.) and Vfid- 
dha-Gautama (see Dattaka MlmdAsd, 
p. 34) are also acquainted with 
ndnaka in the sense of ‘coin.’ 
[Both Lassen, /. AK. f ii. 575, and 
Muller, A. S. L. t p. 331, dispute 
the couclusions drawn from the 
ocourreDoe of the word ndnaka, but 
I cannot be persuaded of the cogency 
of their objections.] 
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made of their heroes in the Mrichhakatf, already have 
been favourite reading at the time when it was composed ; 
while, on the other hand, from the absence of allusion 
to the chief figures of the present Puranas, wo may 
perhaps infer with Wilson that these workB were not yet 
in existence. This latter inference, however, is in so far 
doubtful as the legends dealt with in these younger 
Puranas were probably, to a large extent, already contained 
in the older works of the same name * The two remain- 
ing dramas of Bhavabhiiti, and the whole herd of the later 
dramatic literature, relate to the heroic tradition of the 
Kamayana and Maha-Bharata, or else to the history of 
Krishna ; and the later the pieces are, the more do they 
resemble the so-called ‘mysteries’ of the Middle Ages. 
The comedies, which, together with a few other pieces, 
move in the sphere of civil life, form of course an excep- 
tion to this. A peculiar class of dramas arc the philo- 
sophical ones, in which abstractions and systems appear as 
the dramatis personce. One very special peculiarity of the 
Hindii drama is that women, and persons of inferior rank, 
station, or caste, are introduced as speaking, not in Sanskrit, 
but in the popular dialects. This feature is of great 
importance 215 for the criticism of the individual pieces; 
the conclusions resulting from it have already been ad- 
verted to in the course of the discussion. 


* Besides, the slaying of Kumbha 
and NMumbha by Devi, which forma 
the subject of the 1 >evi-Mrfh£tniya, 
v.-x , in the MrtrkajpjL -Pui ripa, is 
referred to in the Mpcbliakati, p. 
105.22 (e<l Stenzler). — Whether, ibid. 
104 18, Kara f aka ie to be leferred 
to tbe j ickftl of tliiB name in the 
Pahch at antra is uncertain. — At 
page 126.9 Stenz er muln r/ullakla, 
but Wilson ( Hindu Theatre , i. 134) 
reads nallaka, and considers it not 
impossible that by it we have to 
understand the Arabic vidlilc / — In 
regard to the state of manners de- 
picted, the Mfichhakati is closely 
related to the D<i£u - kumiira, al- 
though the latter work, written in 
the eleventh century [rather in the 
lixth, see below, p. 213], belongB 


certainly to a later stage. Ought 
the dtidiaku who is mentioned in 
this woik, p. 1 18, ed. Wilson, to he 
identified, perhaps, with the reputed 
author of the Myichhaka^lf 

For example, fiom the rela- 
tion in which the Prdkpit of the 
sevi ral existing recensions of the 
£nkuntalil stands to the ruleB of 
the l’nikyit grammarian Vuraruohi, 
Pischel has diawu special nigumeuts 
in support of the view advocated hy 
him m conjunction with Stonzler, 
that of these 1 ecensions the Bengdli 
one is the most ancient ; see Kuhn's 
Bcitrdffc zur vergl. Sprachfortch,, 
vni. 129 ff. (1874), and my observa- 
tions on the subject in /. St., xiv. 
35 ^ 
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From the foregoing exposition it appears that the drama 
meets ns in an already finished form, and with its best pro- 
ductions. In almost all the prologues, too, the several 
works are represented as new, in contradistinction to the 
pieces of former poets ; but of these pieces, that is, of the 
early beginnings of dramatic poetry, not the smallest rem- 
nant has been preserved . 216 Consequently the conjecture 
that it may possibly have been the representation of Greek 
dramas at the courts of the Grecian kings in Bactria, in 
the Panjab, and in Gujarat (for so far did Greek supremacy 
for a time extend), which awakened the Hindii faculty of 
imitation, and so gave birth to the Indian drama, does not 
in the meantime admit of direct verification. But its his- 
torical possibility, at any rate, is undeniable , 217 especially as 
the older dramas nearly all belong to the west of India. 
No internal connection, however, with the Greek drama 
exists . 218 The fact, again, that no dramas are found either 


2l * See Cowell iu I. St., v. 475 ; 
and as to the KuAaa-vadha and Vali- 
biuidha, the note on p. 198 above. 

217 Cf. tbe Introduction to my 
tmnslation of the Mdlavikil, p. xlvn., 
and the remarks on Yavamkd 111 Z. 
D. M . O., xiv. 269 ; also 1 . St., xili. 
492. 

- 1# The leading woik on the In- 
dian dramas is still WiIhoii’b Select 
Specimens of the Theatre of the 11 in- 
due, 1835 s , *871*. The number of 
dramas that have been published in 
India ib already very considerable, 
and is constantly being increased. 
Fm emoBt amongst them still 1 emain : 
— the Mjrichhaka^ikd of tkidraka, the 
three dramas of Kdliddsa ( SaJcuntald \, 
Urvait, and Afdlavikd), Bhavabhtiti’H 
three ( Mdlatl-mddhava, Mahd-vira- 
chnritra, and Uttara-rama-chai itra) ; 
— the Ratndvali of King Sri-Hnraha- 
deva, composed, aceoidmg to Wil- 
Bon’B view, in the twelfth century, 
and that not by the king himBelf, 
but by the poetDluivaks, who lived 
at his court, but according to Hall, 
by the poet Btipa in the beginning of 
the seventh century ; see Hall, In- 
troduction to the Vdsavadattd, p. 
15 ff. (cf. note 212 above), /. Sir,, i. 


356), Lit. Cent. Bl., 1872, p. 614 j — 
the Ndgdnanda, a Buddhistio sen- 
sational piece ascribed to the Bame 
royal author, but considered by 
Cowell to belong to Dhdvaka (see, 
however, my notice of Boyd's trans- 
lation m Lit. C. B., 1872, p. 615) ; — 
the V eni-aaiplidra of Bha{ta-ndrd- 
yapu, a piece pervaded by the colour- 
ing of the KfiBhpa sect, written, 
according to Grill, who edited it in 
1871, iu the sixth, aud tn any case 
earlier than the tenth century (see 
Lit. C. B , 1872, p 612) ; — tbe 
Viddha-idldbhaHjijcd of Rdja-Sekha- 
ra, probably prior to the tenth 
century (see ]. Str i. 313) ; — the 
Mudrd-rdkehaea of Vi&ikb&datta, a 
pit cc of political intrigue, of about 
the twelfth rentui y ; and lastly, the 
Trabodha-chandrodaya of Kpshpa- 
mi/ho, which dates, according to 
Goldstilcker, from the end of the 
same century.— Two of Kdlidrfsa’B 
dramas, the £akuntald and Urvadi, 
are each extant in several recensions, 
evidently iu consequence of their 
having eiijoyed a very special popu- 
larity. Since the appeal unce of 
Pischel’s pamphlet, be KdlidAtae 
Sakuntali Receveiottibue (Breslau, 
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in the literature of the Hindtis, who emigrated to the 
island of Java about the year 500 a.d. (and thence subse- 
quently to Bali), or among the Tibetan translations, is per- 
haps to be explained, in the former case, by the circumstance 
that the emigration took place from the east coast of India,* 
where dramatic literature may not as yet have been spe- 
cially cultivated (?). But in the case of the Tibetans the 
fact is more surprising, as the Meghaduta of Kdlid&sa and 
other similar works are found among their translations. 

The Lyrical branch of Sanskrit poetry divides itself, 
according to its subject, into the Religious and the Erotic 
Lyric. With respect to the former, we have already seen, 
when treating of the Atharva-Samhita, that the hymns of 
this collection are no longer the expression of direct reli- 
gious emotion, but are rather to be looked upon as the 
utterance of superstitious terror and uneasy apprehension, 
and that in part they bear the direct character of magic 
spells and incantations. This same character is found 
faithfully preserved in the later religious lyrics, throughout 
the Epic, the Purdnas, and the Upanishads, wherever 
prayers of the sort occur ; and it has finally, within the 
last few centuries, found its classical expression in the 
Tantra literature. It is in particular by the heaping up of 
titles under which the several deities are invoked that 
their favour is thought to be won; and the ‘thousand- 
name-prayers ’ form quite a special class by themselves. 
To this category belong also the prayers in amulet-form, 
to which a prodigious virtue is ascribed, and which enjoy 
the very highest repute even in the present day. Besides 
these, we also meet with prayers, to Siva f especially, which 


1870), in which lie contends, with 
great confidence, for the greater au- 
thenticity of the Bo-called Bengrill 
reoensioti, the questions connected 
herewith have entered upon a new 
stage. See a full disoiiSRion of this 
topio in /. St . , xiv. 161 fif. To 
Piaohel we are also indebted for our 
knowledge of the Dekhun recension 
of the Urvadi : it appeared in the 
ifonaUiber. dcr Berl. Acad., 1875, pp. 
609-670. 

* Yet the later emigrants might 
have taken some with them I {In 


this Knvi literature, moreover, we 
have actually extant, in the Smara- 
dahaua, a subsequent version of the 
Kutnira-Baqibhavn, and in the Su- 
mana-santtika (?) a similar version 
of the Rrfghu-v.iflia, t. e., works which, 
iu their originals at least, bear the 
name of KiliddBa ; see I. St., iv. 133. 
141.] Do the well-known Javanese 
puppet-shows owe their origin to the 
Indian drama ? 

+ Whose worship appears, in the 
main, to have exercised the most fav- 
ourable influence upon his followers. 
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for religious fervour and childlike trust will bear compari- 
son with the best hymns of the Christian Church, though, 
it must be admitted, their number is vpry small. 

The Erotic Lyric commences, for us, with certain of the 
poems attributed to Kalidasa. One of these, the Mtgha- 
dfata, belongs at all events to a period m when the temple 
worship of $iva Mahakdla at Ujjayinf was in its prime, 
as was still the case at the time of the first Muhammadan 
conquerors. Together with other matter of a like sort, it 
has been admitted, and under Kdliddsa’s name, into the 
Tibetan Tandjur,* from which, however, no chronological 
deduction can be drawn, as the date of the final completion 
of this compilation is unknown. The subject of the Megha- 
duta is a message which an exile sends by a cloud to his 
distant love, together with the description of the rtmte the 
cloud-messenger is to take — a form of exposition which has 
been imitated in a considerable number of similar poems. 
A peculiar class is composed of the sentences of Bhartrihari, 


whereas it in the worship of Kj-ishpn 
that has chiefly countenanced and 
furthered the moral degiadutiun ol 
the Hindtis. 

31# A very definite chron illogical 
detail would lie furnished by v. 14, 
provided Malhiidtha'sasflertion is w ui • 
ranted, to the effeat that this verao 
is to he tuken in a double singe, i.e , 
an referring at tho same time to 
Diflniga, a violent opponent of Kd- 
liddsa. For iu that case we should 
in all probability haie to understand 
by DiAndga the well-known Bud- 
dhist disputant of this name, who 
lived somewhere about the sixth cen- 
tury ; Bee my discussion of this point 
inZ.D.M 0 , xxii. 726 ft. 

* Considering the scarcity of the 
Asiatic Researches, I here give 
Csoma Koiosi’b account of the Tan- 
djur, contained in vol. xx., 1836, in 
some detail. " The Bstau-Hgyur is 
a compilation in Tibetan of ull sorts 
of literary woiks ” (in all some 3900), 
11 written mostly by anoient Indian 
PaijiJitH and some learned Tibetans 
in the first centuries after tho intro- 
duction of Euddhism into Tibet, 
commencing with the seventh oen- 
tury of our era. The whole makes 


225 volumes. It is divided into the 
Rgyud and the Mdo (Tantra and 
Stitra classes, in Sanskrit). The 
Rgyud, mostly on tantrika rituals 
and ceiemomes, makeB 87 volumes. 
The Mdo, on science and literature, 
occupies 136 volumes. One separate 
volume contains (58) hymns or 
piuises on several deities or saints, 
and one volume is the index for the 
whole.— The $gyud contains 2640 
treatises of different siaea : they treat 
in general of the rituals and cere- 
monies of the mystical doctrine of 
the Buddhists, interspersed with 
many instructions, hymns, prayers, 
and incantations. — The Mdo treats 
in general of science and literature 
in the following order : theology, 
philosophy " (these two alone make 
94 volumes), “logio or dialectic, 
philology or grammar, rhetorio, 
poesy, prosody, synonymies, astro- 
nomy, astrology, medicine and ethics, 
some bints to the meohonical arts 
and histories.” See further, in par- 
ticular, Anton Sohiefner’a paper, 
Ueber die logischen und grammati - 
schen Wei'ke m Tandjur, 111 the Bul- 
letin of the St Petersburg Academy 
(read 3d September 1847). 

O 
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Amaru, &c., winch merely portray isolated situations, with- 
out any connection as a whole. A favourite topic is the 
story of the loves of Krishna and the shepherdesses, the 
playmates of his youth. It has already been remarked that 
the later Kavyas are to be ranked with the erotic poems 
rather than with the epic. In general, this love-poetry is of 
the most unbridled and extravagantly sensual description ; 
yet examples of deep and truly romantic tenderness of feel- 
ing are not wanting. It is remarkable that, in regard to 
some of these poems, we encounter the same phenomenon 
as in the case of the Song of Solomon : a mystical interpre- 
tation is put upon them, and in one instance at least, the 
Gfta-Govinda of Jayadeva, 210 * such a mystical reference 
appears really to have been intended by the poet, however 
incompatible this may at first sight seem witli the particu- 
larly wanton exuberance of fancy whicli is here displayed. 

Of the Ethico-Didactic Poetry — the so-called Niti-Sds- 
tras — but little has survived in a complete form (some 
pieces also in the Tibetan Tandjur), no doubt because the 
great epic, the Maha-Bhurata, in consequence of the char- 
acter of universality which was gradually stamped upon 
it, is itself to he regarded as such a Nfti-&astra. Still, 
relics enough of the aphoristic ethical poetry have been 
preserved to enable us to judge that it was a very favourite 
form, and achieved very excellent results . 220 Closely allied 


81Bt Acc. to Biihler (letter Sep. 
1875), Jayadeva, who does not ap- 
pear in the Sarasv.-kantluibh., flou- 
rished under king Lakbirninnasena of 
Oau^a, of whom there is extant an 
inscription of the year 1116, and 
whose era, still current in Mithilrt, 
begins, aoc. to Ind. Ant. iv. 300, m 
A.D. 1170 

830 See Bohtlingk’s critical edition 
of these aphorisms, Jnditche Sprtlchc, 
3 vols., 1863-65 (with 541$ vv.), 2d 
edition, 1870-73 (with 7613 vv ), 
and Aufrecht’s analysis, in the Z, 
D. M. 0 ., xxvii. 1 ff. (1873), of the 
Sdriigadhara-Padd/iati, of the four- 
teenth century, — an anthology of 
about 6000 vv. culled from 264 dif- 
ferent authors and works. Compare 
alto Joh. Klntt, Dc Trecentu C/tdna- 
kyat SenUntiis (1873), and Dr. John 


Muir’s Religious and Moral Senti- 
ments from Samir it Writers (1875). 
Regarding an anthology which, both 
in extent and antiquity, surpasses 
that of fWogadharn, viz., the Sad- 
ukti - Icarndmfita of &ridharaddsa, 
compiled Sake 1127 (a.d. 1205), and 
comprising quotations from 446 
poets, Bee the latest number of Rdj. 
Lit la Mitrn's Notices, iii. 134-149. 
The statement at the close of the 
work respecting the era of king 
Lnkshmapasena, in whose service the 
poet’s father was, is both in itself 
obscure, and does not well harmonise 
witli our other information on the* 
point. On account of the numerous 
examples it quotes we may also here 
mention the Sarasvati-ka^hdbhara- 
pa, a treatise on poetics attributed 
to king Bhoja-deva, and therefore 
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an 

to it is the literature of the ' Beast- Fable/ which has a very 
special interest for us, as it forms a substantial link of 
connection with the West. We have already pointed 
out that the oldest animal-fables known to us at pie- 
sent occur in the Chhdndogyopanishad. Nor are these 
at all limited there to the representation of the gods as 
assuming the forms of animals, and in this shape associat- 
ing with men, of which we have even earlier illustrations,* 
hut animals are themselves introduced as the speakers and 
actors. In Panini’s time, complete cycles of fables may 
possibly have already existed, but this is by no means 
certain as yet.t The oldest fables, out of India, are 
those of Babrius, for some of which at least the Indian 
original may be pointed out . 221 But the most ancient book 

belonging probubly to the eleventh (piechttchen (/. St., iii. 327 ff.) t as 
oentury ; see on it Aufreobt, Cata- the result of special investigations 
login, pp. 208, 209. — To this class bearing upon A. Wagoner's Essay 
alao belongB, though its contents are on the subject (1853), I arrived at 
almost entirely ei otic, the Frdkj-it exaotly the opposite conclusion ; for 
anthology of Hdln, consisting pro- in neaily every instance where a 
porly of only 700 verses (whence its Greek fable was compared with the 
name Sapta-iataka), which, how- corresponding Indian one, the marks 
over, by successive recensions have of originality appeared to me to be- 
grown to 1100-1200 It was the pro- long to the former. Jn all proba- 
totypeof the Supta-iattoi Qovaidlm- bility the Buddhists were here tbs 
na, a work of about the twelfth oen- special medium of communication, 
tury r which in its turn seems to lmve since it is upon their popular form 
served as the model for the Satta- of literary exposition that the Indian 
sal of the Hindi poet Bihdri Lai ; see fable and fauy-tale literature is spe- 
my Essay on the Sapta-^itaka of cially basod. Otto Keller, it is true, 
Hdla (1870), pp. 9, 12, und Z. D M. in biB tract, Ueber die Oeeehickte der 
0 ., xxviii. 345 ff. (1874), and ulso griech. Fabd (i 862 £ maintains, in 
Garrea in the Jotim. Atxat , August opposition to my view, the Indian 
1872, p. 197 ff. origin of the fables common to India 

* For instance, the Btory of Man 11 and Greece, and suggests an ancient 
and the fish, India's metamorphosis Assyrian channel of communication, 
into the birds markka and kapiftja- His main argument for their Indian 
la t his appeurance in the form of a origin is denved ficxn the ciroum- 
ram, Ac. I11 the llik the Bun ia fre- stance that the relation existing in 
quently compared to a vulture or Greek fuble between the fox and 
faloon hovering in the air. the lion has no real basis in the na- 

f The words cited in support of ture of tbs two animals, whereas 
this are not Pd^ini's own, but his the jackal does, is a matter of 
soholiast’s (see p. 225). [But, at foot, stand to the lion in the rela- 
all events, they occur directly in lion portiayed in Indian fable. But 
the Mahdbhdshya ; see 1 , St., xtii. me jackals, then, only fpund in In* 
486.] dia, aud not also in countries inbo- 

*■' In my paper, Veler dm Zu - bited by Semitic peoples! And 1 * 
mmmenkang inditcher Fabeln m it not the Greek animal-fable precisely 
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of fables extant is the Paflcha-tantra. The original text 
of this work has, it is true, undergone great alteration and 
expansion, and cannot now be restored with certainty; 
but its existence in the sixth century a.d. is an ascertained 
fact, as it was then, by command of the celebrated Sas- 
sanian king Niishirvan (reg. 531-579), translated into 
l*ahlavf. From this translation, as is well known, sub- 
sequent versions into almost all tho languages of Asia 
Minor and Europe have been derived. 222 The recension 
of the extant text Beems to have taken place in the 
Dekhan; 223 while the epitome of it known as the Hito- 
padda was probably drawn up at Palibothra, on the 
Ganges. The form of the Hindi! collections of ifebles is 
a peculiar one, and is therefore everywhere easily recog* 
nisable, the leading incident which is narrated invariably 
forming a framework within which stories of the most 
diverse description are set* — Allied to the fables are the 

a Semitic growth ? That the Indians in the Bombay Sanskrit Sei'ia (1868 
should turn the fox of the Greek IT ) 

fable back again into the jackal aaa From Bonfey’e researches, it 
necessarily followed from the very appears that, in th. . recension, the 
nature of the oase. The aotual state original text, which pnsumably 
of things, namely, that the jackal rested on a Buddhistic basiB, under- 
prpwls aboilt after the lion, had in- went very important ohanges, bo 
deed parly attracted their attention ; that, curiously enough, a German 
Bee, $,ik, r» 28. 4 ; but there is translation made in the l»Bt quarter 
no evidence at a 1 ! that in the oldei of the fifteenth century from a 
period the knowledge was turned to Latin rendenug, whnli m its turn 
thejoaeto which it is put in the fable, was based upon a Hebrew version, 
the only characteristics mentioned represents the ancient text more 
of the jackal being its howling, its faithfully than its existing Sanskrit 
devouring of carrion, and its enmity form does. Of this, foi the reBt, two 
to the dog. (I11 datap,, xii. 5. 2. 5, or moro other recensions are extant ; 
the jackal is, it is true, associated *ee I. Str., ii. 166. For the 14th 
with the word vulaydha, and this is chap, of the Kaltla wa Dinma, no 
certainly noteworthy ; but here the Indi in original had been known to 
term simply signifies 'burnt* or exist ; but quite recently a Tibetan 
'putrid.') Keller’s viewB as to the translation of this original has been 
high antiquity of the Indian authors discovered by Anton Schiefner ; sfp 
he cites are unfounded. bis Bharatae Jleopousa, St. Peters- 

9JS See on this Bon fey's transla- buig, 1875. On a newly discovered 
tion (1859) of the Paficha-tantra, ancient Syriac translation of the 
which follows Kosegurten's edition groundwoik of the Pahcha-tantrn, 
of the text (1848). Here there is a made, it is supposed, either from the 
full exposition of the whole subject Pahlavi or from the Sanskrit itself, 
of the later diffusion of the mate- see Renfey in the Auyaburger Ally. 
rials of Indian fable throughout the Ztit, for July 12, 1871. 

West. Kielhorn and Biihler have * Precisely the same thing takes 
published a new edition of the text place in the Mahd-Uhrfr.ita also. 
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Fairy Tales and Romances , 824 in which the luxuriant 
fancy of the Hindiis has in the most wonderful degree put 
forth all its peculiar grace and charm. These too share 
with the fables the characteristic form of setting just re- 
ferred to, and thereby, as well as by numerous points of 
detail, they are sufficiently marked out as the original 
source of most of the Arabian, Persian, and Western fairy 
tales and stories ; although, in the meantime, very few 
of the corresponding Indian texts themselves can be 
pointed out. 

As regards the last branch of Indiali poetry, namely, 
Geography and History, it is characteristic enough that the 
latter can only fittingly be considered as a branch of poetry ; 
and that not merely on account of its form — for the poetic 
form belongs to science also — but on account of its subject- 
matter as well, and the method in which this is handled. 
We might perhaps have introduced it as a division of the 
epic poetry ; but it is prefeiable to keep the two distinct, 
since the works of the class now in question studiously 
avoid all matter of a purely mythical description. We 
have already remarked that the old Puranas contained 
historical portions, which, in the existing Purdnas, are con- 
fined to the mere nomenclature of dynasties and kings; 
and that here they clash violently, not only with one 
another, but with chronology generally. We meet with 
the same discrepancies in all works of the clq$g We, are 
now considering, and especially in its leading repress***- 
tive, Kalhana’s Rdja-taramgim, or history of* fcashtofr, 
which belongs to the twelfth century a.d. Here, it is 


aa4 Hero, before all, is to be 
mentioned Smnadeva’s Kathd-tant- 
wj'ira, of the twelfth century, edited 
by Heim, llrockhaus (1839-66). Of 
the Vrihat-kathd of Ouguiya, be- 
longing to about the sixth century — 
a work which it< suppled to have 
been written in the Paiidchi bhdthd, 
n lid which in the biihin of the work 
of Somadevn, — a lee.ist by Kshe- 
mnipkara baa recently been dis- 
covered by Purnell and Bidder, see 
Inch. Antiq., i. 302 ff. (Kahernarp- 
kara is also colled Kshemendra; 
according to Buhler (letter from 


Kashmir, pub. in I. St, , xiv. 402 ff.) 
bo lived under king Anantn (102& 
10S0), and wrote 1020-1040). — The 
Daia-htmdva-charita of Dapijlin, be- 
longing to about the sixth century, 
was edited by WilBon m 1846, and by 
Buhler in 1873: Subunrihu's Vdaova- 
dattd (seventh century f) was edited 
by Hall, with an excellent critical in- 
troduction, in 1859 (Bill, /nd.) : 
Btfpa’s Kddanibari, of about the 
snme date, appeared at Calcutta in 
1850. For an account of these last 
three works see my I. Str., L 308- 
386. 
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trye, we have to do with something more than mere bald 
data ; but then, as a set-off to this, we have also to do 
with a poet, one who is more poet than historian, and who, 
for the rest, appeals to a host of predecessors. It is only 
where the authors of these works treat of contemporary 
subjects that their statements possess a decided value; 
though, of course, precisely with respect to these, their judg- 
ment is in the highest degree biassed. But exceptions like- 
wise appear to exist, and in particular, in some princely 
houses, family records, kept by the domestic priests, appear 
to have boen preserved, which, in the main,* seem to be 
passably trustworthy. 226 — As for Geography, we repeatedly 


* Only the family pedigree must 
not enter into the question, for these 
genealogical tables go back almost 
regularly to the heroic families of 
the epic. 

825 Certain statements in the astro- 
logical treatise Odrgl Satjihitd, cap. 
Yuga Purdna, in which the relations 
of the Yavanes with India are 
touched upon (see Kern, Pref. to 
Bphat-Saiphitd, p. 33 ff.), npponr to 
have a real historical significance. 
Bdtya’s Harsh a charila , too, seems 
to be a work embodying some good 
information ; see Hall, Pref. to the 
Ydsava-dattd, p. I2ff. (1859) And 
the game remark applies to the 
Vikramdnka- charita by Billmna of 
Kashmir, in 18 targas, composed 
about a.d. 1085, just edited with 
a very valuable introduction by 
Buhler. This work supplies most 
important and authentic informa- 
tion, not only regarding the poet's 
native country, and the chief cities 
of India visited by him in the course 
of prolonged travels, but also as to 
the history of the Cbdlukya dynasty, 
whose then representative, Tiibhu- 
vana-malla, the work is intended to 
exalt. In Buhler’s opinion, we may 
hope for some further accession to 
our historical knowledge from the 
still existing libraries of the Juinas, 
and, I might add, from their special 
literature also, which is peculiarly 
rich in legeudary works ( charitra ). 
The $atruipjaya-md]«Hmya of Dim- 


nesvara, in 14 am-gaa , composed iu 
Valabhl, under kiug Sildditya, at 
the end of the sixth century, yields, 
it is true, but scant historical ma- 
terial, and consists for the most part 
merely of popular tales and legendo ; 
see my paper on it (1858), p. 12 ff. 
(Biihler, /. c., p 18, places thmwork 
as late as the tlin teenth century ; 
similarly, Lassen, 1 . AK., iv. 761, 
but see my Essay on the Bhagavatl, 
i. 369.) Still, a great vuriety 
of information has been preserved 
by the Jamas, which deseives 
attention ; for example, respecting 
the ancient kings Yiltiamdrka and 
Sdlivdhana, though, to be 409 *, 
they, too, have become almost aS®r 
mythical figures, i he 1 
of Ananta, lately analysed 
Jacobi in /. St., xiv. 97 ff., describes 
the feuds between the descendants 
of these two kings ; introducing a 
third legendary personage, 6ddraka, 
who, aided by the Mdlavft king, the 
son of Yikramdrka, succeds is oust- 
ing the son of ddhvdhana from Pra- 
tifln^hdna. It is written is a fresh 
and graphic style, but, to all ap- 
poarance, it lias only a very slight 
really historical nucleus ; indeed, it 
expressly claims to be as imitation 
of the Kdmdyupa I The Sinhdaana • 
dvdtriniikA, too, a work extant in 
several recensions, of whioh one, 
the Vikrama-charitra (see above, 
p . 200), is attributed to Yararuohi, 
L almost solely, as the Vetdla-paH- 
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4 

find, in the various Puranas, jejune enumerations of moun- 
tains, rivers, peoples, and the like . 2 * 6 But modem works, 
also, upon this subject are quoted: these, however, are 
known only by name. — A leading source, besides, for 
history and geography, is supplied by the exceedingly 
numerous inscriptions and grants,* which, indeed, being 
often of very considerable extent, might almost pass as a 
special branch of the literature. They are usually drawn 
up in prose, though mostly with an admixture of verse. 
Of coins the number is comparatively small; yet they 
have furnished surprisingly rich information regarding a 
period previously quite unknown in its details, the period 
of the Grecian kings of Bactria . 227 


From this general view of Sanskrit poetry, we now 
turn to the second division of Sanskrit literature, to the 
works of Science and Art. 


chavimati is exclusively, made up of 
matter of the fairy-tale description. 
storieB in the Bhoja-prabandha 
'pt king Dhoja and bin court of 
are mere fauoiful inventions. 
— -Bflhler, in his letter from Kash- 
mir (/. St., xiv. 404, 405), states that 
he has now also discovered the 
Nila-mata which wnB used by Kal- 
li.ina, as also the Taratfigtnit of 
Kehemendra and Heldrdja ; for the 
Udja-t&raipgipi itself there is» thus 
the prospect of important correc- 
tions. 

33B Of speciul interest, in this re- 
gard, are the section? styled Ktirma- 
vibhdga in the astrological text*; 
see Kern, Pref to BpJi. Saiflh. , p. 
32, and in I. St., x. 209 ff. Cun- 
ningham's otherwise most merito- 
rious work, Ancient Geography of 
India (1871), has unfortunately 
taken no account of these. 

* On metal plates, first men- 


tioned in Ydjnavalkya's law-book 
and in the Po&cha-tantra ; in Manu’s 
Code they are not yet known. [See 
the speoial accounts given of these 
in Burnell’s Elem. of S. Ind. Pedieog., 
P-6 3 ff.] 

327 Wilson s Ariana Antigua (184)) 
and Lassen's Jndieche Alterthume- 
Jcunde (1847-61) still form the chief 
mine of information and basin of 
research in the field of Indian his- 
toiy. In the department of Nu- 
mismatics and Inscriptions, Burgess, 
Burnell, Cunninglmin, Don son, Eg- 
galing, Fergusson, Edw. Thomas, 
Vaux, Bhnpdarkar, and Rtfjendra 
Ldla Mitra have of late done emi- 
nent service. In connection with 
the so-oalled cave-inscriptions, the 
names of Bhrfu I)$jl, Bird, Steven- 
son, E. W. and A. A. West, Wes- 
teigaard, and J. Wilson, amongst 
others, may be mentioned. 
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We give the precedence to the Science of Language, 888 
and take Grammar first. 

We have already had frequent ocoasion to allude to the 
early beginnings and gradual development of grammatical 
science. It grew up in connection wi£h the study and 
recitation of the Vedic texts ; and those Storks which were 
specially derated to it, protected by the Bacredness of their 
subject, have, in part, survived. But, on tfie other hand, 
we have no records of the earlier stages of that gram- 
matical study^which was directed to and embraced the 
entire range of, the language ;* and we pass at once into 
the magnificent edifice which bears the name of Panini as 
its architect, and which justly commands the wonder and 
admiration of every one who . enters f Panini’s grammar 
is distinguished above all similar works of other countries, 
partly by its thoroughly 'exhaustive investigation of the 
roots of the language, and the formation of words ; partly 
by its sharp precision of expression, which indicates with 
an enigmatical succinctness whether forms come under the 
same or different rules. This is rendered possible by the 
employment of an algebraic terminology of arbitrary con- 
trivance, the several parts of which stanti to each other in 
the closest harmony, and which, by the very fact of its 
sufficing for all the phenomena which the language pre- 
sents, bespeaks at once the marvellous ingenuity of its 
inventor, and his profound penetration of the entiic ma- 
terial of the language. It is not, indeed, to be assumed 
that Panini was altogether the inventor of this method ; 
for, in the first place, he directly presupposes, for example, 
a collection of primary affixes ( JJn-Mi ) ; and, in the second 
place, for various grammatical elements tliei e occur in his 
work two sets of technical terms, the one of which is 
peculiar to himself, while the other, as testified by his 


288 The general assertion in the 
Mahdbhdshya toi. i. it. 44a (chhan- 
dovat autvdni bhavanti) which as- 
cribes Vedic usage to SAtras in 
general, is explained by Kaiyata in 
the sense that, not the vautthika- 
sutrdni, for example, but only the 
vydkarana-iiitrdni are here meant, 
■ince these latter belong to the Veda 
as (viiga ; see 1 . Si.jfcxifL 453. 


* Only in Ytfska’s Nirukti are 
beginnings of the kind preserved ; 
yet here etymology and the investi- 
gation of roots ana of the formation 
of words are still in a very crude 
stage. s 

+ E.ff., of Pfrre Pons so long ago 
M 1743, m the LeUrct idifianta, 26 
2*4 
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commentators, is taken frgjn Up £astei% grammarians. 
But at any rate, it seems to Jiave been be who generalised 
the method, and extended it to the entire stock of the 
language. Of those of his predecessors whom he men- 
tions directly by name, and whose names recur in part in 
Yaska’s Nirukti, fbe Prdtftakhya- Sdtrss, or the Aranyakas, 
some may pcpribly have worked before him in this field ; 
in particular, fekatdyana perhaps, whose grammar is sup- 
posed (Wilson, Mack. Coll., i. 160) to be still in existence, 
although nothing definite is known .about it.* 1 ® 

The question now arises, When did Pdnini&ve ? Bdht- 
lingk, to whom we owe an excellent edition of the gram- 
mar, has attempted to fix his date for the middle of the 
fourth century b c., but ther attempt seems to be a failure. 
Of the reasons adduced, only one has arty approach to 
plausibility, which is to the effect that in the^Kathd-sarit- 
sagara, a collection of popular tales belonging to the 
twelfth century, Panini is stated to have been the disciple 
of one Yarsha, who lived at Pataliputra in the reign of 
Nanda, the father of Chandragupta (SavBpoKvirrosi). But . 
not only is the authority of such a work extremely ques- - 
tionable in reference to a period fifteen centuries earlier; 
the assertion is, besides, directly contradicted, both as to 
time and place, by a statement of the Buddhist Hiuon 
Thsang, who travelled through India in the first half of 
the seventh century. For Hiuan Thsang, as reported by 
lleinaud (. M6m . mr Unde, p. 88), speaks of a double exist- 
ence of Panini, the earlier one belonging to mythical times, 
vliile the second is put by him 500 years after Buddha’s 


* See Bohtlingk in the Introduc* lnms n lf a Jama, in his introduction 
tion to his PAyini, p. xii., and in describes 6dkiqd\ ana also aa such-e 
his tract, Ucbcr den Accent im San- namely, ns ‘ mahd-iramanasarnghd- 
si fit, p. 64. dhipati;’ see also I. St., xiii. 396, 

2J0 In BcnfeVs Orient und Ocu - 397. In Burnell's opinion, VaMa- 
dent, n’. 601-706 (1863), and iii. 181, Brtihm., p. xli., many of dtikatd- 
182 (1864). «• Btihler has given an yana’s rules arc, on the contrary, 
account of a commentary ( chintii - based upon Piipim, or even on the 
mani-ijitti) on the SabdAnuiAsana of VArttikas, nav, even on the further 
dilkatdyana, according to which (p. interpretations in the Mahdbhitshya. 
703) Pifnini’s srtoyk would appear to Might not these contradictions be 
be Rimplv "an improved, completed, explained by supposing that the ex- 
and in part n modelled edition' iating form of the work combines 
of that of &ilkatityana. The author both old and new constituents? 
of this commentary, Yakshavamsft, 
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death, i.e., 100 years later than the reign of king Kanishka, 
who lived, as he says, 400 years after Buddha * As Kani- 
shka is proved by coins to have reigned down to a.d. 40 
(Lassen, I. AK., ii. 413), Panini, according to this, would 
have to be placed not earlier than A.D. 140. A statement so 
precise, obtained by Hiuan Thsang on the spot, can hardly 
be a mere invention ; while no significance need be attached 
to the earlier mythical existence, nor to the circumstance 
that he makes Panini a Buddhist. 280 As Plionini’s birth- 
place he mentions Pholotoulo, some six miles north-west of 
the Indus, and this agrees with the name ‘ Salaturfya,’ the 
formation of which is explained by Panini, and which in 
later writings is an epithet applied to the grammarian 
himself ; ‘ S&ldtura,’ the basis of the name, being phone- 
tically identical + with the Chinese ‘ Pholotoulo.’ That 
Pdnini belonged to precisely this north-western district of 

* The text of Hiuan Thsang is heretical tendencies in his former 
unfortunately not yet acceBBiblc : it birth, had not yet attained emanci- 
BeemB to be much moro important pation, and had now been born again 
than the description of Fa Hian's as hiB son ; see 7 . St., v. 4. 
travels, and to enter considerably + The commentators make Skid- 
more into detail. [This blank has tura the residence of Pdpini's an- 
Bincc been fillod up by Stan. Julicn’s ccstorB, and thisis, in fact, the sense 
translation of the biography and in which Pd^ini’s rule is to be taken, 
memoirs of Hiuan Thsang (1857 ff., But the Chinese traveller, who ob- 
3 rols.). From tins it now appears tamed his information on the spot, 
that the above statement, commum- is assuredly a bettor authority, cBpoci- 
catcd from the text by Reinaud, is ally as it has to be remarked that 
not quite exact. The real existence the rule in question (iv. 3. 94), ao- 
of Pdnini is not there placed 500 cording to the Calcutta scholiasts, is 
years after Buddha at all: all that not explained in the Bhdahja, and 
is said is, that at that date Mum e may possibly, therefore, not be Pd?i- 
still exiBted in his birthplace a ui’s at all, but posterior to the time 
s'atqe ejected in his honour (see of Pataipjali. [The name ddldturiya 
SwH* T- 127); whereas he hirnscP does not, in fact, occur in the Bhdshya; 
passed JW belonging 1 dans une haute hut, on the other hand, Pdnini is there 
antiqulld '] styled Ddkshiputra, and the family 

**“ Tne true state of the oaso is, of the Ddkshis belonged to the Vd- 
rather, that with regard to Pdnim’s hikas in the North- Wost ; see 7 . St., 
date there is no diroot stitcmontat xiii. 395, 367. The name 6dla&ki 
all: a legend merely iB commum- alBo, which is bestowed on him in 
eated of a Buddhist missionary who later writings, and whioh actually 
had taken part in the council under occurs in the Bhdshya, though it 
king KanUhka, and who came from does not clearly appear that he is 
it to Pdpini's birthplace. Here he meant by it, leads us to the Vdhlkas; 
intimated to a Brahman, whom he see 7 . St., xiii. 39s, 375, 4.29. Hiuan 
found chastising his son during a Thsang expressly describes Pdpini 
lesson in grammar, that the youth as belonging to the Gaudhdraa 
was Pdpini himself, who, for hil (TdrSopet).] 
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India, rather than to the east, results pretty plainly from 
the geographical data contained in his work;* still he 
refers often enough to the eastern parts of India as well, 
and, though bom in the former district, he may perhapB 
have settled subsequently in the latter. Of the two re- 
maining arguments by means of which Bohtlingk seeks to 
determine Pan ini's date, the one, based on the posteriority 
of Amara-sinha, “ who himself lived towards the middle 
of the first century b.c.” falls to the ground when the 
utter nullity of this latter assumption is exposed. The 
other is drawn from the Raja-taramgi^i, a rather doubtful 
source, belonging to the same period as the KathA-sarit- 
sagara, and rests, moreover, upon a confusion of the 
Northern and Southern Buddhist eras, consequently upon 
a very insecure foundation, "in that work it is related 
that the Mahabhdshya, or great commentary on Papini, 
which is ascribed to Patamjali, was, by the command of 
king Abhimanyu, introduced into his dominions 1 )y 
Chandra, who had himself composed a grammar. Now 
the Northern Buddhists agree in stating that Kanishka, 
the immediate predecessur of Abhiinanyu, lived 400 years 
after Buddha’s death. If, therefore, with the Southern 
Buddhists, we place this event in the year B.c. 544, then, 
of course, the date to be assigned to Kanishka would be 
B C. 144, and to Abhimanyu B.c. 120 , or thereabouts.^ 
But upon the evidence of coins, which are at all events 
a sure authority £ Kanishka (Kanerki) reigned until A.D. 
40 (Lassen, I. AK., ii. 413); and Abhimanyu himself 
therefore must have reigned 160 years later than the 
date derived from the previous supposition— according to 
Lassen (l . a), till a.d. 65. Consequently, even 
Bohtlingk’s further reasoning, we should still hatfSf fix 
Panini’s date, not for b.c. 350 or thereabouts, as hMesjtifc 
gives, but 160 years later at any rate. But in view of, 

* The circumstance that the only 21 (1872), also I. St, xiii. 302, 
iwo works containing legends con* 366.] 

cerning him and the commentary + As Bohtlingk, op. oil., p. xvii., 
upon his grammar — the Katbd-sant* xviii., supposes; see also Reinaud, 
sdgara and the Ihy.i-taraipgi^l— Mim. aur VJnde, p 79, 
were both written in Kashmir, also $ Of these Bohtlingk could not 
tells in favour of tliis view. [On avail himself, as they only came to 
the geographical duta in Pdnini, our knowledge some years after his 
see Bha^garkar in Jnd. Antiq., i., edition of Frfpini appeared. 
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Hiuan Th sand's assertion, no credit whatever need at pre- 
sent be attached to the statement in the Raja-taramginl 
If Panini did not really flourish until ioo years after 
Kanislika, i.e ad. 140, 28 * it is self-evident that '.the com- 
mentary upon his work cannot have been in existence, 
and still less have been introduced into Kashmir, under 
Abhimanyu, Kanishka’s immediate successor 1 — But, apart 
altogether from the foregoing considerations, we have, in 
Panini’s work itself, a very weighty argument which goes 
to shew that the date to be assigned to him can by no 
mcatisabe so early as Bohtlingk supposes (about B.c. 350). 
For in it.Pdnini once mentions the Yavanas, i.e., 'Idoves, 
Greeks,* and explains the formation of the word yavandni 


231 But no eucli inference is do- 
ducible from Hiuan Tlisang’s ac- 
count, now that we are in possession 
of its exact tenor (see note 230 
above): the sfatcmonl of the llifya- 
tararpgipi is thus in no way im- 
pugned by it 

* Lassen (/. A K., i. 729) asserts 
that the most ancient meaning 
of the word yavana wus probably 
‘Arabia,’ because incense, which 
came from Aruhia, was termed yd- 
vana; but this assertion is distinctly 
erroneous. So far ns we know at 
present, this latter term first occurs 
in the Am&ru-koBha, ami there along 
with turushka, which can scarcely he 
fl very uncient word. It may con- 
sequently either d&te from the time 
of the commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia shortly before 
Muhammad, or even with the Mu- 
hummadan Arabs ; or else — like 
yaMMukfa, ‘tin’ [Hemacli., 1041, 
according to Bohlhngk-Rien, ‘ lead,’ 
not ‘ tin ’], and yavana-pnya, ‘ pep- 
per,’ the chief articles of traffic with 
the Greeks of Alexandria — it may 
possibly have been named, not from 
the Arnlrn, but from the Greeks, who 
brought incense as well as tin and 
pepper from India (Lassen, T. AK. t 
286 n.) 1 Wherever we find the 
Yavanas mentioned in the epic, or 
other similar ancient writings, only 
the Greeks can be meant [The 
almost constant association of them 


wilh the Kambnjas, ^akas, Ac., is 
conclusive ns to this; see /. Str., ii. 
321 ; I. St., xin. 371. The name 
Yavuna wus then in course of time 
transferred to the political successors 
of the Greeks in tlio empire of 
WcBtein India, that is, to the Tndo- 
Scythians themselves, to the Per- 
sians (l’drasihiis, wnose a omen, for 
example, nrc termed Yavanla by 
Kdliddsa 111 Raghuv., iv. 61), and, 
lastly, to the Arabs or Moslems ; see 
I St , xin 308. Recently, it iBtrue, 
Ityjendru Ldla Mitrn, in tiic Journ. 
As. Soc Bvng, 1874 p. 246 ff., liaB 
pronounced imaiust ihc vnw that 
the Cricks acre originally meant, hy 
the Yavanas ; but his arguments are 
in great vait of a very curious kind. 
Cf. fur'nei on this point my letter 
in the Ind. Avtiq , iv. 244 ff. (1875), 
where, in particular, 1 point out that 
the name Yavana firut heenme popu- 
larised in India through Alexander, 
i.e., through his Persian interpreters, 
ulthouirh it may possibly lmve been 
known previously throusrb the me- 
dium of the Indian auxiliaries who 
served in the army of Darius.l — There 
is a remarkable legend in the Pu- 
rdpaB and the twelfth book of the 
Mahd • Bhdrata, of the fight of 
Kpshpa with Kdla- Yavana, 1 the 
Black Yavana,’ so oallcd, it would 
appear, in contradistinction to the 
(White) Yavanas ! Ought wc here 
to understand African or dark Scm- 
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231 


—to which, according to the Vdrttika, the word limit 
‘ writing,’ must be supplied^and whioh therefore signifies 
‘the voting of the Yavanas? 282 — In the Paficha-tantit, 
Panini said to have been killed by a lion ; but, inde- 
pendently of the question whether the particular verse 
containing this allusion belongs to the original text or not, 
no chronological inferonce can be drawn from it . 288 


itic races that had oome into colli- 
sion with the Indians? At the 
time of the Dafo-kunnira, the name 
Kdla-Yavuna (as well ob Yavana 
itBclf) does, in point of fact, ex- 
pressly designate a seafaring people 
— supposed by Wilson to be the 
Arabs. In the legend in the l’u- 
rrinaB and the Mahd-Bhdrata, on the 
contrury, no reference to the sea 
is traceable ; and Wilson therefore 
(Vislipu-Pur., 565, 566) refers it to 
the Greeks, that is, those of Bactna. 
This view is perhaps confirmed by 
the circumstance that this Krtlu- 
Yavana is associated with a Qdrgya ; 
since it is to Garget, at least, who 
uniformly appeurs as one of the 
earliest Indian astronomers, that a 
vcisc is ascribed, in wduch the Ya- 
vunas (hcie unquistioimbly the 
Greeks) arc highly extolled. Pos- 
sibly this is the very reason why 
Gdrgya is hero associated with Ktfla- 
Yavuna. 

232 For the different explanations 
that have been attempted of this 
word, sec 7 . St., v. 5-8, 17 ff. ; 
Burnell, Elcm of S. Ind. Pal, p. 7, 
93: the latter regards it us “not 
unlikely that lipi huBbeen introduced 
into Indian from the Persian dipi 
Henfev also, m his Geschichte dev 
Sprachwiaac nachoft, p. 48 (1869), 
understands by Yavandnl ‘Greek 
writing ; ’ but he places the comple- 
tion of Pdpini’s work as early usn.c. 
320. In that case, he thinks, Pdnini 
“ had already had tlieoppoi tunity dur- 
ing six yeuis of becoming acquainted 
with Greek writing in his own im- 
mediate neiehbourhood without in- 
terruption, Alexander having, as is 
well known, established satrapies in 
India itself and in the parts adjoin- 


ing” — in the vicinity of the Indus, 
namely, near which Pd^lnPl birth- 
place was. Ilut 10 me’ it 1% Very 
doubtful indeed that a spaoeto short 
as six years should hav« sufficed to 
give rise to the employment by the 
Indians of a special term and affix 
to denote Greek writing — (whioh 
sorely in the firet years after Alex- 
ander’s invasion can hardly have 
attracted their attention in so very 
prominent aw r ayl) — so that the mere 
oxpreBiion * the Greek * directly 
signified ‘the writing of the Greeks,’ 
and Prfpini found lumBelf obliged to 
explain the formation of the term in 
a special rule. “ The expression 
could only have become so very 
familiar through prolonged and fre- 
quent use — n thing conceivable and 
uatuiul in Pdnim's native district, 
in those provinces of North-Western 
India which were so long occupied 
by the Greeks. But this of comse 
presupposes that a lengthened period 
hud intervened Bince the time of 
Alexander.” — 7 . St , iv. 89 (1857). 

2,13 Since the above was written 
the question of I’rfpmi’s date has 
been frequently discussed. Max 
Midler first of all urged, and rightly, 
tiie real import of Hiuan Thsiilg’s 
account, as opposed to my argument. 
Apart from this, however, I still firmly 
adhere to the reasoning in the text ; 
see 7 . St., iv. 87, v. 2 ff. To the 
vague external testimony we need 
hardly attach much importance. 
Pftpini’B vocabulary itself (cf. ya- 
vandnl) can alone yield us certain 
information. And it was upon this 
path that Goldstiicker proceeded in 
his Pdnini, hit place in Sanskrit 
Literature (September 1861) — e 
work distinguished in an eminent 
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Pd^ini’s work has continued to he the basis of gramma- 
tical research and the standard of usage in the language 
down even to the present lime. Gwing to its frequent 
obscurity it was early commented upon, and — a ciroum- 
stance to which there Is no parallel elsewhere in the lite- 
rature — some of these earliest interpretations have come 
down to us. At their head stand the Paribhdshds , or 
explanations of single rules, by unknown authors ; next 
come the V&rttikas (from vritti, ' explanation ’) of KAtya- 
yana;* and after these the Mahdbhdshya of Patamjali. 
With regard to the date of K&tydy ana, the statement of 
Hiuan Thsang, to the effect that 300 years after Buddha’s 
death, i.e., in B.o. 240, f “ le docteur Kia to yan na” lived at 
Tamasavana in the Panjab, is by Bohtlingk referred to 
this KAtyAyana ; but when we .remember that the same 
traveller assigns to Panini’s second existence a date so late 
as 500 years after Buddha, such a .reference of course 
becomes highly precarious. Besides, the statement is in 

decree by truly profound investiga- (Stem. S. Jnd. Pal., p. 96) : The 
tion of this aspect of the question as denoting of number by the letters 
well as of the literature immediately of the alphabet in tbeir order (i = 2), 
bearing upon it. The conclusion be to which GoldBtucker (Pdnmi, p. 53) 
ai rives at is that Prfpini is older first drew attention, and which, uc- 
than Buddha, than the Prdti&khyus, cording to the Bhrfshyn, is peculiar 
than all the Vedic texts we possess, to P&nini, occurs in Ins work only, 
excepting the three Suiplntris of the and is “precisely similar to the 
Rik, Sdman, and Black Yojus — Greek and Semitic notation of 
older than any individual author in niunorals by letters of the alphabet." 
whatever field, with the Bingle ex- If, further, the Greek accounts of 
ception of Ydska (p. 243). In May the confederation of the ’O^vSpdKai 
1861, before the separate publication and M a\\ol be correct ; if, that is to 
of tnis work, which hud previously say, their alliance first took place 
(Nov. i860) appeared ub the preface tinougb fear of Alexunder, whcrcaB 
to Goldstuekei’s photo-lithographed they had up till then lived in con- 
edition of the Mdnava-Kalpa-Stitra, stunt enmity, then in all probability 
I endeavoured — and, as 1 believe, Apisali, and d fortiori I’dpini also, 
successfully — in a detailed rejoinder would have to be set down as Buhse- 
in /. St., v. 1-176, to rebut these quent to Alexander; see /. St., xiii. 
various deductions, point by point. 375 n. 

For the post- Buddhistic date of * Who there mentions several of 
Prfpmi, compare in particular the these ParibbiUhds. 
evidence adduced, pp. 136-142, + That is, if we Adopt the chrono- 

which is excellently supplemented logy of the Southern Buddhists } but, 
by Btlhler’s paper on &dkutdyana rather, only b.o. 60, siii^i Ranishko, 
(1863, see note 229 above). To the whose date, as we saw, is fixed liy 
mention of the ‘ Yavandui 1 has to coins for a.d. 40, is by Hiuan Ttaaa* 
be added a peculiar circumstance plaoed 400 yews after Buddha's 
which Burnell has recently notieed death. 
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itself an extremely indefinite one, the " docteur” in ques- 
tion not being described as a grammarian at all, but simply 
as a descendant of tire Katya family. 884 Even admitting, 
however, that the reference really is to him, it would still 
be in conflict with the tradition — in itself, it is true, of no 
particular authority — of the K atha^saritr s&gara, which not 
only represents Katy&yaua as the contemporary of Pd$ini, 
but identifies him with Vararuchi, a minister of King 
Narnia, the father of Chandragupta (, 'SavhpotcxncTos ), ac- 
cording to which, of course, he must have flourished about 
B.c. 350. AS regards the age of the Mahdbhdshya, 885 we 
have seen that the assertion of the Itdja-taraipginf as to 
its introduction into Kashmir in the reign of Abhimanyu, 
the successor of Kanishka, i.e., between a d. 40 and 65, is, 
for the reasons above assigned, in the meantime discre- 
dited. 286 For the present, therefore, we are without infor- 
mation as to the date of those interpretations, just as we 
are regarding the date of Panini himself. But when once 
they are themselves in our hands, it will certainly be pos- 
sible to gather from their contents, by means of the great 
number of words they contain, a tolerably clear image of 
the time when they originated, 287 in the same way as we 


91,4 It ib this only that lmR weight; 
wber£as no importance whatever ib 
to be attached, as we have thready 
Been (note 230), to the fecund exist- 
ence of Pdpiui. Oil the various 
Kdtyas, Kdtydyanns, ut the time of 
the Bhdshya itself, fur instance, see 
I. St., xiii. 399. 

m The name Pataipjali (we should 
expeot Pdt°.) is cm amly somehow 
connected with that of the Pataip- 
ohala Kdpya of the land of the Mo- 
di nR, who appears in the Ydjnaval- 
kiyu-krinqli of the 6atap. Dr. It 
occurs again (Bee below, p. 237) as 
the name of the author of the Y ogu- 
Stitraa. Putntpjali appears as name 
of one of the prior births of Buddha 
(No. 242, in NVesterganrd's Cata- 
logue p. 39). In th e Pravai'ddhydya, 
g 9 (YajuljJPariH ), the Petnipjalis 
ore qlnsseri jir belonging to the family 
fl# ^VWwAuii ti « — According to latei 
accounts, by Qon arfljy a, who is cited 
four times in the Bpahya, we have 


to understand Pat&ipjali himself ; 
and tho same applies to the name 
Qopikdputrn ; see on this I. St., v. 
155, *i». 316, 3*3. 403. 

iil " By no means ; see note 23 1. 

987 On the basis of the lithographed 
edition of the Mahdbhdshya, pub- 
lished at Benares in 1872 by Imd- 
rdmaddstrin and Bdladdstrin, with 
Kaiyat&’B commentary (of about the 
seventh century (f), see /. St., v. 
167), I have attempted in I. St., xiii. 
293—502, to sketon such an outline. 
Tiie first section of the work, with 
Kaiya^a, and Ndgeda’s gloss, belong- 
ing to the eighteenth century, was 
published so long ago as 1856 by 
Bnllantyne. A photo-lithographed 
iBHue of the entire Bhdshya, pre* 
paied under Onldstticker's supervi- 
sion, at the expeuee of the Indian 
Government, has recently appeared 
in London, in 3 rols. (vol. i., the 
Bhdshya; vol. ii., Bhdshya with 
Kaiya^a’s Comm. ; vol. iiL, Ndgoji- 
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can even now attempt, although only in broad outline, a 
picture of the time of Pdnini* With regard to the 
latter, the condition of the text, in a critical point of view, 
forms a main difficulty. A few of the Siitras found in it are 
already notoriously acknowledged not to be Pdnini’s ; and 
there is the further peculiar circumstance, that, according 
to the scholiasts of the Calcutta edition, fully a third of 
the entire Siitras are not interpreted in the Mahdbhashya 
at aU.f The question then arises whether this is merely 


Lhasa’s Schol. on K.iiyix^a). Gold- 
b tuck or, in his Pdnini, p. 228 ff., 
mainly upon the ground of the stute- 
ment in the Blntshya “ arunad Ya- 
vanah Sdketnm ,” which ho connects 
with an expedition of Menander 
(b.o. 144- 120) against Ayodliyd, 
fixod the date of the composition of 
the work for the peiiod of tins ex- 
pedition, or specially for B.o. 140- 
120. The objections urged by me 
(/. St., v. 151) against this assump- 
tion were, in the first plnce, mate- 
rially weakened by a remark of 
Kern’s in his Preface to tho Bflh. 
Saqih. of Varttha-Miliira, p. 37 , ac- 
cotding to which tlio statement in 
the same passage of tho Bhdshy.i 
“ arunad Yava.no Mddhyamikdn ” is 
not necessarily to be referred to the 
Buddhistic school of this name, fast 
founded by Ndgdrjuna, but may 
possibly have reference to a tiiue 
called Mddhyamiko, mentioned tl no- 
where. In the next place, Bhapdar- 
kar, in the lnd. Antiq., i. 299 ff, 
ii. 59 ff., attempted to prove that 
Pat nip j ail i wrote the particular sec. 
tion where he speaks in the above 
terms of Menander (who is assumed, 
on Goldstfioker’s authordy, to be 
meant by ‘Yavana’) between A.D. 
144 and 142, seeing that he there at 
the same time speaks of sacrifices us 
l till being performed for Pushpa- 
mitra (a.D. 178-142). In my reply 
in I. St., xiii. 305 ff, I emphasised 
these points : fir«t, that the iden- 
tity of the Yavana and Menander is 
by no means made out j next, that 
it does not at all necessarily follow 
from the passage in question that 


Patnipjali and Piujhyntnitra (this is 
tho coiioct form) weie contorapora- 
1 ies . and, lastly, that Putaxpjali may 
possibly have found these examples 
already current, in whioh case they 
cannot be used to prove any tiling 
with regard to him, but only with 
regard to liis predecessors — it may 
be, even Pdnini himself. And al- 
though I am now disposed, m pre- 
sence of Bh.urfurkai’s further objec- 
tions, to admit the historical bearing 
of the statement referring to Push- 
yamit,ra(but Hee Bohtlingk's opposite 
view in Z. D. M. 0 ., xxix. 183 ff ), 
still, with respect to all the example* 
here in question, I must lay special 
stress on the possibility, just men- 
tioned, that they may belong to the 
classof mllrdhdbhitihUeta illustrations 
(ibid., p. 315). We must for the 
present rest satisfied, therefore (p. 
319), with placing the date of the 
composition of tlio Bhdshya between 
B.O. 140 aud A.D. 60, — a result which, 
considering the wretched state of the 
chronology of Indian liteiature gene- 
rally, is, despite its iudefiuiteness, 
of no m< an importance. 

* See I. St., i. 141-157. [The 
beginning here made came to a stand- 
still for want of the Mahdbbdsbya. ) 

t In the case of some of these, it 
iB remarked that they are not ex- 
plained here, or olBe not separately. 
Acquaintance with the Mahdbhashya 
itself will alone yield ub satisfactory 
information on this point. [Prom 
Aufrecht’s accounts in his (fatal. 
Oodd. Santle. Bibl. Bodl ,, it appeared 
that of Pdnini'* 3983 ru lee only 172a 
are directly discussed ; and Gold* 
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because these particular Siitras are dear and intelligible of 
themselves, or whether we may not also here ana there 
have to suppose cases where the Siitros did not yet form 
part of the text at the time when this commentary was 
composed. The so-called gctnas, or lists of words which 
follow one and the same rule, and of which, uniformly, 
only the initial word is cited in the text itself, are for the 
present wholly without critical authenticity, and carry no 
weight, therefore, in reference to Pacini’s time. Some such 
lists must, of course, have been drawn up by PA^ini ; but 
whether those now extant are the same is very problema- 
tical : indeed, to some extent it is simply impossible that 
they can be so. Nay, such of them even as chance to be 
specified singly in the Maliabhashya can, strictly Bpeaking, 
prove nothing save for the time of this work itself.* Here, 
too, another word of caution is necessaiy, — one which 
ought, indeed, to be superfluous, but unfortunately is not, 
aB experience shows, — namely, that care must be taken 
not to attribute to words and examples occurring in the 
scholia, composed so recently as fifty years ago, of the 
Calcutta edition of Piinini, any validity in reference to the 
time of Panini himself. No doubt such examples are 
usually derived from the Mahabhdshya; but so long as 
this is not actually proved to be the case, we are not at 
liberty at once to assume it ; and besides, even when it is 
clear that they are actually borrowed from the Mahd- 
bhashya, they are good only for the time of this work 
itself, but not for that of Panini . 888 

stacker then showed that the Bhd- Bhdshya has itself a epeoial name 
ehya is not so much a commentary for these, such examples being 
on Prftyiui ns rather a dufenoe of him styled mtirdhdbhiahikta ; see I. St H 
against the unjust attacks of Kdtyd* xiii. 315. Unfortunately, however, 
ynna, the author of the vdrttilcaa ; we have not the slightest clue ( 7 . Str. f 
Bee I. St,, xiii. 297 ff.]. ii. 167) to enable us to decide, in 

* See/. St., i. 142, 143, 151. [xiii. individual instances, whether an ex- 
298, 302, 329]. ample belongs to this class of mi irdh. 

This iB not quite striotly to the or not.— On the other hand— as re* 
purpose. Max Muller was the first to suits not only from the data in the 
point out that Pdqini’s Stitras were Rdja-taraipgird, but also, in parti* 
evidently from the beginning ao- cular, from the statements at the 
oomponied by a definite interprets- close of the Beoond book of Harl’s Vd- 
tion, whether oral or written, and kyapadiya, which were first cited by 
that a considerable proportion of the Qoldatticker, and have lately been 
examples in the BhdBhya must have published in a corrected form by 
come from this Bource ; nay, the Kielborn in the Ind, Antiq., iii. 285- 

P 
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In addition to Panmi’s system, there grew up in course 
of time several other grammatical systems, having their 
own peculiar terminology ; and grammatical literature in 
general attained to a most remarkably rich and extensive 
development . 2 ? 9 The Tibetan Tandjur likewise embraces 


387 — the Bhisliya has undergone 
manifold vicissitudes of fortune, Ij&b 
beon more than once vichhinna, and 
arranged afresh, so that the possi- 
bility of considerable obanges, addi- 
tions, and interpolations oannot be 
denied. Striotly speaking, there- 
fore, in each individual case it ie- 
mains, A priori, uncertain whether 
the example is to be oreditod to 
Pataqpjali himself, or to these sub- 
sequent remodellings of the text 
(or, reversely, to Pataxpjali’s pre- 
decessors, or even to Ptlgini himsylf); 
see I. St., xiii. 320, 329 ; Ind. Antiq , 
iv. 247. Kielhorn, it is true, in 
Ind. Antiq., iv. 108, has protested 
very strongly agaiuBt the view “ that 
at some tune or other the text of 
the Mahdbhdshya had been lost, 
that it had to be reconstructed,” 
&c He will only “peihapB allow 
a break so far ns regards its tradi- 
tional interpretation," while we are 
for the time being bound “to re- 
gard the text of the Mahdbhdshya 
as given by our MSS. to be the 
same as it existed about 2000 years 
ago.” Let ua, then, await the ar- 
guments he has to offer in support 
of this ; for his protest alone will 
hardly suffice in the face of the 
statements on the subject that are 
■till preserved in the tradition it 
self. On three separate occasions, 
the epithets vipldvita, bhrashfa, 
vichhinna are employed of the 
work. And there is the further 
circumstance that, according to 
Burnell's testimony (Pref. to VaA 4 a- 
Brtth., p. xxii. n.), the South Indian 
MSS. of the text appear to vary 
materially ; see also Burnell’s Elem. 
S. Ind. Pal , pp. 7, 32. 

*» The Vdbvapadiya of Hari, the 
editing of wnioh has now been 
undertaken by Kielhorn, conneots 
itself specify with the Mahd- 


bhdshya. — The Kdiikd of Vdmona, 
a direct comments! y on Pdpini, is 
at present boing edited by Bdla- 
ddstrin in the Benares Pandit. Ac- 
cording to him, it was composed iu 
the thirteenth century, oa Gold- 
Ktuckerhad already hinted ; whereas 
the date previously assigned to it, 
m accordance with Bohtliugk'B view, 
was towards the eighth century ; 
eee I. St., v. 67 ; Cappeller’s Introd. 
to Vdmaiia’s KdvydLaijikdravptti, 
pp. vii., viii. — To Aufrecht we owe 
an edition (Bonn, 1859) of Uj- 
jvaladatta’s Commentary (of the 
thirteenth century or bo) on the 
Unddi-Sutrat, which are perhaps 
(see /. Str., ii. 322) to be ascribed 
to &dk&tdyana ; and Jul. Eggeling is 
engaged on an edition of the Qana- 
ratna-mahodadhi of Vnrdhamdna. 
— Of Bhaftoji Dlksliitn’rt Siddhdnta - 
kaumudi (seventeenth century) we 
have now a new and good edition by 
Tdrdndtha Vdcbaspati (Calc., 1864- 
1865). — A highly meritorious work 
is the edition, with English version, 
Ac., of Vurudardj&’s Laghu-kaumudi 
by J. It, Eallantvne (originally pub- 
lished at M 11 sapor e, 1849) — Bdntn- 
nnva s Phi(-Siitras were edited by 
Kielhorn in 1866; and to him we 
also owe' an excellent edition of 
Ndgoji-bliafta’s Partbhdahendu - ie- 
lhara, a work of the lost oeutuiy 
(Bombay, 1868-74). — Of gramma- 
tical systems which prooeod on their 
own ImeB, departing from Prfpini, 
we have Vopadeva’e Mugdha-bodha, 
of the thirteenth oentury, in an edi- 
tion, amongst others, by Btthtlingk 
(St. Petersburg, i847):theBds l aivato 
of Anubbftti - sv&rdpdchdrya ap- 
peared at Bombay in 1861 in a 
lithographed edition; the Kdtantra 
of Sarvavarman, with DurgasUkha’s 
Commentary, is being edited by 
Eggeling in the JSibl. Indian (in 
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a tolerable number of grammatical writings, and these for 
the most part works that have been lost in India itself . 840 

As regards Lexicography — the second branch of the 
science of language — we have already pointed out its first 
beginnings in the Nighantus, collections of synonyms, &c., 
for the elucidation of the Yedic texts. But these were of 
a practical character, and wholly confined to the Yeda u h 
the need of collections towards a dictionary of Sanskrit, 
being, on the contrary, more a scientific one, was naturally 
only awakened at a much later time. Here, too, the earliest 
attempts in this direction have perished, and the work of 
Amara-sifiha, the oldest of the kind that has come down 
to us, appeals expressly in the introduction to other 
Tantras, from which it was itself compiled. Its com- 
mentators also expressly mention by name as such Tantras 
the Trikdnda, the Utpalini, und the works of Rabhasa, 
Katyayaua, Vyddi* and Vararuchi, the two latter as 
authorities for the gender of words. 


1874 it had reached to iv. 4. 50). 
The systom of this grammar ia of 
peculiar interest on this account, 
that a special connection appoars to 
extat between it and the Prill gram- 
mar of Kachcbriyana, partioulaily in 
regard to the terminology employed 
According to Bidder's letter from 
Kashmir (pub. in / St , xiv. 402 ff.), 
the Kritanna is tbe special grammar 
of the KririmiiuH, and was there 
fiequeutly commented upon in the 
I2th-l6th centuries. Of older 
grammatical texts, he has further 
discovered tbe Paribhdahda of Vyriiji 
and Chandra, aB also tbe Parna- 
Sutraa and Sha4-bhdahd-chandrilcd 
of tbe latter; likewise uu Avyaya- 
vritti and Dhdiu-taraijigxni by 
Ksblra (Jayripi^a's preceptor), and a 
very beautiful bhdrja-MS. of the 
Kriflikri. In one of these MSS. this 
Lint-named work is ascribed to 
VriiiinnR and Jayriditya (Jnyripiflat), 
whereby tbe earlier view as to its 
date again gains oredit. — For a list 
of “ Sansorit-QraiumarB,” &c., see 
Colebrooke's Mite. Eta., ii. 38 ff., 
ed. Cowell. — It. remains still to 
mention here Cowell’s edition of 
the Prdkfito-prakdia, of Vararuchi 


(1854, 1868) ; further, an edition 
reuently (1873) published at Bom- 
bay of Hemachaudra’s (aooording to 
Bbriu Driji, a.d. 1088-1172, see 
Joum. Bombay Br. R. A. 8., ix. 224) 
Prrikfit Grammar, which forms the 
eighth book of his great treatise on 
Sanskrit grammar, tbe Sabddnu- 
idattna ; and lastly, Fisohel’s valu- 
able dissertation De Orammatici* 
Pracrtticia (1874), which supple- 
ments tbe accounts in Lassen's In- 
atitut. Lingua Praeritiea (Bonn, 
with very important material. 
See Schiefner’s paper on tho 
logical and grammatical writings in 
tbe Tandjur, p. 25, from the Bulletin 
de la Claate Mat. phU. da VAcad. 
Imp. dea Sr. de St. Peterabovrg, iv., 
Nob. 18, 19 (1847), from which it 
appeal b that the Chandra- Vydka- 
rapa-Siitra, tbe Kaldpa-Sdtra, and 
the Sarasvati- VydJcara^a-Sdtra, in 
particular, are represented4her<*. 

# A VyriijU is cited in tbe Ilik- 
Prritiririkhya [and in Goldstiicker’s 
Pdtfini he plays a very spedal part. 
The Sar/igraha, several times men- 
tioned in tbe lihrialiya, and there 
assigned to DdJethdya^a, is by N<- 
ttfi& s— who describes H as a work in 
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The question now is to determine the age of Amara* 
sibha — a question which, in the first instauce, exactly 
coincides with the one already discussed as to the date of 
KAliddsa, for, like the latter, Amara is specified by tradi- 
tion among the ‘ nine gems ’ of the court of Vikrama — 
that Vikrama whom Indian tradition identifies with king 
Bhoja (a.d. 1050), but to whom European criticism has 
assigned the date B.C. 56, because — an era bearing this name 
commences with that year. The utter groundlessness of 
this last assumption has been already exposed in the 
case of Kdlic&sa, though we do not here, any more than 
there, enter the lists in defence of the Indian tradition. 
This tradition is distinctly contradicted, in particular, by 
a temple-inscription discovered at Buddhagayd, which is 
dated 1005 of the era of Vikramaditya ( ie ., a.d. 949), 
and in which Amara- deva is mentioned as one of 
the ‘nine jewels' of Vikrama’s court, and as builder 
of the temple in question. This inscription had been 
turned to special account by European criticism in sup- 
port of its view; but Holtzinann’s researches {op. cit ., 
pp. 26-32) have made it not improbable thai. it was put 
there in the same age in which Amara-sifiha’s dictionary 
was written, seeing that both give expression to precisely 
the same form of belief, a combination, namely, of Bud- 
dhism with Vishnuism — a form of faith which cannot 
possibly have continued very long in vogue, resting as it 
does on a union of directly opposite systems. At all 
events, inscription and dictionary cannot lie so much as 
1000 years apart, — that is a sheer impossibility. Unfor- 
tunately this inscription is not known to us in the original, 
and has only survived in the English translation made by 
Ch. Wilkins in 1785 (a time when he can hardly have 
been very proficient in Sanskrit !) : the text itself is lost, 


100,000 Uohu — attributed to a 
Vvi<Ji, meaning in all likelihood the 
same Vydtfi who is elsewhere men- 
tioned 111 the Bbdshya. Now upon 
the strength of this, GoldstUcker 
sets up a direct relation of kin- 
ship between Pipini, who is desig- 
nated Ddithiputra in the Bhdshya, 
and this (Vyitfi) DdJctkdya$a ; only 
the former must be “at least two 


generations " prior to the latter. 
And on this he grounds a specific 
“ historical argument*' for the de- 
termination of Pipini’s dite ; for if 
Vydfli, Pdpini’s descendant collat- 
erally, is cited in the llik-Pr., then 
of course this work must be Intel 
than Pipini ; see against all this / 
St., y. 41, 127-133, xiii. 401]. 
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with the stone on ’which it was incised. That the dic- 
tionary belongs, in any case, to a period considerably later 
than the first century B.o. — the date commonly assigned 
to it — is sufficiently indicated by data furnished by the 
work itself. For, in the first place, it enumerates the 
signs of the zodiac, which were unquestionably borrowed 
by the Hindiis from the Greeks ; and, according to Le- 
tronne's investigations, the completion of the zodiac did 
not take place among the Greeks themselves before the first 
century a.d. ; so that, of course, it cannot have become 
known to the Hindiis till one or several centuries later. 
Again, in the Amara-kosha, the lunar mansions are enu- 
merated in their new order, the fixing of which was due 
to the fresh life infused into Indian astronomy under 
Greek influence, the exact date being uncertain, but hardly 
earlier than a.d. 400. Lastly, the word dvn&ra occurs 
here* which, as pointed out by Prinsep, is simply tlie 
Latin denarius (see Lassen, I. AK., ii. 261, 348). The use 
of the term tantra in the sense of ‘ text-book’ may perhaps 
also be cited in this connection, as it belongs only to a 
definite period, which is probably the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury, the Hindiis who emigrated to Java having taken the 
word with them in this sense. 241 — All this, of course, yields 
us no direct date. If it be correct, as stated by lieinaud 
(Mim. 8 ur Vlnde, p. 1 14), that there existed a Chinese 
translation of the work, “ rddigde au vi # si&cle,” thiB 
would give us something tolerably definite to go by. But 
Stan. Julicn does not, it would seem, in the passage cited 
by Reinaud as his authority, express himself in quite such 
definite terms; as he merely speaks of the "traduction 
chinoise de l’Amarakocha, qui parait avoir 6 t 6 publide 
. . . ” : + nor are the positive grounds he adduces in sup- 
port of this view directly before us, so that we might test 


* It also occvirR in the l’&Bcha- 
tantra, in a legend of Buddhistic 
origin. — I may here also remark in 
passing, that the word dramma , i.e., 
hpayjii), is employed in the twelfth 
century by Bhdslu.ra, as well as in in- 
scriptions [of. Z. D. M 0 , vi. 420]. 

Of special interest also is the 
Arabioo-Persinn word pilu for ele- 
phant ; cf. Emmtrila on Jaim., i. 3. 


5, cited by Colebrooke, Mite. Btt., 
1. 314 1 (339 s ) ; Gildemeister in 
Z D.M Q.,xxi iii.697. 

t The meaning of parattre, how- 
ever, le doubtful ; it can signify 
either ‘seem’ or *be olenr’ (ac- 
cording to all evidence),— in the 
latter tense like the Latin apparere, 
and the English 'appear,’ being in- 
deed derived from apparttccrt. 
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them. Of the Tibetan translation of the woTk in the 
Tandjur no particulars are known. How great the difficulty 
is of arriving at any sort of decision in this matter is 
shown by the example of one of the most celebrated of 
living Indianists, H. H. Wilson. For while, in the pre- 
face to the first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary (1819), 
he rather inclined to the view that Amara-siiiha flourished 
in the fifth century A.D., and while again, in the second 
edition of the work (1832), under the word ‘Yararuchi,’ 
he expressly transfers the ‘nine gems’ to the court of 
Bhoja (A.D. 1050), — in the preface (p. vi.) to his transla- 
tion of the Vishnu-Purana (1840), on the contrary, he 
makes Amara-sifiha live “ in the century prior to Chris- 
tianity!” — But, independently of all that has hitherto 
been advanced, the mere circumstance that the other 
dictionaries we possess, besides the Amara-kosha, all 
belong to the eleventh, twelfth, and following centuries, 
constrains us to come to a conclusion similar to that 
which was forced upon us in regard to the drama — 
namely, that as the Amara-kosha is in no way specifically 
distinguished in character from these other productions, 
so it cannot be separated from them by a very wide inter- 
val of time. (Holtzmann, p. 26.) 242 

Besides the dictionaries, we have also to mention a class 
of lexical works quite peculiar to the Hindfis — namoly, 
the lists of roots styled Dhdtu-pdrdyanas or Dhdtu- 
pd\kas : * though these belong rather to the province of 
grammar. They are written partly in prose and partly in 
HoTcas. The latter is the form adopted in all the dic- 
tionaries, and it supplies, of course, a strong guarantee of 
the integrity of the text, the interlacing of the different 
verses rendering interpolation well-nigh impossible, f 


w Since the above was written, 
nothing new has appeared on this 

S uestion. To the editions of the 
imara-koslia then already pub- 
lished, those, namely, of Colebrooke 
(1808) and of Loiseleur Deslong- 
ohamps (Paris, 1839, 1845), various 
new ones have sinea been added in 
India. Of other vocabularies we 
may mention the editions, by B5ht- 
lingk and Rieu (1847) of Hema- 
ohandra’s A bKidhdna - chintdmayi, 


and by Aufreobt (London, 1861) ol 
Haldyudha's Abhidhdna-ratna-mdld, 
belonging to about the end of the 
eleventh century. A Pdii redaction 
of the Amara-kosha by Moggnlldnn 
belongs to the olose of the twelfth 
century ; see I. Str ., ii. 330. 

* For the literature of these, see 
Westergaard’s prefaoo to his ex- 
cellent Radices Lingua Sanscrites 
(Bonn, 1841). 

t See Holtemann, op. cit ., p. 17. 
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Lastly, as a third phase of the science of language, we 
have to consider Metric, Poetics, and Rhetoric. 

With the beginnings of Prosody we have already become 
acquainted in connection with the Veda (see p. 23). The 
treatise ascribed to Pifigala even appears as an appendage 
to the Veda itself, however little claim it has to such a 
position, specifying as it does the most highly elaborated 
metres, such as were only used in later times (Bee p. 60). 
The tradition which identifies Pifigala with Patarpjali, the 
author of the Mahdbhashya and the Toga-^dstra, must 
answer for itself ; for us there exists no cogent reason for 
accepting it. 248 The other existing treatises on metre are 
likewise all modern: they superseded the more ancient 
works; and the same is the case, in an equal degree, with 
the writings on poetics and rhetoric. Of the Alamkdnu- 
&dstra of Bharata, which is often cited as the leading 
authority on these subjects, only the few quoted passages 
would seem to have survived, although, according to one 
commentary* the work was itself but an extract from the 
Agni-Purana. A. W. von Schlegel in his Inflexions vwr 
V Etude des Langues Asiat., p. in, speaks of a mutyscript, 
preserved in Paris, of the Sdhitya-darpana , anotheWeadiig 
work on this subject, as dated Sake 949, i.e., A.D. 1027 ; and 
this, if correct, would naturally be of the highest import- 
ance for the age of the works therein quoted. But & priori 
I am firmly persuaded that this statement rests on a mis- 
take or misunderstanding; 244 for the oldest manuscripts 
with which I have had any opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted are, as already mentioned (p. 182), not so much 


848 Cf. on this I. St., Tin. 158 ff. 

* See my Catal. oftheSanak. MSS. 
inthcBerl Lib., p. 227. [Respect- 
ing tho Ndfya-Sdatra of Bharata 
fuller information was first supplied 
by Hall in his edition of the Data* 
rtipa (1865), at the close of which 
he has given the text of four chap- 
ters of the work (18-20, 34); sue 
also W. Heymann’s account of it in 
the Qminger Oel. Ameigen, 1874, p. 
86 ff.] 

344 The Srfhitya-darp&Qa was only 
composed towards tho middle of the 
fifteenth century in £. Bengal, on 


the banks of the Brahmaputra ; see 
Jagan-mobana-farman in the pre- 
face to his edition of the drama 
Chanda- KavMka, p. 2. It has al- 
ready been edited several times in 
India, amongst others by Roer in 
the Bibl. Indica (1851, vol. x.). 
Ballantyne’s translation, ibid., is un- 
fortunately not yet entirely printed, 
and reaches only to Rule 575 ; for 
the close of tho woTk, however, from 
Rule 631, we have a translation by 
Pramadd Ddsa Mitra, which appeared 
in the Patfit, Nos. 4-28. 
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as 500 years old, and it will be difficult to find any of a 
yet greater age. — For the rest, in the field of rhetoric and 
poetics, the Hindii mind, so fertile in nice distinctions, has 
had free scope, and has put forth all its power, not seldom 
in an extremely subtle and ingenious fashion. 246 


We now come to the consideration of Philosophy, as the 
second branch of the scientific Sanskrit literature. 

I rank it here after the science of language, not because 
I regard it as of later origin, but because the existing 
text-books of the philosophical systems seem to me to be 
posterior to the text-book of grammar, the Siitra of PAnini, 
since they appear, to some extent, to presuppose the exist- 
ence of Upanishads, writings which, in their extant form, 
manifestly belong to a very late period, comparatively 
speaking. 

The beginnings of philosophical speculation go back, 
as we have already more than once seen (see espe- 
cially pp. 26, 27), to a very remote age. Even in the 
Saiphit# of the Rik, although only in its la! er portions, 
we fint* hymns that bespeak a high degree of reflection. 
Here, too, as with all other peoples, it was especially the 
question as to the origin of the world that more imme- 


146 Da^iu'e Kdvyddario, of the 
sixth century, and Dhaiitupj.iyu’H 
Daia-rdpa, of the middle of the tenth 
century, have been published in the 
Bibl. Indiea, the former edited by 
Premachandra Tarkavdgiik (1863), 
the latter by Hall (1865). From 
theae we learn, amongBt otiier things, 
the very important fact that in 
Dap^in’s day two definite, provin- 
cially distinguished, varieties of 
style (rtti) were already recognised, 
namely, the Gaiufa style nnd the 
Vaidarbha style, to which in course 
of time four others, the Pdflchdli, 
Ldf t, Avantika, and Mdgadhi, were 
added ; of. my Essay on the Rdmd- 
yapa, p. 76, and I. St., xiv. 65 ff. 
BApa panes for the special repre- 
sentative of the Paflchila style ; see 
Aufrecht in 7 . D. M. G., xxvii. 93 ; 
whereas the Ktfmira Bilhapa, lor 


example, adopted the Vaidarbha- riti) 
see Huhler, Vikrum&ika-chiir., 1. 9. 
— Vdmann’s Rdvy<UrirpJcdra-Vfiiti hat 
lately been edited by Cappellor (Jena, 
1875), and belongs, he thinks, to the 
twelfth century. Mam mama’s if dvya- 
prakdia, several times published in 
India, belongs, in Htihler’s opinion, 
to the Biime date, since Mammilla, 
according to Hall (fntrod. to Vdtava., 
p. 55), was the maternal uncle of 
the author of the Naishadhini ; sea 
Biihler in Journ. Bomb. Br. R A. 8., 
x. 37, my I. Str., i. 356, and my Essay 
on Hdla's Sap ta-lu taka, p. 11. Cf. 
here also Aufrecht’s account of the 
Sarasvatt - kap(hdhharapa (note 220 
above).— A rich aoceuion to the 
Alaipkdra literature also will result 
from Btihler's journey to Kashmir : 
the works range from the ninth to 
the thirteenth century. 
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diately gave rise to philosophical contemplation. The 
mystery of existence, of being, and of life forces itself 
directly upon the soul, and along with this comes the 
question, how the riddle is to be solved, and what is its 
cause. The idea that most readily presents itself, and" 
which is therefore, in fact, everywhere recognisable as the 
earliest one, is that of an eternal matter, a chaotic mass, 
into which order and system are gradually introduced, 
whether — and here we have two distinct views, each of 
which has its intrinsic warrant, and which must therefore 
have been early opposed to each other — by virtue of an 
indwelling capacity of development, or by impulse from 
without, whereby of course an object or Being existing 
outside of this chaotic mass is eo ipso postulated. This 
point reached, the idea is then a very natural one to 
regard this Being, whence the impulse proceeds, as higher 
and more exalted than the primary chaotic matter itself ; 
and, as speculation advances, this primary matter continues 
to sink to a more and more subordinate position, till at 
length its very existence appears as dependent upon the 
will of this Being, and so the idea of a creation arises. 
The steps of this gradation may actually be followed with 
tolerable distinctness in the Yedic texts. In the more 
ancient portions the notion everywhere still is that the 
worlds were but ‘ fixed/ ‘ arranged' (stabhita, skabhita *), by 
the aid of the metres (it is thus that the harmony of the 
universe is explained) ; only at a later stage is the idea 
developed of their sarjana , ‘emission’ or creation. As 
time goes on, the creative Being is conceived as more 
and more transcendental and supernatural, so that as a 
means of communication between him and the real uni- 
verse intermediate grades of beings, demiurges, are required, 
by classifying and systematising whom speculation strives 


* It it) interesting that tlie Ger- 
man word tchaffen is derived from 
this root «ta&A, tkalh, ' establish 
originally therefore it had not the 
sense in which it is now used. The 
idea of the 'establishment,' 'ar- 
rangement ' of the worlds may pos- 
sibly therefore date from the epoch 
when Teutons and Indians still 
dwelt together : or lies the same use 


of the word grown up independently 
with both peoples I Perhaps the 
‘yawning gulf of chaos, *gaha- 
nain gambhiraifl ,’ ‘ ginunga gap,' 
might also be iustsnoed os a similar 

E rimitive notion f [The connection 
ere supposed between tchaffen and 
stabh, ucabh, ax^rrew, is very ques- 
tionable ; the word seems rather to 
belong to tchaben, tcabtre, axdm «*.] 
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to introduce order, but naturally only with the result oi 
producing greater confusion. We have thus* three dis- 
tinct views as to the origin of the world — that of its 
* development/ that of its ‘ arrangement/ and that of its 
‘ creation.’ The two former agTee in so far as the theory 
of development requires an ‘ arranger * also ; they are, 
however, sufficiently distinguished by the circumstance 
that in the former this Power is regarded as the first pro- 
duction of the capacity of development residing in primary 
matter ; in the latter, on the contrary, as an independent 
Being existing outside of it. The theory of a creation 
starts generally with a desire on the part of the Creator to 
be no longer alone, the expression of which desire is imme- 
diately followed by the emanation itself. Either it is a 
female being that first proceeds from the Creator, in con- 
nection with whom, by a process of begetting,* he then 
accomplishes the further work of creation ; or it is the 
breath of life that first of all emanates, and in its turn 
produces all the rest ; or again, the mere expression of the 
desire itself involves creation, vdeh or speech here appear- 
ing as its immediate source ; or the process is conceived in 
a variety of other ways. The notion that the world is but 
Illusion only belongs to the latest phase of this emanation 
theory. —It is impossible at present to attempt even an 
approximate sketch of the gradual growth of these three 
different theories into complete philosophical systems; 
the Brdhmanas and Upanishads must first be thoroughly 
studied. Nor until this has been done will it be possible 
to decide the question whether for the beginnings of Greek 
philosophy any connection with Hmdii speculation can be 
established — with reference to the five elements in par- 
ticular, t a point which for the present is doubtful.^ I 
have already stated generally (p. 29) the reasons which 
lead me to assign a comparatively late date to the existing 
text-books (SiUras) of the Hindii philosophical systems.® 48 


• By incest therefore : the story 
in Megasthenes of the incest of the 
Indian ITerakles with his daughter 
refen to this. 

f And the doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis I 

X See Max Muller in Z. D. M 0 ., 


yi. 18 ff. [Cf. my review of SohlU- 
ter's hook, Ariatotelea' Metaphyaik * 
fine Tochter der Sdnkhyalehrc in Lit. 
Cent. SI., 1874, p. 294.] 

848 Cf.CowelrsnotetoColebrooke’a 
Mite. Em., i. 354. “ The S&traa oa 
we have them cannot be the original 
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Unfortunately we are not yet in possession of the treatises 
themselves** and for what follows I have had to depend 
mainly upon Colebrooke's Essays on the subject . 847 * 
The most ancient philosophical system appears to be the 
Sdmkhya theory, which sets up a primordial matter as the 
basis of the universe, out of which the latter is by succes- 
sive stages evolved. The word Sdmkhya itself occurs first 
in the later Upanishads ; t while in ’the earlier Upanishads 
and Brdlimanas the doctrines afterwards belonging to the 
Sdmkhya system still appear in incongruous combination 
with doctrines of opposite tendency, and are cited along 
with these under the equivalent designations of Mimdhsd 
(V man, speculation), Adeia (doctrine), Upaniahad (sit- 
ting), &c. I am especially induced to regard the Saipkhya 
as the oldest of the existing systems by the names of those 
who are mentioned as its leading representatives : Kapila, 
Fanchaiiklia, and Asuri. The last of these names occurs 
very frequently in the datapaths- Brahmana as that of an 
important authority for sacrificial ritual and the like, and 
also in the lists of teachers contained in that work (namely, 


form of the doctrines of the several 
schools. They are rather a recapi- 
tulation of a series of preceding de- 
velopments which hud gono on in 
the wotkB of successive teachers.’' 

•Onlytwoof themhavethuafarap- 
peared in India ; but of the edition of 
the Veddnta^dtra with 6urpkurus 
commentary I have not yet been aide 
to Bee a copy ; only the edition of the 
Nydya-Sdtra is known to me. The 
whole of theBo tcxtB are at present 
being edited in India by Dr. Bal- 
lantyne, with English translation. 
rThese editions, entitled Aphorisms 
of the Sdnkhya, Veddnla , Yoga, &c., 
extend to all the six systems, each 
sdtra being regularly followed by 
translation and commentary ; but 
unfortunately only a few numbers of 
each have appeared.] 

847 In the new edition of Cole- 
hrooke’s Essays (1873), these are 
accompanied with oxccllent notes by 
Professor Cowell. Since the above 
was written, much new material haB 
been added by the labours of Rocr, Bal- 
Untye, Hall, Cowell, Mtiller, Gough, 


K. M. Banerjea, Barth. St. Hilaire. 
In the Mil. Jndica and the Benares 
Pandit many highly important edi- 
tions of texts have appeared, and we 
are now in possession of the Stitraa 
of all the six systems, together with 
their leading commentaries, three 
of them in translation also. See 
also in particular the &arva-<ZarAzna- 
snijigraha of Mddhava in the Bibl. 
Jnd. (1853-58), edited by ftvara- 
chandra Vidydsdguru, and Hall’s 
Bibliographical Index to the Ind. 
PhiL Syst. (1859). 

t Of the Taittirlya and Atharvan, 
as also in the fourteenth book of the 
Nirnkti, and in the Bhagavad-gitd. 
As regards its sense, the term ia 
rather obscure and not very signi- 
ficant ; can its use have been in any 
way influenced and determined by 
its association with the doctrine of 
Sdhyat or Ima it reference purely 
and solely to the twenty-five prin- 
ciples? [The latter is really the 
case ; see I. St., ix. 17 ff. Kapilss 
tattva 'Saijikhydtd, Bhrfg. Pur., iii 
*$• *■] 
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as disciple of Ydjnavalkya, and as only one or a few gene- 
rations prior to Ydska). Kapila, again, can hardly be 
unconnected with the Kapya Patamchala whom we find 
mentioned in the Ydjnavalkfya-kanda of the Yrihad- 
Arapyaka as a zealous representative of the Brakmanical 
learning. Kapila, too— what is not recorded of any other 
of these reputed authors of Stitras— was himself afterwards 
elevated to divine rank ; and in this quality we meet with 
him, for example, in the Svetdivataropanishad.* ** But it is 
above all the close connection of his tenets with Buddhism 248 
— the legends of which, moreover, uniformly speak both 
of him and of Pafichadikha as long anterior to Buddha— 
which proves conclusively that the system bearing hiB name 
is to be regarded as the oldest. 249 The question as to the 
possible date of Kapila is thus closely linked with that of 
the origin of Buddhism generally, a point to which we 
shall revert in the sequel, in connection with our survey 
of the Buddhistic literature. Two other leading doctors 
of the Samkhya Rchool as such appear towards the sixth 
century of our era, fdvara-Krishna and Gaudapdda: the 
former (according to Colebrookc, i. 103) is expressly stated 


* In the invocations of the PitfiB 
which (see above, pp. 55, 56) form part 
of the ordinary ceremonial, Kapila, 
Asuri, Pafichafhkha (and with them 
a Vo<Jha or Bo^ha), umfoimly oc- 
cupy a very honourable place m later 
times ; whereas notice is more rarely 
taken of the remaining authors of 
philosophical Sdtras, &c. This too 
proves that the former are more 
ancient than the latter. 

** This relates, nccordingto Wil- 
son, to the community of tho funda- 
mental propositions of both in regard 
to “ the eternity of matter, the prin- 
ciples of things, and the final extinc- 
tion" (Wilson, Works, ii. 346, cd 
liOBt. ). In opposition to this, it is* 
true,Max Mill ler expressly denies any* 
special connection whatever between 
Kspila’s system, bb emliodied in the 
Sdtras, and Buddhist metaphysics 
(Chips from a Oerman Woi'kshop, i. 
226, 1870); jet he himself irnme* 
diately afterwards gives the correct 


explanation of thiB, when ho says 
that the existing Sdtras of Kapila 
are “of later date, posterior, not 
anterior, to Buddha." On the sub- 
ject itself, see specially /. St., lii. 
132. * 33 - 

949 In the sacred texts of the 
Jainas also, not only is the Saffhi • 
tanta (Skcuhfi-tanlra, explained by 
the comm ns RdpUa-Sdstra) speci- 
fied along with the four VedaB 
und their Allgas, hut in another 
passage the name Kdvila appears 
along with it, tho only other Brah- 
municnl system here mentioned be- 
ing the Balsesiya (VaideBhika). (The 
order in which they are given is 
Balsesiya, Buddha - sdsapu, Kdvila, 
Logdya^a, Safthi-tanta.) So also in 
a similar enumeration in tho l<alita* 
vistara, after Sdipkhya Yoga, only 
tVaidcshika is further specified. See 
my paper on tiie Bhsgsvati of the 
Jainas, ii. 246-248. 
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to be the author of the existing SfLmkhya-Siltra, while the 
latter embodied its doctrine in several Upanishads . 280 

Connected with the Saipkhya school, as a further deve* 
lopment of it, is the Yoga system of Pataipjali , 261 whose 
name describes him as in all probability a descendant of 
the Kapya Patamchala of the Vrihad-Aranyaka. Along 
with him (or prior to him) Yajnavalkya, the leading 
authority of the ^atapatha-Brahmana, is also regarded as a 
main originator of the Yoga doctrine, but this only in later 
writings * Whether Pataipjali is to be identified with the 


a#0 The Sdtras of Kapilo, the go- 
called SdTfikhya-pruvachana , are now 
published, with the commentary of 
Vijudua-bhikahu in the Bibl. lnd , 
edited by' Hall (1854-56) ; a trans- 
lation by Ballantyne also appeared 
in the game series, 1862-65. In 
hia preface to the S. Frav,, as well 
ng in the preface some years later 
to hie edition of Vijndna-bhikshu's 
Sdijikh ya-sdra, Hall giveB a special 
account, with which, however, ho is 
himael f by no meaiiB satisfied (see his 
note to W llBon'a ViBlinu-Pur.jiii 301 ), 
of Kapda and the leading workB ex- 
tant of the Sfrpkhj a system, Here- 
gards the Sdrpkliya-pruvuchana sb a 
very late production, which may here 
and there even “be suspected of occa- 
sional obligation to the Kdrikds of 
iHVHrukfighpa ” (Sdipkhyii-Bdra, Pre- 
face, p. 12). Of couise this doeB not 
affect either the antiquity of Eapila 
himself or his "alleged connection 
with the Sdrpkliya” (p. 20). Cowell, 
too (Colebrooko, Muc. Eu , i. 354, 
note), regards the Sdipkliva gcliool 
itsei t "as ono of the earliest/ *' while 
the Stitros, on the contrary, arc of 
late origin, inasmuch as they not 
only “refer distinctly to Veddnta 
texts," but alao "expressly mention 
the Vaideshika in 1. 25, v. 85 ; for 
the Njdyn, cf. v 27, 86, and for 
the Yoga, i. 90.” Besides the Vui- 
Aeslnkas (1. 25), only Puhcludikha 
(v. 32, ti. 68) and Sunandandolidrya 
(vi. 69) are actually mentioned by 
name. An interesting detail 1 b the 
opposing of the names Sr ugh ns and 


Pdfaliputra (1. 28) as an illustration 
of separate locality (similarly in the 
Malidblidslna, see /. tit., xiii. 378). 

301 The Yoga - Sfitra ascribed to 
Pataipjali (likewise called Sdijikhya- 
pravachana - Sdtra), with extracts 
irom Bhoja’s commentary upon it, 
was edited, text with translation, to 
the extent of one-half, by Ballantyne 
in hiB Aphorism ; the second half 
appeared in the Ptiyfit, Nos. 28-68, 
edited by Qovindu-dova-ddstrin.— 
An Aryd-paflchditti by £esh& (whom 
the editor identifies with Pataqyali), 
in which the relation of pralqiti and 
jmruiha is elucidated m a Vaishpava 
Bcnse, was edited by Bdladdstrm in 
No. 56 of the Pajtfit; there exists 
also a Saiva adaptation of it by Abhi- 
navagupta ; see Z. IK M, <?., xxvii. 
167. According to Btthler’s letter 
(/. SL, xiv. 402 ff.), Abhinavagupta 
is supposed to have died in a.d. 982 : 
but Btthler bas not himself verified 
the date, which is stated to occur in 
the hymn written by Abhinara on 
his deathbed. 

* Particularly in the twelfth book 
of the Mahd-Bhdrata, where, with 
Janaka, he is virtually described as 
a Buddhist toacher, the chief out- 
waid badge of these teaohers being 
precisely the kdthdya - dhdra^aip 
maundyam (M.-Bh., xii. 11898, 566). 
It appears, nt all events, from the 
Ydjnavalkiya-kdn<j[a that both gave 
a powerful impulse to the praotloe 
of religious mendioanoy : in tbs 
Atb^rvopanisbada, too, this is clearly 
shown (see p. 163). [In the Y^jna* 
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author of the Mukabhashya remains for the present a ques- 
tion. The word yoga in the sense of ‘union with the 
Supreme Being,' * absorption therein by virtue of medita- 
tion/ first occurs in the later TTpaniskads, especially in the 
tenth book of the Taittirfya-Aranyaka and in the Kathako- 
panishad, where this very doctrine is itself enunciated * 62 
As there presented, it seems to rest substantially upon a 
dualism, that is, upon the ‘ arrangement * theory of the 
universe ; in this sense, however, that in the Kathakopani- 
sliad at least, purusha, primeval soul, is conceived as exist- 
ing prior to avyakta, primordial matter, from the union of 
which two principles the mahdn dtmd, or sptttt of life, 
is evolved. For the rest, its special connection with the 
Samkhya system is still, in its details, somewhat obscure, 
however well attested it is externally by the constant 
juxtaposition of ‘ Samkhya- Yoga,’ generally as a com- 
pound. Both systems appear, in particular, to have coun- 
tenanced a confounding of their purusha, iivara with the 
chief divinities of the popular religion, Rudra and Krishna* 
as may be gathered from the J^vetaivataropanishad,*® 2 * the 
Bhagavad-gfta, and many passages in the tv elf tk book of 
the Mahd-Bharata* One very peculiar side of the Yoga 


valkya-Srufiti, iii. no, Y. deBcribeB of view of literary chronology no 
himself ostensibly as the author of forcible objection can be brought 
the Ara^yaka as well as of the Yoga- against tbiB ; some of the points, 
Sdstra.] too, which he urges are not without 

It is in these and similar Upa- importance; but on the whole he 
mshads, as also in Mann’s Dharma- has greatly over-estimated the scope 
&dstra (of. Johhntgen’s Essay on the of his argument ; the question is 
Law-Book of Manu, 1863), that we still tub judice. 

have to look for the earliest germs * More particularly with regard 
and records of the atheistic SAqikhya to the Bhdgavnto, Pdllcharritra, and 
and the deistft Yoga systems. Ptfrfupata doctiines. [A Stitra of 

”*• In my paper on the ^vetriSva- the PdficharAtra school, that, Namely, 
taropanishad 1 had to leave the point of SrijnJilya (ed. by Ballantyne in the 
undetermined whether, for ths> Bibl. Jndica, 1861), is apparently 
period to which this worWwlongs, mentioned by &nqikara, Veddnta-8. 
and specially as regaids the mode- Bh. ii. 2. 45. It rests, seemingly, 
Iheistio Yoga system it embodies, an upon the Bliagavad-£lt£, and lays 
acqu^ntauoe with the oorrespondihg qpeojpl stress upon faith in -ihe Su- 
doc trines of Christianity is* to. be premeBeing^o&trtfwire); seeou it 
assumed or not ; see I. £H n L' 423. . Cowell’s note in Colebrooke's Kite. 
Lorinser, on the other'ttind, iC hi*. Ets ,i. 438. On thedevelopmentofthe 
translation of the Bnagavad-gitd -doctrine of bhakti, Wilson surmises 
(Breslau, 1869), unreservedly as- Christian conceptions to have had 
sumes suoh an aoquaintanoe in the some influence ; see my paper on the 
«ue of this poem. From the point Mm. Tip. Up., pp. 277, 368. Tbs 
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doctrine— and one which was more and more exclusively 
developed as time went on — is the Yoga practice; that is, 
the outward means, such as penances, mortifications, and 
the like, whereby this absorption into the supreme God- 
head is sought to be attained. In the epic poems, but 
especially in the Atharvopunishads, we encounter it in full 
force : Pacini, too, teaches the formation of the term yogm. 

The most flourishing epoch of the Sdmkhya-iYoga be- 
longs most probably to the first centuries of our era, the 
influence it exercised upon the development of Gnosticism 
in Asia Minor being unmistakable; while further, both 
througMhis channel and afterwards directly also, it had 
an important influence upon the growth of the Stiff philo- 
sophy * Alblnlni translated Patamjali’s work into Arabic 
at the beginning of the eleventh century, and also, it would 
appear, the Samkhya-Sdtra.f though the information we 
have as to the contents of these works does not harmonise 
with the Sanskrit originals. 

The doctrines of the two Mwidnsds appear to have been 
reduced to their present systematic shape at a later period 
than those of the Samkhya ; 268 and, as indicated by their 
respective names, in the case of the Purva-Mimdhad earlier 
than in the case of the Uttara-Mimdnsd. The essential 
purpose of both Mfmanstls is to bring the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Brdhmanas or sacred revelation into harmony 
and accord with each other. Precepts relating to practice 
form the subject of the Piirva-Mlmafisa, which is hence also 
styled Karma - Mimdn&d ; while doctrines regarding the 
essence of the creative principle and its relation to the 


Nirada-Pafiohanitra (edited in Bibl. very questionable. Besides, as we 
Ind. by K. M. Banerv a, 1861-65) i® shall presently set, in both the 
a ritual, not aphiltmophiiml , V aishpava Mimdfod-Stitr&s teaohers ere repeat- 
text-book.] edly oited who are known to us from 

* See [Lassen, / AK., ill 379 ff.J* the Vedio Stitra literature; while 
Gildemeiater, Script. Arab, ae reb, nothing of the kind occurs in either 
Ind., p. naff. *>f the S&pkhya-pravoohana-Stitra*. 

t Reinaud in the Journ. Aeiat., This does not of ooune touch the 
1844, pp. 121-124; H. M. Elliot, a -point ef the higher antiquity of the 
Hibl. Index to the Hint, of Atvham- doctrines in question ; for tfal names 
wiedan India, 1. 100. *» Kapila^ Patupjali, and Ydjnavalkya 

993 Now that the antiquity of tbs , tMjti noU^ocarry us back to a far 
extant form of tbe Sdxpkhya-SAtras;-' flsrlie^ffme than do the names 
according to Hall, has become so Jaimini and Bddardysga — namely, 
exceedingly doubtful, tbe view above into the closing phaaes of the Brut* 
espHhaed also becomes in its turn mapa literature itself. 
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universe form the subject of the Uttara-MimAfisd, which 
is hence also designated Brahma - Mimdnsd, fidriraka- 
Mimdhsd (‘ doctrine of embodied spirit ’), or also Veddnta 
(‘ end of the Veda '). The term 1 Mimansa ’ originally de- 
notes merely speculation in general ; it occurs frequently 
in this sense in the Brahmanas, and only became a technical 
expression later , 884 as is probably the case also with * Ve- 
danta/ a word first occurring in the later Upanishads, in 
the tenth book of the Taittiriya-Aranyaka, the Kathako- 
panishad, Mundakopanishad, &c. 

The Karma - Mimdnsd - Sutra is ascribed to Jaimini, 
who is mentioned in the Puranas as the revealer of the 
Sdmaveda. thousli we search in vain in Vedic literature 


for any hint of his name * 


884 In the Mahdbliishyo, mimdn- 
taba, aooording to Kaiya^a, ia to he 
taken in the sense of mUndtodm 
adhltc ; and as the term also oocurs 
therein contradistinction to aukthika, 
it might, in point of fact, refer to the 
subject of the Pfirva-Miindhud. Still 
the proper word here for one speci- 
ally devoted to such Btndies would 
rather seem to be ydfnika ; Bee 1. 
St., xdl. 455, 466. 

* With the exception of two 
probably interpolated passages in 
the (Iphya-Stitras of the IJik (see 
pp. 56-58). — Nor is there anything 
beariug on it in the Gopafidfha ot 
Pdpmi — of which, indeed, for the 
present, only a negative use can be 
made, and even this only with pro- 
per caution. But as the woid is ir- 
regularly formed (from Jeman we 
should expect Jaimoni), this circum- 
stance may here, perhaps, curry some 
weight. [Apparently it is not found 
in the Mahdbhdahya either; see /. 
St., xiii. 455. On the other hand, the 
nameJoiininioccursin the concluding 
vadda of the Sdma-vidhdna-Brdbm. 
(v. I. St. , i v. 377), and here the bearer 
of it is described as the jjisoiple of 
vydsa Pdrdlarya, and prebeptor of a 
Paushpirwjya, which answers exactly 
to the statement in the Visbpu-Pur., 
iii. 6. I, 4, where he appears as the 
teacher of Paushpiqiji (of. also Re- 


Still, of the teachers who 


ghuv., 18. 32, 33). The special re- 
lation of Jaimini to the Sdma-Veda 
appeura also from the statements in 
the Rig-Grihyas (see note 49 above), 
which agree with Vishpu-Pur., ill. 
4. 8, 9. Indeed, the Chai opa-vyfiha 
specifies a Jainiluiya recension of 
tlie Sdin&u ; and this recension ap- 
pears to be still in existence (see 
note 60 above). In the Pravara 
section of the A4val.-drauta-S., xii. 
lo, the Jaiminis are classed an be- 
longing to the Bbpgiis. — All this, 
however, does not afford us any 
direct clue to the date of our Jai- 
mini above, whose work, besides, 
is properly more related to the 
Yajur- than to the Sdma-Yeda. 
According to the Pafiohatantra, the 
* Mimdnsdkrit' Jaimini was killed 
by an elephant — a statement which, 
considering the antiquity of this 
work, is always of sums value ; al- 
though, on the other hand, unfortun- 
ately, iu oonsequence of the many 
ohonges its text has undergone, we 
have no guorautee that this parti- 
cular notioe formed part of the orig- 
inal text which found its wav to 
Persia in the sixth century (of. I. St., 
viii. 159). — There is also an astro- 
logical (Jdtaka) treatise whioh goes 
by the name of Jaimini-S&tra ; see 
Vatal. of Skr. ESS. N. ll r . Pro, 
(1874), PP 508, 5*o, 5*4, 53 2 -l 
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are cited in this Siitra — Atreya, Badari, Bddarayana, 
Labukayana (?),*“ Aitt&yana — the names of the first and 
second, at all events, may be pointed out in the Taittiriya- 
Prati^dkhya and the &rauta-Siitra of Kdtydyana respec- 
tively ; while we meet with the family of the Aitatoyanas 
in the Kaushitaki-Brdhmaiia * Bddarayana is the name 
of the author of the Brahma-Mirndfisd-Siitra ; but it 
by no means follows from the mention of him here that 
his Siitra is older than the Siitra of Jaimini ; for not only 
may the name, as a patronymic, have designated other 
persons besides, but in the Siitra of the Bralima-Mimafisa 
the case is exactly reversed, and Jaimini in his turn is 
mentioned there. All that results from this, as well as 
from the fact of each Siitra frequently citing its own 
reputed author, is rather that these Siitras were not really 
composed by these teachers themselves, but only by their 
respective schools.t The name Bddarayana is not to be 
found “ in Panini,” as has recently been erroneously as- 
serted,^; but only in the gana-pdfim to Pdnini, not a very 
sure authority for the present. — As leading expounders of 
the Jaimini-Siitra we have mention of Sabara-svamin,* 80 
and, after him, of Kunmrila-bhatta ; 286a the latter is Baid 
to have flourished prior to Samkara.f 

888 In the passage in question (vi. 288 This commentary of Sabara- 
7. 37 ) ought we not to read Ldinn- svdmin, which ia even olted by 
kiiyuimT This is the name of a t-Jaipkara (VaL&nta-S&tra-bh., iii. 3. 
teacher who is several times men- «), with the text of Jaimini itself, 
tinned in the Sdma-Sdtras ; see I. fs at present still in course of publi- 
St , iv. 384, 373. — The apparent cation in the Bibl. Ind., ed. by Ma- 
mention of Buddha in i. 2. 33 (bud- hedachandra Nydyaratna (begun in 
dha-Matrdt) is only apparent: here 1863; the last part, 1871, brings it 
the word ‘buddLa’ has nothing down to ix. I. O. — Mddhava's Jai- 
whatever to do with the name minlya-nydya-m&ld-vistara, edited by 
‘Buddha.’ — To the above names Goldstilcker (l86j ff.), is also still 
must, however, be added Kdrshpd- unfinished; see my 1 . Str., ii. 376 ff. 

I nn (iv. 3. 17, vi. 7. 35) and Kdmu- 9881 Who appears also to have 
dyana (xi. 1. 51); the former of borne the odd name of Tutdta or even 
these is found also in Kdty dyana and TutAtita. At sll events, Tautdtika, 
in the Vedduta- SUtra, the latter or Tautdtita, is interpreted by the 
only in the gana ‘ Naija.’ soholiast of the Prabodha-chandro- 

* xxx. 5, where they are charao- daya, 20. 9, ed. Brockhaus, to mean 
teriaed as the scum of the Bhpgu Kumdrila ; qpd the same explana- 
line, “pdpiMhfhd Bhfig^ndm." tion is given by Aufreoht in his 

f See Colebrooke, i. 102, 103, 328, Catalogut, p. 247, in the case of the 
and above p. 49. Tautdtitas mentioned in Mddhava’s 

t By Max Mttller in his otherwise Sai va-dar^ann-sarpgraha. 
most valuable contributions to our § See Colebrooke, i. 208 : yet the 
knowledge of Indian philosophy in tolerably modern title bhaffa awak- 
t^ie Z. D. M. O., vi. 9. ens some doubt as to this : it may 

s 
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The Brdhma-Sutra * belongs, as we have just seen, to 
B&dardyaqa The notion that creation is but Illusion, and 
that the transcendental Brahman is alone the Ileal, but 
throning in absolute infinitude without any peisonal exist- 
ence, is the fundamental doctrine of this system The 
attempt is here made to demonstrate that this doctrine 
is the end and aim of the Veda itself by bringing all Vedic 
passages into harmony with this monotheistic pantheism, 
and by refuting the various views of the Samkhya, or 
atheistic, the Yoga, or theistic, and the Nyaya or deistic 
schools, &c The notice thus taken of the other systems 
would of itself seem to prove the posteriority of the Brahma- 
Siitra , stall, it is for the present uncertain whether its 
polemic is in fact directed against these systems in the 
form m which we now have them or merely perhaps 
against the original tenets out of which these systems 
have sprung The teachers names, at least which are 
mentioned in the Brahma Siitra recur to a large extent m 
the Srauta Siitras , for example, ASmarathya in A^valaya- 
na , f Badan Karshndjim and Ka^akntsm m K&tyayana 
[see above, p 1 39], and, lastly, Atreya in the Taittirlya- 
Pratifiakhya The name Audulomi belongs exclusively 
to the Brahma^ Siitra 267 The mention of Jaimini and of 
Bddardyana himself has been alieady touched upon — 
Wmdischmann in his excellent &amkara” (Bonn, 1832) 


not have belonged to him originally 
perhaps f [According to Cowell, 
note to Colebrooke s Mttc Em , 1 
323, there aotually occur in Satpkara 
"allusions to Kuminla bhafta, it 
no direot mention of hitn +he 
title bhaffa belongs quite Bpecially 
to him 44 he is emphatically de 
signed by his title Bhufta Tor the 
reBt, this title belongs likewise to 
Bhafta Bhdskara Mirira und it 
pula, and therefore is not by any 
means 4 tolerably modern ’] 

* Thu name itself 00c ire m the 
Bhagavad gitd, xm 4, but here it 
may be taken as an appellat vp rather 
than as a proper name 
+ We haxe already seen (p ^3) 
that the Arfmarathah Kalpati is in 
stanced by Prfpinis scholiast as 


example ot the new Kalpas, in oon- 
tradistmction to the eailier ones 
and so is regarded as of the same 
age \s ith P£p m If, as u likely 
the sohohast took thu illustration 
from the Malidbhdshya [but this is 
not the case , v 7 St , xm 455] 
then this statement is important 
I may mention in passing that Alma 
rathya occurs in the gana 4 Qarga 
AmJ llom 111 the gana Bdh 1 Kfish 
T^djina in the ganas ‘ Tika ai d Upa 
ka , ’ 1 tl e latter also KdAskpitsna 
The G ma pd(ha, however is a most 
uncertain authority, aud for Priptni a 
time without we ght 
tBT It is found in the Mahdbhdshya 
also, on Pdpun, iv I 85, 78 , set 
I Si , xiu 415 
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has attempted directly to fix the age of the Brahma- Sfitra. 
For Bddarayapa bears also the additional title of Vydsa, 
whence, too, the Brahma-Siitra is expressly styled Vyasa- 
Siltra. Now, in the Samkara-vijaya — a biography of the 
celebrated Veddnta commentator SSamkara, reputed to be 
by one of his disciples — we find it stated (see Windisch- 
mann, p. 85 ; Colebrooke, i. 104) that Vydsa was the name 
of the father of 6uka, one of whose disciples was Gau<Ja- 
pada, the teacher of Govindandtha, who again was the 
preceptor of ^oipkara ; 268 so that the date of this Vydsa 
might be conjecturaUy set down as from two to three 
centuries prior to Samkara, that is, between 400 and 500 
A.D. But the point must remain for the present undeter- 
mined * since it is open to question whether this Vydsa 
ought really to be identified with Vyasa Bddarayana, 
though this appears to mi at least very probable. 259 


* BB See now in Aufrecht’s Cata- 
logue, p. 255 b , the passage in ques- 
tion from Mrirlhava's (1) Saipkara- 
vi jay a, v. 5 (rather v. 105, according 
to the ed. of the work published at 
tiombny in 1864 with Dhanapati- 
Riiri’e commentary), and ibid., p. 
227**, the same statements from 
another work. The 6aipkara-vijaya 
of Anandogiri, on the contrary, 
Aufreclit, p. 247 ff. (now also in the 
Bibl. lnd., edited by Jayandrdya^o, 
1864-1868), contains nothing of 
this. 

* ^atpknra, on Brahma-Siitra, iii. 
3. 32, mentions that A pdn tamtam as 
lived as Krishna- D vai pdyan a at the 
time of the transition from the Kali 
to the Dvdpura yuga ; and from the 
fact of his not at the same time ex- 
pressly stating that this was Vydsa 
Bdduidy.ina, author of the Brahma- 
Sdtr.i, Windischmann concludes, 
and justly, that in aarpkara’s eyes 
the two personages were distinct. 
In tlie Malid-Blidrata, on the con- 
trary, xii 12158 ff., $uka is expressly 
given as the son of Krishna Dvai- 
jiilyupa (Vydsa Pdrddarya). But the 
episode in question is certainly one 
of the very latest insertions, as is 
clear from the allusion to the Chi- 


nas and Hfipaa, the Chinese and 
Huns. 

In the meantime, the name 
Bddardyaga is only known to ooour, 
besides, in the olosing vatUa of the 
Sdtna-Vidhdna-Br. ; see I. $/., iv. 
377 ; snd here the bearer of it ap- 
pears as the disciple of PdrdAarydva- 
$o, four steps later than Vydsa Pdrd- 
darya, and three later than Jaimini, 
but, on the other hand, aB the 
teacher (I) of TdQ4> u and 6dtydyanin. 
Besides being mentioned in Jaimini, 
he is also cited in the ddjrfilya-Siitra. 
In Vardha-Mihira and Bhaftotpala 
an astronomer of this name ie re- 
ferred to ; and he, in his turn, ac- 
cording to Atifrecht ( Catalogue , p. 
329*), alludes, in a passage quoted 
from him by Utpala, to the *Yav ooo- 
tjiddhdt ,’ and, according to Kern, 
Pref, to Bpli. Saqih., p. 51, 41 ex- 
hibits many Greek words." — The 
text of the Brahma-Siitra, with 
daipkara’e commentary, has now 
been published in the Bibl. Ind ., 
edited by Roer and (from part 3) 
Rdma Ndrdyaga Vidydratna (1854- 
1865) : of the translation of both by 
K. M. Banerjea, as of that in Ballan- 
tyne’B Aphorism , only one jiart ha* 
appeared (1870). 
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In respect of their reduction to systematic shape, th« 
logical Sutras of Kanada and Gotama appear to rank 
last. But this by no means indicates that these logical 
inquiries are themselves of later origin — on the contrary, 
the other Siitras almost uniformly begin with such — but 
merely that the formal development of logic into two philo- 
sophical schools took place comparatively late. Neither 
of the schools restricts itself to logic alone; each em- 
braces, rather, a complete philosophical system, built up, 
however, upon a purely dialectical method. But as yet 
little has been done to elucidate the points of difference 
between the two in this regard. 800 The origin of the world 
is in both derived from atoms, which combine by the will 
of an arranging Power. 201 — Whether the name of the 
JJpduvcu, who are described by Strabo as contentious 
dialecticians, is to be traced to the word pramdiwL, ‘ proof/ 
as Lassen supposes, is doubtful. The word tarka, ‘ doubt/ 
again, in the Kathakopanishad, ought rather, from the 
context, to be referred to the Samkhya doctrines, and 
should not be taken in the sense, which at a later period 
is its usual one, of ‘ logic.’ In Manu too (bee Lassen, I. 
AK., i. 835), according to the traditional interpretation, 
tarkin still denotes ‘ one versed in the Mfmaiisa logic/ m 
Yet MaDU is also acquainted with logic as a distinct 


a#0 In this respect, Roer in parti- 
cular has done excellent service : in 
the copious notes to his translation 
of the VaideBhika - Sfitra he has 
throughout special regard to this 
very point (in Z. D. M. 0 ., vole 
xxi. xxii. 1867, 1868). Before 

him, Muller, with some of Bnllan- 
tyne's writings as a basis, had al- 
ready taken the same line (in vols. 
vi. an«l tii. of the same Journal, 
1852, 1853). The text of the 
VAideahika-Stitras, with the com- 
mentary, called Upaikdm, of 6aqi- 
kara-midra, appeared in Fibl, Ind. in 
i860, 1861, edited, with a gloss of 
his own, by Jaya Ndrdynna Tarka- 
pafichdnana. In the Pandit (Nos. 
32-69) there is a complete transla- 
tion of both text and commentary 
by A. E. Gough. — Jaya Ndrdyaga 
has also sinoe then (1864-65) 


edited, in the Btbl. Ind., the Nydya- 
dardami of Gotnma with the com- 
mentary of VdtBydyana (Pakshila- 
svdmin). The earlier edition (1828) 
was accompanied with the com- 
mentary of Vidvandtha. The first 
four books have been tiansluted by 
ballantyne in his Aphorimt. 

8,1 We find the atomic theory es- 
pecially developed among the Jttinns, 
and that in a materialistic form, 
yet so, that the atomic matter and 
the vital principle lire conceived 
to be in etemnl intimate connec- 
tion ; see my Essay on tbe Bbaga- 
vatl of the JuinaB, ii. 168, 176, 190, 
236. We have a mythological ap- 
plication of it in the assumption of 
a prajdpati Marichi ; see 7 . St., ix. 9. 

■» In Pdrask., ii. 6 (“vidtor 
vidheyat tarlcai cha vedah "), tarka 
is equivalent to arthavdda, mimdilsd. 
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science, as well as with the three leading methods of proof 
which it teaches, though not under the names that were 
afterwards usual. According to the most recent investiga- 
tions on the subject * “ the terms naiydyika and kevala- 
naiydyika (Pd$., il 1. 49) would point to theNydya system 
as antecedent to Pacini : " these words, however, do not 
occur in the text of Pdnini at all (which has merely the 
word hernia!), but only in his scholiast, f — Kaijdda’s 
system bears the name Vaiseshika - Stitra, because its ad- 
herents assert that viAesha, ‘ particularity,’ is predicable of 
atoms; the system of Gotama, on the other hand, is styled 
Nydya-Sutra, kclt ’ Which of the two is the older 

is still uncertain. The circumstance that the doctrines of 
the VaiSeshikas are frequently the subject of refutation 
in the Vedanta- Siitra, — whereas Gotama’s teaching is no- 
where noticed, either in the text or in the commentaries 
upon it, as stated by Oolebrooke (i. 352), — tells d priori 
in favour of the higher antiquity of the former; 208 
but whether the author of the Vedanta had these ‘doc- 
trines of Kanada’ beforo him in their systematised form, 
as ha 3 recently been assumed, J is a point still requiring 
investigation. 284 — For the rest, these two systems are at 

* By Max Muller, l c.,p, 9. as wo know at present, is first men- 

t This is one of tho cases of tioned by Mddhava. Their patro- 
which I have already spoken (p. nymias, Kdlyapa and Gautama (this 
225). form is preferable to Gotama) date, 

■ 6I In the Sdipkhya-Sdtra they it is true, from a very early time, 
are even expressly mentioned by but, beyond this, they tell us nothing, 
name (see p. 237) ; also in the sacred Of interest, certainly, although 
texts of the Jamas (v. note 249). — without decisive weight, is the idan- 
The circumstance that the Gotama- tifleabion — occurring in a late 00m- 
Sdtra does not, like the other five mentator (Aiiantayajvan) on the 
philosophical text-books, begin with Pityimedha-Sdtra of Gautama, be- 
the customary Sdtra-f or m ula, ' athd longing to the Sdma- Veda — of this 
’tab,’ may perhaps also be regarded latter Gautanm with Akshnpiida ; 
as a sign of later composition. see Burnell’s Catalogue , p. 57. — 

t M. Mttller, l. c.,p. 9 : " Whereas From Cowell’s preface to his edition 
Kaqrfda’s doctrines are there fre- of the Kueumdftjall (1864) it ap- 
quently discussed.” pears that the commentary of Pa- 

864 Inneithorof the Sdtras are there kshila-avdmin, whom he directly 
references to older toaohers whose identifies with Vritsydyana, was corn- 
names might supply some chro- posed prior to Diflndgn, that is to 
nological guidance. As regards the say (see note 2 19 above), somewhere 
names of their authors themselves, about the beginning of the sixth 
Kanddaor Kanahhuj (Ka^abhaksha) century. Uddyotaknra, who is men- 
is mentioned by Vanilm- Mihira and tioned by Subandhu in the seventh 
Saqikara, while Akskaptfda, so far century, wrote against Difintfga, and 
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present, and have been for a long time past, thoBe most in 
favour in India ; and it would also appear that among the 
philosophical writings contained in the Tibetan Tandjur, 
logical works are the most numerously represented. 

Besides these six systems, all of which won for them- 
selves a general currency, and which on the whole are 
regarded as orthodox — however slight is the title of the 
Sarakhya theory, for instance, to be so esteemed — we have 
frequent mention of certain heterodox views, as those of 
the Charvakas, Laukdyatikaa, 206 Brirhaspatyas. Of this 
last-mentioned school there must also have existed a com- 
plete system, the Barhaspatya-Siitra ; but of all this 
nothing has survived save occasional quotations, intro- 
duced with a view to their refutation, in the commentaries 
of the orthodox systems. 


We now come to the third branch of the scientific lite- 
rature, Astronomy, with its auxiliary sciences* We have 
already seen (pp. 112, 113) that astronomy was cultivated 
to a considerable extent even in Vedic times; and we 
found it expressly specified by Strabo (see pp. 29, 30) as a 
favourite pursuit of the Brahmans. It was at the same 
time remarked, however, that this astronomy was still in a 
very elementary stage, the observations of the heavens 
being still wholly confined to a few fixed stars, more espe- 
cially to the twenty-seven or twenty-eight lunar asterisms, 
and to the various phases of the moon itself. 266 The cir- 
cumstance that the Yedic year is a solar year of 360 days, 


mo did Vdehaspati - mldra in the 
tenth, and Udayana, the author of 
the KuBumdfij&li, in the twelfth 
oentury ; Bee also Cowell's note to 
Colebrooko’e Mite. Eu ., i. 28a. Gan- 
ges's Nydya-chintdmapi, the most 
important work of the later Nydva 
literature, is also placed in the 
twelfth oentury ; see Z. D. M. 0 ., 
xxvii. 168. Aultikya, given by 
Mddhava as a name for the tenets 
of Kapdda, rests on a play upon 
the word kdndda , ‘crow- eater ’ = 
vHJca. 

m In the Mabdbhdshya there is 
mention of a “var*iktl Bhdguri 
lokdyatatya ; " see I. St., xiil 343. 


A Bhdguri appears among the 
teachers cited in the Byibad-devatd. 
The Lokdyatos are also repudiated 
by the Buddhists, Northern as well 
as Southern ; v. Burnouf, Lotus dt 
la bonne Loi, pp. 409, 470. The 
Juinas, too, rank their system only 
with loiya- ( lavJeika ) knowledge; 
see above, note 249. — On the Chdi« 
vdkas, see tlio introduction of tha 
^arra-dardnna-snrpgmha 
* Sec I. St., ii. 336-287. 

,M The cosmica! or astronomioal 
data met with in the Brdhmapos nr« 
all of an extremely childish and naive 
description ; see /. St., ix. 358 ff. 
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and not a lunar year, does indeed presuppose a tolerably 
accurate observation and computation of tne sun's course ; 
but, agreeably to what has just been stated, we can hardly 
imagine that this computation proceeded upon the pheno- 
mena of the nocturnal heavens, and we must rather assume 
it to have been based upon the phenomena of the length 
or shortness of the day, &c. To the elaboration of a quin- 
quennial cycle with an intercalary month a pretty early 
date must be assigned, since the latter is mentioned in the 
Rik-Saiphitd. The idea of the four mundane ages, on the 
contrary — although its origin, from observation of the 
moon’s phases, may possibly be of extreme antiquity 867 — 
con only have attained to its complete development to- 
wards the close of the Vedic period : Megasthenes, as we 
know, found the Yuga system flourishing in full perfection. 
That the Hindd division of the moon’s path into twenty- 
seven (or twenty-eight) lunar mansions is of Chinese origin, 
as asserted by Biot (Journal des Savants, 1840, 1845 ; see 
Lassen, I. AK., i. 742 ff.), can hardly be admitted. 868 
Notwithstanding the accounts of Chinese writers, the 
contrary might equally well be the case, and the system 
might possibly have been introduced into China through 
the medium of Buddhism, especially a§ Buddhist writings 
adhere to the ancient order of the asterisms — commencing 
with KrittiM — precisely as we find it among the Chinese. 209 


587 Roth disputes this origin in his 
Essay, Die Lehre von den vier Weltal- 
tern (i860, Tiibingen). 

M8 On the questions dealt with 
in what follows, a special disoussion 
wab raised between J. B. Biot, my- 
self, Rnd Whitney, m which A. Sd- 
dillnt, Steinschueider, E. BurgeBB, 
and Max M tiller also took part. Cf. 
the Journal des i Savants for 1859, and 
Biot’s posthumous Etudes but V As- 
tronomic Jndiennt et Chinoise (1862); 
my t\\ 0 papers, Die Vedisch.cn Nach- 
richten von den Nakshatra (i860, 
1862), as also 7 . Str., ii. 172, 173 ; 
1 . St., ix. 434 ff. (1865), x. 213 ff. 


der'in Z. I). M. 0 ., xviii. (1863) * 
Mtiller in Pref. to vol. iv. of nil edi- 
tion of the Rik (1862); Sddillot, 


Courtes Observations sur quelques 
Points de VHistoire de V Astronomic 
(1863) ; and, l.iatly, Whitney in the 
second vol. of hU Oriental and IAm • 
guistic Studies (1874). To the view* 
expressed above I still essentially 
adhere ; Whitney, too, inclines to- 
wards them. In favour of Cbaldae 
having been the mother - country 
of the system, one circumstance, 
amongst others, tells with especial 
force, viz., that from China, India, and 
Babylon we have precisely the same 
accounts of the length of the longest 
day ; whilst the statements, e.g. t in 
the Bundehesch, on this head, exbi- 


been confirmed ; the Chinese list 
commences with Cbitrd (i.e., the 
autumnal equinox), or UttarfehifhiU 
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To me, however, the moBt probable view is that these lunar 
mansions are of Chaldsan origin, and that from the Chal- 
deans they passed to the Hindtis as well as to the Chinese. 
For the of the Book of Zings, and the of the 
Book of Job, 170 which the Biblical commentators errone- 
ously refer to the zodiac, are just the Arabic JjU*, ‘ man- 
sions ; ’ and here even Biot will hardly suppose a Chinese 
origin. The Indians may either have brought the know- 
ledge of these lunar mansion* jntth them into India, or else 
have obtained it at a later time through the commercial 
relations of the Phoenicians with the Panjib, At all events, 
they were known to the Indians from a very early period, 
and as communication with China is altogether inconceiv- 
able at a time when the Hindiis were perhaps not even 
acquainted with the mouths of the Ganges, Chinese influ- 
ence is here quite out of the question. The names of some 
of these asterisms occur even in the Rik-Samhita (and that 
under peculiar forms); for example, the Aghds, i.e., Maghds, 
and the Arjunyau, t.e., Phalgunyau~-& name also applied 
to them in the Satapatha-Brahmana — in the nuptial hymn, 
mandala x. 85. 13; further, Tishya in mandala v. 54. 13, 
which, however, is referred by Sayana to the sun (see also 
x. 64. 8). The earliest complete enumeration of them, with 
their respective regents, is found in the Taittirfya-Saip- 


(the winter solstice), both of which 
rather correspond to an arrangemont 
in whioh Revatl passes ae the sign of 
the vernal equinox; see my first Essay 
on the Nakehatron, p. 300. — Cl. here 
also the account of the twenty-eight 
lunar asterisms, contained in a letter 
from Wassiljew to Sohiefner (see the 
latter’s Qerman translation of the 
Preface to Wassiljew 's Russian ren- 
dering of Tdranith&’e history of Bud- 
dhism, pp. 30-32, 1869), aud commu- 
nicated, according to the commentary 
on the Buddhistic Lexicon Mahft- 
vyutpatti, from the book Sannipdta 
(Chinese Ts-tei-king). According 
to this acoount, it was the astrono- 
mer Kharohpia (aes's-lip) — a name 
which, as woll as that of XaruBtr, 
who, as Armenian authorities state, 
originated the science of astro- 


nomy in Ch&ldma, Wassiljew com- 
pares with Zoroaster, but in whioh 
I am inclined rather to look for 
the Kraushtuki whose acquaint- 
ance wc make in the Atlmrva-PuriS. 
(see Lit. C. Bl., 1869, p. 1497)— 
who arranged the constellations in 
the order quoted in the Dictionary 
in question, that is, beginning with 
Kfittikd. Afterwards there came 
another Rishi, Kdla (Time 1 ), who 
set up a new theory in tegard to the 
motion of the constellations, and so 
in oourse of time Chitrd oame to be 
named as the first asterism. To all 
appearanoe, this actually proves the 
late, and Buddhistic, origin of tha 
Chinese Kio-list ; see Nakahatnu, i. 
306. 

wo On this point see specially 7 . 
St., x. 317 . 
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hitd ; a second, which exhibits considerable variation in 
the names, betokening a later date, occurs in the Atliarva- 
Saiphitd and the Taitfciriya-Brdhmaija ; the majority of the 
names are also given in Pacini This latter list contains 
for the most part the names employed by the later astro- 
nomers ; and it is precisely these later ones that are enu- 
merated in the so-called Jyotisha or Vedic Calendar (along 
with the zodiacal signs ^oo !). To this latter treatise an 
importance has hitherto bee^attributed to which its con- 
tents do not entitle it. Should my conjecture be confirmed 
that the Lagadha, Lagata, whose system it embodies, is 
identical with the Lat who is mentioned by Albirdni as 
the author of the ancient Siirya-Siddhdnta [see, however, 
p. 258 n.], then it would fall in the fourth or fifth century 
of our era ; and even this might almost seem too high an 
antiquity for this somewhat insignificant tract, which has 
only had a certain significance attached to it on account 
of its being ranked with the Veda.* 

A decided advance in astronomical science was made 
through the discovery of the planets. The earliest men- 
tion of these occurs, perhaps, in the Taittirfya-Arayyaka, 
though this is still uncertain ; 271 beyond this, they are not 
noticed in any other work of the Vedic period. 272 Manu’s 

* This is why it adhereB to the old on the Jyotisha, p. IO, /. St., ix. 363, 
order of the lunar asterisms, ns is 442, x. 239, 240. — The two Rik paB- 
done even at the present day iu writ- sages which are thought by Alf. 
ings that bear upon the Veda. [Ao- Ludwig, in his recently published 
cording to the speoiul examination of Nachrichtcn dea Riff - untl Atharva- 
the various points hero involved, in Veda ilber Qeogi'aphic, due., dea alten 
the introduction to my Rssay on the. Indiana , to contain an allusion to the 
Jyotisha (1862), a Bomewhat earlier planets (i. 105 IO, X. 55. 3), can 
term is possible; assuming, of course, hardly have any such referenoe. 
as I there do, that those verses which Neither the &dty£yanaka, oited by 
betoken Qreek influence do not Sdyana to i. 105. 10, nor Sdyapa 
really belong to the text as it origi- himself, hasany fchoughtof theplaneta 
nally stood. The author appears here (ru« 7 . St., ix. 363 n.). For the 
occasionally also under the name l d%vichaid grahdli* of Ath. 8., 19. 9. 
Lagaddohdrya ; see above, p. 61, 7, the Ath. Pariiish(as offer other 

note.] parallels, showing that here too the 

m The passages referred to are, in planets are not to be thought of, 
fact, to be understood in a totally especially as immediately afterwards, 
different sense ; see I. St, ix. 363, x. in v. io, the *grahdi chdndramaadh 
*7 1. . . dditydh . . rdhuvd ’ are enume- 

171 The Maitrdyaiji-Up. forms the rated, where, distinctly, the allusion 
single exception, but that only in its is only to eclipses. This particular 
last two books, described as khila ; seotion of the Ath. S. (19. 7) is, 
see above, notes 103, 104. On the moreover, quite a late production ; 
subject itself, see further my Essay see I. St., iv. 433 n. 
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law-book is unacquainted with them ; Yajnavalkya's Code, 
however — and this is significant as to the difference in 
age of these two works — inculcates their worship ; in the 
dramas of Kdlidasa, in the Mrichhakati and the Mahd- 
Bharata, as well as the Ramayana, they are repeatedly 
referred to.* Their names are peculiar, and of purely 
Indian origin; three of them are thereby designated as 
sons respectively of the Sun (Saturn), of the Earth (Mars), 
and of the Moon (Mercury) ; and the remaining two as 
representatives of the two oldest families of Rishis, — Afi- 
giras (Jupiter) and Bhrigu (Venus). The last two names 
are probably connected with the fact that it was the adhe- 
rents of the Atharva-Veda — which was likewise specially 
associated with the Rishis Aflgiras and Bhrigu — who at this 
time took the lead in the cultivation of astronomy and 
astrology.t Besides these names others are also common ; 
Mars, for example, is termed ‘ the Red ;’ Venus, * the White* 
or * Beaming;’ Saturn, ‘the Slow-travelling;’ this last 
being the only one of the names that testifies to any real 
astronomical observation. To these seven planets (sun 
and moon being included) the Indians addr d two others, 
Rahu and Ketu, the * head ’ and * tail ’ respectively of the 
monster who is conceived to be the cause of the solar 
and lunar eclipses. The name of the former, Rahu, first 
occurs in the Chhandogy opanishad , 273 though here it can 
hardly be taken in the sense of ‘ planet ; ’ the latter, on the 
contrary, is first mentioned in Ydj navalkya. But this num- 
ber nine is not the original number, — if indeed it be to the 
planets that the passage of the Taittirfya-Aranyaka, above 
instanced, refers — as only seven (aapta surydh) are there 
mentioned. The term for planet, graha, ‘ the seizer,’ is 
evidently of astrological origin ; indeed, astrology was the 
focus in which astronomical inquiries generally converged, 
and from which they diew light and animation after the 
practical exigencies of worship had been once for all satis- 
fied. Whether the Hindiis discovered the planets inde- 


• In Pdp., iv. 2. 26, iulcra mi^ht nify ‘an nstrologcr;' see DaAa* 
be referred to the planet &ukra, but kumdra, ed. Wilson, p. 162. II. 
it is preferable to take it in the sense 171 Cf. also ftdhuln mb the name of 
of Soma-juice. Buddha’s son, who, however, also 

f Whence Bhirgava came to sig- appears as Ldghula ; see /. Bt., iiL 

130, 149. 
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pendently, or -whether the knowledge came to them from 
without, cannot as yet be determined ; but the systematic 
peculiarity of the nomenclature points in the meantime to 
the former view . 874 

It was, however, Greek influence that first infused a real 
life into Indian astronomy. This occupies a much more 
important position in relation to it than has hitherto been 
supposed; and the fact that this is so, eo ipso implies 
that Greek influence affected other branches of the litera- 
ture as well, even though we may be unable at present 
directly to trace it elsewhere . 876 Here it is necessary to 
insert a few particulars as to the relations of the Greeks 
with the Indians. 

The invasion of the Panjdb by Alexander was followed 
by the establishment of the Greek monarchies of Bactria, 
whose sway, in the period of their prime, extended, al- 
though only for a brief season, over the Panj&b as far 
as Gujarat . 270 Concurrently therewith, the first Seleu- 
cida?, as well as the Ptolemies, frequently maintained 
direct relations, by means of ambassadors, with the court 
of Pataliputra ; * and thus it comes that in the inscriptions 


174 Still it liaB to be remarked that 
in the Atharva- PariAiah^ ae, which, 
with the Jyotisha, represent the 
oldest remains of Indian astrology, 
the sphere of influence of the planets 
appears in special connection with 
their Greek names ; see I. St., vni. 
413, 3*9- 

878 Cf. my paper, Jndmhc Beitrdijc 
zur Orzchirkte der Aussj/rache den 
Grucliitc/ien intb oMonatsbcrichte dir 
Berl. Acad., 1871, p. 613, translate d 
in Jnd. Antiq., 11. 143 ff., 1873. 

874 According to Goldstilcker, Ihe 
statement in the Mahdbhdsbya as to 
a then recent siege of Sdketa (Oude) 
by a Yavana prince has reference to 
Menander; while the accounts in 
the Yuga-Purdna of the Qdrgi Saip- 
hitd even speak of an expedition of 
the Yavanae as far as Pd(aliputra. 
But then the question arises, whether 

S f the Yavanas it is really the 
reeks who are meant (see I. Str., 
ii. 348), or possibly merely their 
Indo-Scythian or other successors, 


to whom the name was afterwards 
transferred ; see I. St., xiii. 306, 
307 ; also note 202 above. 

* Thus Megasthenes waB sent by 
Selpucus to Chandragupta (d. B.O. 
291); DeiniachuB, again, by An- 
tioch us, ai d Dionysius, and most 
piobnbly BubiHb also, by Ptolemy II. 
to ' AntTpoxdrqt, Amitroghdta, son 
of Chandragupta. [Antiocbus con* 
eluded an alliance with 2 w$aya- 
a^vas, Bubhagasena (?). Seleucus 
even gave Chandragupta his daugh- 
ter to wife; Lnssen, I. AK., ii. 
208; Talboys Wheeler, History oj 
India ( 1 874), p. 177. In the retinue 
of this Greek princess there of 
course came to Pdfaliputra Greek 
damsels as her waiting-maids, and 
these must have found particular 
favour in the eyes of the Indians, 
especially of their princes. For not 
only are wapffiroi eittidets rpds iraX- 
\aida.v mentioned as an article of 
trnffic for India, but in Indian in- 
scriptions also we find Yavana girls 
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of Piyadasi we find mention of the names of Antigonus, 
Magas, Antiochus, Ptolemy, perhaps even of Alexander 
himself (cf. "p. 179), ostensibly as vassals of the king, 
which is of course mere empty boasting. As the result 
of these embassies, the commercial intercourse between 
Alexandria and the west coast of India became particu- 
larly brisk ; and the city of Ujjayini, 'Ofavij, rose in con- 
sequence ’to a high pitch of prosperity. Pliilostratus, in 
his life of Apollonius of Tyana — a work written in the 
second century A.D., and based mainly on the accounts of 
Damis, a disciple of Apollonius, who accompanied the 
latter in his travels through India about the year 50 A.D — 
mentions the high esteem in which Greek literature was 
held by the Bmhmans, and that it was studied by almost 
all persons of tne higher ranks. (Reinaud, Mdm. $ur VIndc , 
pp. 85, 87.) This is not very high authority, it is true 
[cf. Lassen, I. AK. } iii. 358 ff.]; the statement may be an 
exaggeration, but still it accords with the data which we 
have now to adduce, and which can only be explained 
upon the supposition of a very lively intellectual inter- 
change. For the Indian astronomers regularly speak of 
the Yavanas as their teachers : but whether this also ap- 
plies to Paraiara, who is reputed to be the oldost Indian 
astronomer, is still uncertain. To judge from the quota- 
tions, he computes by the lunar mansions, and would 
seem, accordingly, to stand upon an independent footing. 
But of Garga,* who passes for the next oldest astronomer, 

specified as tribute; while iu Indian * The name of Parddara, rb well 
literature, and especially in Kdli- os that of Garga, belong only to 
ddsa, we are informed that Indian the iHut eta^e of Vedio literature, to 
princes were waited upon by Ya- the Arapyakas and the Sfttras : is 
vanls ; Lassen, /, AK., n, 551, 957, tlin earlier works neither of the two 
1159, and my Preface to the MdU- names is mentioned. The family 
vikd, p. xlvu. The mi tier of these of the Parddaras is represented with 
damsels being devoted to Eros, it paitioular frequency in the later 
is not a very far-fetched conjecture members of the varifas of the &ita- 
that it may have been owing to patha-Brdhmapa : a Garga and a 
their influence that the Uindd god Parddara are also named in the 
of Love, like the Greek Eros, bears Anukraraapi as Risbis of several 
a dolphin (makara) on his banner, hymns of the Ijjtik, and another 
and, like him, is the son of the P.inttarn appears in Pdpini as author 
goddess of Beauty -, see Z. D. M. 0 , of the Bhiksbu-Sfltra; see pp. 143, 
xiv. 269. (For makara = dolphin, 185. [The Gargns must have played 
see Joum. Bomb. Br R A. S , v. u very important part at the time of 
33, 34; 7 . Str., ii. 169); and cf. the Mahdbhdshya, in the eyes of the 
further /. St., ix. 380.] author at all events ; for on almost 
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an oft-quoted verse has come down to us* in which he 
extols the Yavanas on account of their astronomical 
knowledge. The epic tradition, again, gives as the earliest 
astronomer the Asura Maya, and asserts that to him the 
sun-god himself imparted the knowledge of the stars. I 
have already elsewhere (/. St., ii. 243) expressed the con- 
jecture that thiB ‘Asura Maya’ is identical with the 
‘ Ptolemaios ’ of the Greeks ; since this latter najne, a* we 
see from the inscriptions of Piyadasi, became in Indian 
‘ Turamaya,* out of which the name ‘ Asura Maya’ might 
very easily grow; and since, by the later tradition (that 
of the Jnana-bhdskara, for instance) this Maya is dis- 
tinctly assigned to Romaka-pura* in the West. Lastly, 
of the five Siddhantas named as the earligpt astronomi- 
cal systems, one — the Romaka-Siddhdnta^s denoted, by 
its very name, as of Greek origin ; while a r second — the 
PauliSa-Siddhanta — is expressly stated by Albfninff to 
hove been composed by Paulus al Yiindnf, and is accotd- 
ingly, perhaps, to be regarded as a translation of the 
Elaaymyij of Paulus Alexandrinus. 277 The astronomers 

every occasion when it is a question acquainted with the name, he would* 
of a patronymio or other similar soaicely have failed to make a 
affix, tlieii name is introduced similar use of it to that found in the 
among those given ns examples ; Mnhd-Bhdrata. [Cf. my Essay on 
boo 7 . St , xiii. 410 ff. In the the Ildindyapa, p. 23 ff.] 
Atharva-PaiiihshtnH, also, we find + A lbirfini resided a considerable 
Gal ga, GArgyn, Vriddlm-Q&rgn cited: time in India, in the following of 
these latter Gargas uie manifestly Mahmtid of Ghasna, and acquired 
very closely related to the above- there a very aocurate knowledge of 
mentioned Garga the astronomer. Sanskrit and of Indian literature, of 
See further Kern, Pref. to Vardha- which he haa left us a very valuable 
Mihira's Bfih. Sa^ih , p. 31 ff. ; 7 account, written A.D. 1031. Ex* 
Str , ii. 347 ] tracts from this highly important 

See my OaUd. of the Sanak. work were communicated by Reinaud 
MSS. in the Bcrl. Lib., p 288. In in the Joum, A riot, for 1844, and 
nfcienoe to the name Romaka, I in liis Mim. tur I’Inde in 1849 [also 
mny mfike on observation in passing, by Woepcke, ibid., 1863] : the text, 
Whereas, in Mnhd-Bhdruta xii, promised so long ago as 1843, and 
10308, the Raumyns m e said to most eagerly looked for ever sinoe, 
have been created from the roma- has, unfortimuteiy, not os yet ap- 
I blpaa (‘hair-pores’) of Vlrabhndra, penred. [Ed. Saohau, of Vienna, is 
at the destruction of DaliBha’s sac- at present engaged in editing it; and, 
rifice, at the time of Rdmdyapa i. from his energy, we may now at 
55. 3, their name must have been length expect that this grievoua 
still unknown, sinoe other tribes want will be speedily supplied ] 
are there represented, on n like 877 Such n direot connection of 
occasion, as springing from the the Pulisa • Siddhanta with the 
ruma-htpat. Had the author been Eivoyaryi) is attended with difficulty, 
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and astronomical works just instanced — Garga, Maya, the 
llomaka-Siddhdnta, and the PauliSa-Siddhanta — are, it 
is true, known to us only through isolated quotations; 
and it might still be open to doubt, perhaps, whether 
in their case the presence of Greek influence can really 
be established * although the assertion, for instance, that 
PuliSa, in opposition to Aryabhata, 278 began the day at 
midnight, is of itself pretty conclusive as to his Western 
origin. But all doubt disappears when we look at the 
great mass of Greek words employed in his writings by 
Vardha-Mihira, to whom Indian astronomers assigned, in 
Albininf s day, as they still do in our own,* the date 504 
A.D.— employed, too, in a way which clearly indicates that 
they had long been in current use. Nay, one of his works 
— the Hord-Sastra — even bears a Greek title (from &prj ) ; 
and in it he not only gives the entire list of the Greek 
names of the zodiacal signs and planets, t but he also 
directly employs several of the latter — namely, Ara , 
Asphujit, and Kona . — side by side with the Indian names, 
and just as frequently as he does these. The signs of the 

from the fact that the quotations work (GanUa-pAda, v. i). This 
from PuliAa do not accord with it, was pointed out by Bhdu Ddji in 
being rather of an astronomical thau J. R. A. S. t i. 392 (1864). 
an antrologioal description. That * See Coiebrooke, ii. 461 (415 ed. 
the E/craywy^, however, wan itself Cowell). 

known totheHindfta.m Home form or + These are the following : Kriya 
other, finds support in the circuni- icpids, Tdvuri raCpot, Jitvma SlSupot, 
stance that it alone contains nearly Kulira ic6\ovpos (T), Leya \iuv, Pd- 
the whole of the technical terms thonairapBi*oi, Jtika [vybv, Kaurpya 
adopted by Indian astronomy from oicopirlos, Taubshilca to£ 6 tt)$, Akokera 
the Greek ; see Kern’s Prefaoe to alydKfput, Hpidrogn vSpo\6ot, Ittha 
his edition of Vnrdha - Mihira’s further, Rtli “HXtos, Himna 

Bftliat-Saiph., p. 49 — Considerable 'L/j/xfjr, Ara "A pi/t, K09.1 K pivot, 
interest attaches to the argument J you Z«J*, Asphujit ’A (ppoSlnj. 
put forward by H. Jacobi in bis These names were made known so 
tract, De A strologiae Indices Jlord long ago as 1827 by C. M. Wliish, 
Appellatm Originihus (Bonn, 1872), in the first part of the Transaction 1 
to the effect that the .system of the of the lAt<rary Society of Madras, 
twelve mansions occurs first in Fir- and have since been frequently pub- 
miciiH Materuus (a.d. 330-354), and lislied ; see in particular Loaien, in 
that consequently the Indian Hord- Zeitsch. f. d. Kunde des Morg., iv. 
texts, in which these are of such 306, 318 (1842) ; lately again in my 
fundamental Bignificanoe, oan only Catal. of the SanBk. MSS. in the 
have been composed at a still later Berl. Lib , p. 238. — Hard and ken- 
date. dra had long previously been iden- 

m This, and not Aryabhata, is tified by Tdre Pous with (bpj and 
the proper spelling of his name, as Kbrpar ; see Lettres Ed if., 26. 236, 
Is shown by the metre in bis own 237, Paris, 1743. 
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zodiac, on the contrary, he usually designates by their 
Sanskrit names, which are translated from the Greek. 
He has in constant use, too, the following technical terms, 
all of which are found employed in the same sense in 
the Elaar/toyi] of Paulus Alexandrinus, viz.,* dfikdna = 
h&cavos, liptd = \enr >$, anaphd = dvtuf>^ } sunaphd = 
avva<j>rj, durudhard = Sopvfopla, kemadruma (for kr&ma- 
dujna) = 'Xprjp.aT capos, 3 ™ vest = <f>aat<; t Jcendra = tcevrpov, 
dpoklima = diroicXtfta, panaphard = iwavaifropd, trikona 
= rpCywvos, hibuka = irrroyeLov, jdmitra = BiAperpov, 
dyutam = Bvtov, meshurafia = fieaovpavrifia. 

Although most of these names denote astrological re- 
lations, still, on the other hand, in the division of the 
heavens into zodiacal signs, decani , and degrees, they com- 
prise all that the Hindis lacked, and that was necessary 
to enable them to cultivate astronomy in a scientific spirit. 
And accordingly we find that they turned these Greek 
aids to gobd account ; rectifying, in the first place, the 
order of their lunar astorisms, which was no longer in ac- 
cordance with reality, so that the two which came last in 
the old order occupy the two first places in the new ; and 
even, it would seem, in some points independently ad- 
vancing astronomical science further than the Greeks 
themselves did. Their fame spread in turn to the West; 
and the AndubariuB (or, probably, Ardubarius), whom the 
Chronicon Pascltale + places in primeval times as the 
earliest Indian astronomer, is doubtless none other than 
Aryabhata, the rival of Pulifo, who is likewise extolled 
by the Arabs under the name Arjabahr. For, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, the Arabs were in astronomy 
the disciples of the Hindis, from whom they borrowed 
the lunar mansions in their new order, and whose Sid- 
dhantas (Sindhends) they frequently worked up and 
translated, — in part under the supervision of Indian astro- 
nomers themselves, whom the Khalifs of Bagdad, &c., 
invited to their courts. The same tKing took place also 


* See I. St., ii. 254. nally dates from the time of Con- 

m Rather = Ktvi&pofjAi, accord* Btnntiue (330) ; it underwent, bow- 
ing to Jaoobi, l. e. To this list be* ever, a fresh recension under Hera* 
longs, further, the word harija = clius (610-641), and the name 
dptftor; Kern, l. 0., p. 29. Andtibarlus may have been intro- 

t The Ohronicon Patehale nomi- duced then. 
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in regard to Algebra and Arithmetic in particular, in both 
of which, it appears, the Hindiis attained, quite' indepen- 
dently , 280 to a high degree of proficiency . 281 It is to them 
also that we owe the ingenious invention of the numerical 
symbols,* which in like manner passed from them to the 


m But of. Oolebrooke in hia 
famous paper On the Algebra of the 
Hindoo (1817) in Hite, Ktt., ii. 446, 
401 ed. Cowell. Woopcke, indeed 
(M 6 m. tur la propagation det Chiffres 
Indient, Paris, 1803, pp. 75-91), is 
of opinion that the account in the 
Lalita - Vistara of the problem 
solved by Buddha on the occasion 
of hiB marriage-examination, rela- 
tive to the number of atoms in the 
length of a yojana, is the h.isiH 
of the ‘ Areuarius ’ of Archimedes 
(B 0. 287-212). But the nge of the 
Lalita - Vistara is by no means so 
well ascertained that the reverse 
might not equally well be the case; 
see 1 . St., viii. 325, 326 ; Reinaud, 
Mim. tur I’Indf, p. 303. 

181 The oldest known trace of 
these ocours, curiously, in Pifigala’s 
Treatise on Prosody, in the lost chap- 
ter of which (presumably a later addi- 
tion), the permutations of longs and 
shorts poBHible in a metre with a 
fixed number of syllables are set 
forth iu an enigmatical form ; see 
1 . St., viii. 425 ff., 324-326.— On 
geometry the Sulva-Sfitras, apper- 
taining to the ^rauta ritual, furnish 
highly remarkable information ; see 
Thibaut’s Address to the Aryan 
Section of the London International 
Congress of Orientalists, in the 
special number of TrUbner't Ameri- 
can and Oriental Literary Record, 
1874, pp. 27, 28, according to which 
these Sfitras even contain attempts 
at squaring the circle. 

* The Indian figures from 1-9 
are abbreviated forms of the initial 
letters of the numerals themselves 
[cl. the similar notation of the 
musloal tones] : the cero, too, has 
arisen out of the first letter of the 
word ititiya, 1 empty * [it occurB even 
in Piflgala, L c. It is the decimal 


place- value of these figures whioh 
gives them their special significance. 
Woepcke, in his above-quoted Him. 
tur la jropag. det Chiffiret Indient 
( Journ . Asiat., 1863), is of opinion 
that even prior to their adoption by 
the Arabs they had been obtained 
from India by the Neo-Pythagoreans 
of Alexandria, and that the so- 
called Gobar figures are traceable to 
them. But against this it has to be 
1 eiuiii ked that the figures in ques- 
tion are only one of the latest stages 
of Indian numerical notation, and 
that a great many other notations 
preceded them. Accmdmg to Ed- 
ward ThomaB, in the Journ. Atiat. 
for the same year (1863), the earliest 
instances of the use of these figures 
belong to the middle of the seventh 
century ; whereas the employment 
of the older numerical symbols is 
demonstrable from the fourth cen- 
tury downwards See also I. St., viii. 
165, 256. The character of the 
V.dahhl Plates seems to be that 
whose letters most closely approach 
the forms of the figures. Burnell 
his quite recently, in his Elem. S. 
L.d. Pal., p. 46 ff., questioned alto- 
gether the connection of the figures 
with the first letters of the nume- 
rals ; and he supposes them, or 
rather the older ‘Cave Numerals,* 
from which he direotly derives 
them, to have been introduced from 
Alexandria, “ together with Greek 
Astrology." In this I cannot iu the 
meantime agree with him ; see my 
remarks in the Jmacr Lit. Z., 1875, 
No. 24, p. 419. Amongst other 
things, I there call special attention 
to the circumstance that Hermann 
Hankel, in his excellent work (pos- 
thumous, unfortnuately), Zur Oe~ 
tchichte dtr MathematOc (1874), p. 
329 ff., declares Woepcke’ s opinion 
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Arabs, and from these again to European scholars.* 81 By 
these lattefr, who were the disciples of the Arabs, frequent 
allusion is made to the Indians, and uniformly in terms of 
high esteem ; and one Sanskrit word even — uchcha, signi- 
fying the apex of a planet's orbit — has passed, -though in 
a form somewhat difficult to recognise ( aux , genit. augis ), 
into the Latin translations of Arabian astronomers 888 (see 
Eeinaud, p. 325). 

As regards the age and order of sequence of the vari- 
ous Indian astronomers, of whom works or fragments of 
works still survive, we do not even here escape from the 
uncertainty which everywhere throughout Indian literature 
attends questions of the kind. At their head stands the 
Aryabhata already mentioned, of whose writings we possess 
at present only a few sorry scraps, though possibly fuller 
fragments may yet in course of time be recovered. 284 He 
appears to have been a contemporary of Puli^aj and, in 
any case, he was indebted to Greek influence, since he 
reckons by the zodiacal signs. According to Albfrdnf, he 


to tlie effect that the N<o- Pytha- 
goreans were acquainted with the 
nrw figures having place-value, and 
with the zero, to be erroneous, and 
the entire passage in BoethiuH on 
whioli this opinion is grounded to 
be an interpolation of the tenth or 
eleventh oentury]. 

Ma See also Woepoke, Sur V Intro- 
duction de VArithmStique Indienne 
en Occident (Home, 1859). 

ns As also, aooording to Reinaud’a 
ingenious oonjeoture (p. 373 ff.), the 
name of Ujjayiul itself — through a 
misreading, namely, of the Arabic 
t j \] as Arm, Arim, whereby the 
* meridian of Ujjnyini ’ became the 
‘ covpole d'Arin .’ 

*** The researches of Whitney in 
Jour. Am. Or. Soc., vi. 560 ff. (i860), 
and of Bbdu Driji in J. R. A. S., i. 
392 ff (1865), have brought us full 
light'Upon this point. From these 
it appears that of Aryabhata there 
are still extant the Daiagiti-S&tra 
and the Arydehfatota, both of wbioh 
have been already edited by Korn 
(1874) under the title Aryabkafiya, 


together with the commentary of 
Puram£dl£var& ; of. A. Barth in the 
Revue Critique, 1875, pp. 241-25?. 
According to his own aooount therein 
given, Aryabhata was born a.d. 476, 
lived in Eastern India at Kusuma- 
pura (Palibothra), and composed this 
work at the early age of twenty-three. 
In it he teaoheB,amongstother things, 
a quite peculiar numerical notation 
by means of letters. — The larger work 
extant under the title Arya - Sid- 
dhdnta in eighteen adhudya* is evi- 
dently a subsequent production ; see 
Hall in Journ. Am. Or. Soc., vi. 
556 (i860), and Aufreoht, Catalogue, 
pp. 325, 326 : Bentley thinks it was 
not composed until ▲.!>. 1322, and 
Bhdu Ddji, l. e., pp. 393, 394, be- 
lieves Bentley "was here fur once 
correct." — Wilson, Mack. Cod., i 
1 19, and Lassen, I. AK., ii. 1136, 
speak also of a commentary by Arya- 
bhata on the Stirya-Siddhtfnta : this 
is doubtless to be ascribed to Laafoir 
Aryabhata (Bhdu Ddjl, p. 405). See 
also Kern, Pref. to B|*m- Sarph., p. 
59 ff. 


B 
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was a native of Kusumapura, i.e,, Pataliputra, and belonged 
consequently to the east of India. Together with him, 
the authors of the following five Siddh&ntas are looked 
upon as ancient astronomers— -namely, the unknown* 
author of the Brahma- Siddhdnta or Paitdmaha-Siddhdnta ; 
next, the author of the Sav/ra- Siddhdnta, who is called 
Ldt by Alblrtinl, and may possibly be identical with the 
Lagata, Lagadha mentioned as author of the Vedanga 
treatise Jyotisha, as well as with Lddha, a writer occasion- 
ally quoted by Brahmagupta ;t further, Puli£a, author of 
the PanliSa-Siddhdnta ; and lastly, ^rishena and Vishnu- 
chandra, to whom the Romaka-Siddhdnta and 1 the Vasishfha - 
Siddhdnta — works said to be based upon Aryabhata’s 
system** — are respectively attributed. Of these five Sid- 
dhantas, not one seems to have survived. There exist 
works, it is true, bearing the names Brahma-Siddhdnta, 
Vasishtha-Siddhdnta, Sdry a- Siddhdnta and Bomaka-Sid- 
dhanta ; but that these are not the ancient works so en- 
titled appears from the fact that the quotations from the 
latter, preserved to ns by the scholiasts, are not contained 
in them . 288 In point of fact, three distinct Vasishtha-Sid- 
dhdntas, and, similarly, three distinct Brahma-Siddhdntas, 

* Alblrfni names Brahmagupta The present only the S6rya Siddhdnta 
aa the author of thla Brahma-Sld- haa been published, with Rallgani- 
dhdnta; but this ia erroneous. Per- tha'e commentary, m the Bibl. Ind . 
haps Reinaud haa miaundentood the (1854-59), ed. by Fitzedward Hall 
paaaage (P- 332)< „ and Bdpu Deva £dsti in ; also a trans- 

t L4|fef may very well have arisen lation by the latter, ibid. (1860, 
out of *IZgadha ; [the form Ld(.v, 1861). Simultaneously there ap- 
Bbwever, aee Kern, Pref. to Brih. peered in the Journ, Am. Or. 80c., 
Sazph., p. 53, points rather to Aa/xin}]. vol. tl, a translation, nominally by 

**■ Aa also upon L dfa, Vsaish^ha, Eb. Burgess, with an excellent and 
and Vijayanaudin, Moording to very thorough commentary by W. 
Bhtfu iMji, I. *«., f. 408. In the D. Whitney, who has recently (see 
latter’s opinion the Romaha-Sid- Oriental and Linguistic (Studies, ii. 
dhdnta is to be assigned to Sake 427 360) aasumed " the entire responsi- 
(A.D. 505), and was n composed iu bility for that publication in all ita 
aooordanoe with the work of some parte." In his view, p. 326, the 
Roman or Graek author." Bbaftot- Sfirya-BiddhAuta ie "one of the 
p4r likewise mentions, amongst most ancient and original of the 
* others, wYavanetfvara Sphujidhvaia works which present the modem 
(or Aeph"), a name in whioh Bhau aatronomioal science of the Hindus 
f Ddjl looks lor a Speusippus, but but how far the existing text "ia 
Xern (Pref, to B|ih* Saipn., p. 48) identical in substance and extent 
fo&an AgAffedisiua. with that of the original Shrya-Bid- 

’ ■* Bee db this point Kern, Pref. dhinta" ia for the preaent doubtful 
fo Brih* Saiph., pp. 43-50. Up to 0 f. Kern, I. e., pp. 44-46. 
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ora cited. One of these last, which expressly purports to 
be a recast* of an earlier work, has for its author Brahma- 
gupta, whose date, according to Albirdnlj fe the year A.D. 
664, which corresponds pretty closely with the date assigned 
to him by the modern astronomers of Ujjayini, a.d. 628. 187 
To him also belongs, according to Alblrdnl,t a work named 
Ahargana, corrupted by the Arabs into Arkand. This 
Arkand, the Sindhends (i.e., the five Siddhantas), and the 
system of Arjabahr (Aryabhata) were the works which, 
os already remarked, were principally studied and in part 
translated by. the Arabs in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
— On the other hand, the Arabs do not mention Varaha- 
Mihira, although he was prior to Brahmagupta, as the 
latter repeatedly alludes to him, and although he gathered 
up the teaching of these five Siddhdntas in a work which 
is hence styled by the commentators Paftthcmddhdntikd, 
but which he himself calls by the name Karana. This work 
seems to have perished, 288 and only the astrological works 
of Varaha-Mihira have coine down to us — namely, the 
Samhit&i and the fford-tidstra. The latter, however, is 


* Alblrtiul give# a notice of the 
contents of this recast : it and 
Pauliia-Siddhinta were the only two 
of these Siddhdntas he was able to 
procure. 

JW 'ihia latter date is bistd on 
his own words in tlie Brrilima Sphufa- 
Siddbdnta, 24. 7, 8, which, as there 
stated, he composed 550 years aftei 
the Saka-nripdla { Q ]xtntaf), at the 
age of thirty. He here calls him- 
self the son of JibIiqu, and he lived 
under Sri- Vydghramukha of the 
dri-Chdpa dynasty ; Bhdu Ddjl, l. c , 
p. 4IO. Prithtidakaavdinin, his 
scholiast, describes him, curiously, 
as Bbilla Mdlavakdchdrya ; see Z. 
D. M. 0 ., xzv. 659; I. St., xiii. 316. 
Chaps, zii. {ganita, anthmetio) and 
xxviu. ( kuffaka , algebra) of his 
work huve, it is well knowu, been 
translated by Colebrooke (1817). 

f Reinaud, Mian, mr I’lnde, p. 
J23. 

u Yesterday I heard of a se- 
cond MS. of tbe Paftchusiddhiutikd, ” 


Buhlei's letter of 1st April 1875. 
See now Biihler’s speoial report on 
the Paflohasiddbdntikd in Ind.Antiq. 
iv. 316. 

J In double edition, as Rphal- 
ScnpJiitd and as Samdsa^SaipJiiid. 01 
the former Alblrdnl give* ns somi 
extraott ; see also mydfighl of tin 
SarAk. MSS. in VW Lib., jm, 
238-254. [For an excellent ediflbn 
of the Brikai-Samhitd (Bibl. Jnd., 
1 864-65), are indebted to Kern, 
who is sliv jablidxing a translation 
of it (obapdH^tSSiv. thus far) in the 
/•« m. R. A A, liwL (1870-74). 
There also exists an exeeUent aeftl- 
mentary on It by Bbnttotpala, drawri 
up Sale* 888 (a.d. 966), and dist&n- 
guished by ita exceedingly oepious 
quotations of parallel paaaagea^rofii 
Vardha- Mihira’s predecessors. |fl 
the Bfihaj-Jdtaka, 26. 5, the lptte? 
calls himself the ion of AdityaddMk 
and an Avantika or native of Avan 
Ujjayini j 
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incomplete, only one-third of it being extant* He men- 
tions a great number of predecessors, whose names are 'in 
part only known to us through him ; for instance, Maya* 
and the Yavanas (frequently), PardSara, Manittha, 2 ® Sak- 
tipiirva, Vishnugupta.f Devasvdmin, SiddhflBena, Ya^ra, 
Jfvaiarman, Satya, 200 &c. Of Aryabhata no direct mention 
is made, possibly for the reason that he did nothing for 
astrology : in the Karana he would naturally be men- 
tioned. 201 While Aryabhata still computes by the era of 
Yudhishthira, Vardha-Mihira employs the &aka-k&la, 
Saka-bhtipa-kdla, or &akendra-kdla, the era of the &aka 
king, which is referred by his scholiast to Yikrama’s era. 202 
Brahmagupta, on the contrary, reckons by the &aJca-nri- 
pdntar- which, according to him, took place in the year 
3179 of the Kali age — that is to say, by the era of Safiva- 
hana. — The tradition as to the date of Varaha-Mihira has 
already been given : as the statements of the astronomers 
of to-day correspond with those current in Albinini’s time, 
we may reasonably ttfee them as trustworthy, and accord- 


* Namely, the Jdtaka portion 
(that relating to nativities) alone ; 
and thiB in a double arrangement, 
an Laghu- Jdtaka and as Bftiiay 
Jdtaka: the former was translated 
by Alblrfini into Arabic. [The text 
of the first two ohapB wai published 
by me, with translation, in 1 . St., ii. 
277 : the remainder w.»s edited by 
Jacobi in his degree dissertation 
(1872). It was also published ut 
Bombay in 1867 with Bhaftotpala’s 
commentary ; similarly, the lifihaj- 
Jdtaka at Benares and Bomba; ; 
Kern's Pref., p. 26. The text of 
the first three ohaps. of the Yd.tr A 
appeared, with translation, in 1 , St., 
x. 161 ff. The third pait of the 
Hord-ddatra, the Vi vdha-pafala, is 
■till inedited.] 

810 This name I conjecture to re- 
preaent Manetho, author of the 
Apotelesmata, and in this Kern 
agrees with me (Pref. to Bph. Surph., 
p. 52). 

T This is sIbo a name of Chdpa- 
kya ; Dadakum. 183. 5, ed, Wilson. 
[For ac * * " ' a " 


a complete lilt and examination 


of the names of teachers quoted in 
the Brihat-Saiphitd, among whom 
nre Bddardyana and Ka^abhuj, see 
Kern's Preface, n. 29 ff.] 

®° Kern, Preface, p. 51, remarks 
that, according to Utpala, he was 
also called Bhadatta ; but Aufrecht 
in his Catalogue, p. 329*, has Bha- 
dauta. In the Jyotirvid-dhharana, 
Satya stands at the head of the 
B.iges at Vikiama’s court ; see Z. D. 
M. 0 , xxii. 722, xxiv. 400. 

m Aud as a matter of fact we find 
in Bliaftotpala a quotation from this 
work in which he is mentioned ; see 
Kem, J. R. A. 8 ., xx. 383 (1863); 
Bhdu Ddji, l. c., 406. In another 
such quotation Vardha-Mihira refers 
to the year 427 of the daka-kdla, 
and also to the Ronmka-Siddhdnta 
and Paulina ; Bhdu Ddjl, p. 407. 

998 This statement of Colebrooke'a, 
ii. 475 (428 ed. Cowell), of. also 
Lassen, J. AK., ii. 50, is unfounded. 
According to Kern, Prefaoe, p. 6 
ff., both iu Yardha-Mihira and Ut- 
pala, only the so-called era of ddlivfr 
nana la meant, 
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ing to these lie flourished in A.D. 504 * 8 Now this is at 
variance^ on the one hand, with the tradition which re- 
gards him as one of the ' nine gems ' of Vikrama's court, 
and which identifies the latter with king Bhoja,* 4 who 
reigned about a.d. 1050 and, on the other hand, also 
with the assertion of the astronomer Satrinanda, who, in 
the introduction to his Blidsvatl-karana, seemingly ac- 
knowledges himself to be the disciple of Mihira, and at 
the same time states that he composed this work &aJce 
1021 ( = A.D. 1099). This passage, however, is obscure, 
and may perhaps refer merely to the instruction drawn 
by the author from Mihira’s writings;* otherwise we 
should have to admit the existence of a second V||Aha- 
Mihira, who flourished in the middle of the eleventSBen- 
tury, that is, contemporaneously with Albininl Strange 
in ‘that case that the latter should not have mentioned him I 
After Varaha-Mihira and Brahmagupta various other 
astronomers distinguished themselves. Of these, the most 
eminent, is Bhaskara, to the question of whose age, how- 
ever, a peculiar difficulty attaches. According to his own 
account, lie was born &aJce 1036 (A.D. 1 1 14), and completed 
the Siddhdnta-fiiroinani &ake 1072 (a.d. 1 1 50), and the 
Karana-kutiihala &ake 1 105 (a.d. 1183); and with this the 
modem astronomers agree, who assign to him the date 
&cike 1072 (A.D. 1 1 50). 296 But Albinini, who wrote in A.D. 


5,3 Kern, Preface, p. 3, thinks 
this is perhaps his birth year : the 
year of his death being given by 
Amanija,aacho]iast on Brahmagupta, 
as Sake 509 (A.D. 587). 

184 This identification fails of 
oourae. If Vardba - Mihira really 
was one of the ‘nine gems’ of Vi- 
krama’s court, then this particular 
Vikrama must simply have reigned 
in the sixth century. But the pre- 
liminary question is whether he whs 
one of these ‘gems.’ See the state- 
ments of the Jyotirvid-dhharapa, 
l. c. 

WB See, e.g., Aufreoht, Catalogut, 
P- 3 2 7 b i 328*. . 

* Moreover, Satin and a, at the 
oloie of his work — in a fragment of 
it Id the Chambers collection (see 
my Outal, of the Sanek. MSS. Berl, 


Lib., p. 234) — seems to speak of 
himself as living Sake 917 (a.d. 995). 
How is this oontradiotiun to be ex- 
plained f See Colebrooke, iL 390 
[341 ed. Cowell. The passage in 
question probably does not refer to 
the author’s lifetime ; unfortunately 
it is 90 uncertain that I do not under- 
stand its mil meaning. As, how- 
ever, there is mention immediately 
before of Kali 420O=A.D. 1099, ex- 
actly as in Colebrooke, this date is 
pretty well established. — The allu- 
sion to Mihira might possibly, as 
indicated by the scholiast Balnbhodra, 
not refer .to Vardha-Mihira at all, 
but merely to mihira, the sun I] 
m This also agrees with an in- 
scription dated Sake 1128, and re- 
lating to a grandson of Bhdakara, 
whose Siddhdnta-fiiromaqd is here 
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103* (that is, 83 years before Bhdekara’s birth ft, not merely 
mentions him, but places his work — here called Karana- 
s4ra — 132 years earheT, namely, in a.d. 899; so that there 
is a discrepancy of 284 years between the two accounts. 
I confess my inability to solve the riddle ; so close is the 
^ coincidence as to the personage, that the yLij of Albf- 
riini is expressly described, like the real Bhdskara, as the 
son of Mahadeva.* But notwithstanding this, we have 
scarcely any alternative save to separate Albininl’s Bash- 
Tear , son of Mahdeb, and author of the Karatm-sdra, from 
Bhdskara, son of Mahddeva, and author of the Karanar 
kuttihala !* 91 — more especially as, in addition to the dis- 
crepancy of date, there is this peculiar circumstance, that 
whereas Albinini usually represents the Indian bh by b-h 


also mentioned in terms of high 
honour ; Bee Bhdu Ddji, l. c., pp 41 1, 
416. Again, in a passage from the 
Siddhdnta-diromapi, winch is cited 
by Mddhava m the Kdla-mrpnya, 
and which treats of the years having 
three intercalary months, the year 
of this description which fell Saka- 
kdle 974 (a.d. 1052) is placed in the 
past; the year 1115, on the con- 
trary (and alBo 1256, 1 378), in the 
future.— Bhdskara’s Lildvuti (arith- 
metic) and Vija-ga^ita (algebra.) 
have, it is well known, been trans- 
lated by Colebrooke (1817) ; the 
formei also by Taylor (1816), the 
latter by Strachey (1818). The 
Ga^itddydya has been translated by 
Roer in the Jowm At S. Bengal, ix. 
153 ff. (Lassen, 7. AK., iv. 849) ; of 
the Golddhydya there is a translation 
by Lancelot Wilkinson in the Bill, 
hid. (1861-62). To Wilkinson we 
also owe an editlm of the text of 
the Golddhydya and Gnpitddhydya 
(1842). The Lildvati and Vija- 
gspita appeared in 1832, 1834, like* 
wise at Calcutta. Bdptl Devn £ds- 
trin baa also issued a complete edi- 
tion (f) of the Siddhdnta-liromafli 
(Benares, 1866). Cf. also Hern. 
Brockhaus, Ueber die Algebra dee 
Bhtitkara, Leipzig, 1852, vol. iv. of 
the Berichte der Kbn. Sacht. Qet. der 
Wistensch., pp. 1-45. 


* Roinaud, it is true, reads Mnlid- 
ilatta with l" i instead of / > : but 
in Sanskrit this ib an impossible 
form of name, as it gives no sense. 
[At the close of the Golddhydya, xiii. 
61, as well as of the Kampa-kutfi- 
1) al a, Blidukiira calls his father, not 
Mnhddeva, but Mahedvara (which of 
cniirso is 111 substance identical) ; 
and he is likewise so styled by Bhds- 
kara’s sohohnst Lakshinidhara ; see 
my Catal. of the Btii. Sanek. MS8. t 
PI'- ?35. 237 ] 

807 This is really the only possible 
way out of the dilemma. Either, 
therefore, we have to thmk of that 
older lihrfskara "who was at the 
head of the commentators of Arya* 
bhata, and is repeatedly cited by 
PpthddakaBvdTnin, who whb himself 
anterior to the author of the Siro* 
rnapi,*’ Colebrooke, 11. 470 (423 ed. 
Cowell) ; or else uuder lteinaud’s 

yiuJ (PP- 335. 337) there lurks not 
a Bhdskara at ail, but perhaps a 
Pushkaro. It is certainly strange, 
however, that he should be styled 
CL-Wfr-v and author of a Ka* 
mna-sdra. Can it be that we have 
hero to do with an interpolation in 
Albirdni f 
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(e.g., b-huj = bk&ya, balb-hadr = balabhadra ), and for the 
most part faithfully preserves the length of the voxels, 
neither of these is here done in the case of Baehkar, where, 
moreover, the a is changed into sk 
Bhiskara is the last star of Indian astronomy and 
arithmetic. After his day no furtherprogress was made, 4 
and the astronomical science of the Hindus became once 
more wholly centred in astrology, out of which it had 
originally sprung. In this last period, under the influence 
of their Moslem rulers, the Hindiis, in their turn, became 
the disciples of the Arabs, whose masters they had formerly 
been * The same Alkindi who, in the ninth century, had 
written largely upon Indian astronomy and arithmetic 
(see Colebrooke, ii. 513; Eeinaud, p. 23) now in turn 
became an authority in the eyes of the Hindiis, who 
studied and translated his writings and those of his suc- 
cessors. This results indisputably from the numerous 
Arabic technical expressions which now appear side bv 
side with the Greek terms dating from the earlier period. 
These latter, it is true, still retain their old position, 
and it is only for new ideas that new words are intro- 
duced, particularly in connection with the doctrine of the 
constellations, which had been developed by the Arabs to 
a high degree of perfection. Much about the same time, 
though in some cases perhaps rather earlier, these Arabic 
works were also translated into another language, namely, 
into Latin, for the benefit of the European astrologers of 
the Middle Ages ; and thus it comes that in their writings 
a number of the very same Arabic technical terms may be 
pointed out which occur in Indian works. Such termini 
technid of Indian astrology at this period are the follow- 
ing : t miiMriTid d conjunction, mukdvild &U* & 

opposition, taravi □ quartile aspect, tcu&di 


* Thence la evfen taken the name translations, as no Arabio texts on 
for astrology itself in this period,— astrology have been printed, and the 
namely, tdjika, tdjika-klstra t wtiioh 
is to be traced to the Persian 
= 'Arabic.* 

f See 1 . St ., ii. 263 ff. Most of 
these Arabic terms 1 know in the 
meantime only from medieval Latin 


lexicons are very meagre in this 
respeot. [Cf. now Otto Loth’s meri- 
torious paper, AU Kindi alt Aitrvlog 
in the horgenldnditche Fortehungen , 
1874, pp. 263-309, published in 
honour of Fleischer’s jubilee.] 
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$ sextile aspect, taSli ~ , *A ?" trine aspect; farther, 
hadda /ra^w, mvJallaha ikkavdla JUS! ^gr- 

- ® B 4/ ^ 

fectio, induvdra, j\j j\ deterioratio, itthiidla and muthaJila 

- o’ * 

Jlflj! and conjunction isarapha and mUmripha 

c-»! ^! and disjunctio, nafaa (for nakla) jjjj tovww- 

yamayd congregatio, manati prohibitio, 

kamvula J^S rcceptio, gairikamvula inreceptio, 

Bahama ^ sots , inthihd and munthahd .cl^Jul and 
terminus, and several others that cannot *yet be cer- 
tainly identified. 

The doctrine of Omens and Portents was, with the 
Indians, intimately linked with astrology from the earliest 
times. Its origin may likewise be traced back to the 
ancient Yedic, nay, probably to some extern even to the 
primitive Indo-Germanic period. It is found embodied, 
in particular, in the literature of the Atharva-Yeda, as 
also in the Grihya-Sutras of the other Vedas . 298 A pro- 
minent place is also accorded to it in the Samhitas of 
Yaraha-Mihira, Narada, &c.; and it has, besides, produced 
an independent literature of its own. The same fate has 
been shared in all respects by another branch of supersti- 
tion — the arts, namely, of magic and conjuration. As the 
religious development of the Hindus progressed, these found 
a more and more fruitful soil, so that they now, in fact, reign 
almost supreme. On these subjects, too, general treatises 
exist, as well as tracts on single topics belonging to them. 
Many of their notions have long been naturalised in the 
West, through the medium of the Indian fables and fairy 
tales which were so popular in the Middle Ages — those, for 
instance, of the purse (of Fortunatus), the league-boots, the 
magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, &C . 290 

208 Cf. my paper, Zwi Veditche oap, for instance, are probably to be 
Tcxte tibtr Omina tind Portenta traced to old mythological supersti- 
(1859), containing the Adbhuta- tious notions of the primitive Indo- 
Brahmmpa and adhy. xiii. of the Germanio time. In the Srfma* 
Kantika-Sdtra. Vidhdna>Brdhma^a(of. Burnell, Pref., 

m Some of these, the invisible p. xxv.), we have the purse of Forbu* 
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We have now to notice Medicina, as the fourth branch of 
the scientific literature. 

The beginnings of the healing art in Vedic times have 
been already glanced at (pp. 29, 30). Here, again, it is 
the Atharva-Veda that occupies a special position in rela- 
tion to it, and in whose literature its oldest fragments are 
found — fragments, however, of a rather sorry description, 
and limited mostly to spells and incantations. 800 The 
Indians themselves consider medicine as an Upaveda, 
whence they expressly entitle it Ayur- Veda , — by which 
term they do not understand any special work, as has been 
supposed. They derive it, as they do the Veda itself, 
immediately from the gods: as the oldest of human 
writers upon it they mention, first, Atreya, then AgniveSa, 
then Charaka, 801 then Dhanvantari, and, lastly, his disciple 


natuB, p. 94 ; see Lit. C. Bl., 1874, 
pp. 423,424.— Magic, further, stands 
in a special relation to the sectarian 
Tantra texts, as well as to the Toga 
doctrine. A work of botdb extent 
on this subjoct bears the name of 
Ndgdijuna, a name of high renown 
among the Buddhists ; see my Catal. 
of the Btrl. SansJc. MSS , p. 270. 

a0 ° See Virgil Grohmann’s paper, 
Medicinieches aus dm A tharva - Veda 
mit bexonderem Bezug avf den Tai- 
wan in 1. St., ix. 381 ff. (1865). 
— Sarpa-vidyd (serpent-soience) is 
mentioned in 5 -lntap. Br. xiii., as a 
separate Veda, with sections enti- 
tled pat-van ; may it not have treated 
of medical matters also f At all 
events, in the Aival. 6r., Vitha- 
vidyd (science of poisons) is directly 
ooupled with it. As to the con- 
tents of the Vayo - vidyd (bird- 
science), mentioned in the same 
passage of the &at. Br., it is difficult 
to form a conjecture. These Vidyd - 
texts are referred to elsewhei e also 
in the 6at. Br. (in xi. xiv.), and 
appear there, like the Vaidyaka in 
the Muhdbhdahya, as yanking beside 
the Veda. A Vdrttika to Pin. iv. 
2. 60, teaches a special affix to de- 
note the study of texts, the names 
of which end in - vidyd or ■lakAa^a; 
and we might almost suppose that 


P&pini himself was acquainted with 
texts of this description. From 
what Putaipjuli states, besides birds 
and serpents, cattle and horseB also 
formed the subject of suoh works. 
All the special data of this sort in 
the Mahdbhdshya point to practical 
observations from the life ; and out 
of these, in oourse of time, a litera- 
ture of natural history oould have 
been developed; see I. St., xiii. 
459-461. The laksha^a sections in 
the A tharva- Paridishtas are either 
of a ceremonial or astrological-me- 
teorological purport ; while, on the 
other band, the astrological Saiphitd 
of Vardba-Mihira, for instance, con- 
tains much that may have been 
directly derived from the old vidydi 
and lakahayas 

,#1 In the Charaka-Saxnhitd itself 
Bliaradvf^ju (Punarvasu) Kapishfhala 
heads Lite list as the disciple of India. 
Of his six disciples — Agniveda, Bhe- 
hi, Jatdkarpa, Parddara, Hdrito, 
Kshdrapdpi — Agniveda first com- 
posed his tantra, then the others 
theirs severally, which they there- 
upon recited to Atreya. To him the 
narration of the text is expressly 
referred ; for after the opening words 
of each adhydya (* athdto . . . md- 
ihydiydmafr ’) there uniformly fol- 
lows the phrase, “t ft ha mdha hha- 
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Su 4 ruta. The first three names belong specially to the 
two divisions of the Yajus, but only to the period of the 
Siitras and the school-development of this Veda. 808 The 
medical works bearing these titles can in no case there- 
fore be of older date than this. How much later they 
ought to be placed is a poiAt for the determination of 
which we have at present only the limit of the eighth 
century A.D., at the close of which, according to Ibn Beithar 
and Albinini (Rcinaud, p. 316), the work of Charaka, and, 
according to Ibn Abi USaibiah, the work of SuSruta also, 
wore translated into Arabic. That Indian medicine had 
in Pdnini’s time already attained a certain degree of culti- 
vation appears from the names of various diseases specified 
by him (iii. 3. 108, v. 2. 129, &c.), though nothing definite 
results from this. In the gana 1 Kdrtakaujapa’ (to Panini, 
vi. 2. 37) we find the ‘ Saufoutaparthavds * instanced 
among the last members ; but it is uncertain what we 
have to understand by this expression. The ganas, more- 
over, prove nothing in regard to Pdnini’s time ; and besides, 
it is quite possible that this particular Siitra may not be 
Panini’ s at all, but posterior to Patamjali, in whose Mahd- 
bhdshya, according to the statement of the Calcutta scho- 
liast, it is not interpreted. 803 Dhanvantari is named in 
Manu’s law-book and in the epic, but as the mythical 
physician of the gods, not as a human personage. 804 In 
the Panchatantra two physicians, Sdlihotra and Vdtsya- 

gavdn Atrcynh. ” Quite as uniformly, vii.), Kpi&i, Sdrpkrityiiyana, Kifiki* 
however, it is stated in a closing yann, Krishpdtreya. 
verse at the end of each adhydya 303 * Sauiruta ' occurs in the Bhtf- 
that the work is a tantra composed shya ; is, however, expressly derived 
by Agniveda and rearranged ( prati- from luirut, not from Sudruta. 
saijulepta) by Charaka. Consequently neither this name nor 

309 The same thing applies sub- the Kutapa-Sau6ruta mentioned in 
■tantially to the names mentioned another passage has anything to do 
in Charaka (see last note)-— Bharad- with the Su£ruta of medical writers ; 
vtKa, Agni\eda (Qutrf&ivc&i !), J a- see /. St , xm. 462, 407. For the 
tdkarQA, Parddara, Hdritn. And time of the author of the Vdrttikos 
amongst the names of the sages who wc have tho fact of the three hum- 
there appear as the associates of ours, vdta, pitta, Holman, being 
Bharadvt(ja, we find, besides those already ranked together, l. c , p. 462. 
sf the old EiBhis, special mention, 304 As such he appears in the verse 
amongst others, of Xrivaldyann, Bd- so often mentioned already, which 
dardyapn, Kdtydyana, Baijavdpi, &o. specifies him as one of the 'nine 
A« medical authorities are further gems’ at Vikrama’s court, together 
cited, amongst others (see the St. with Kdliddsa and Vardha-Mihira } 
Petersburg Diet. Supplement, vol. see Jyotirvid-dbharapo, L e. 
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yana * whose names are still cited even in our own day, are 
repeatedly mentioned: 808 but although this wdfrk was 
translated into Pahlavi in the sixth century, it does not 
at all follow that everything now contained in it formed 
part of it then, unless we actually find it in this transla- 
tion (that is, in the versions derived from it).+ I am not 
aware of any other references to medical teachers or works; 
I may only add, that the chapter of the Amarakosha (ii. 6) 
on the human body and its diseases certainly presupposes 
an advanced cultivation of medical science. 

An approximate determination of the dates of the ex- 
isting works 805 * will only be possible when these have 
been subjected to a critical examination both in respect of 
their contents and language.} But we may even now dis- 


* This foim of name points tie 
to the time of the production of the 
Sutras, to Vdtsya. [It is found in 
Taitt. Ar., i. 7. 2, as patronymic of 
a Puflchiipiirpu.] 

105 ^dlihotia’s specialty is hero 
veterinary medicine (his nanip itself 
signifies ‘horse'); that of VdtByd- 
yana the are amandi. Of the for- 
mer’s work there arc in London two 
different recensions ; see Dietz, 
Analecta Afedica, p. 153 (No. 63) and 

1^6 (No. 70). According to Sir 

. M. Elliot’s Bibl. Indtx to the Hist, 
of Muh. Jnd., p. 263, a work of the 
kind by this uuthor was translated 
into Arabic in a.d. 1361. The 
Kdma-Sfitra, also, of Vdtsydyann, 
which by Madhusfidann Sarasvati in 
the Frasthdna • bheda is expressly 
olaBsed with Ayur-Veda, is still ex- 
tant. This work, which, judging 
from the account of its contents given 
by Aufrecbt in his Catalogue, p. 215 
ff, is of on extremely interesting 
chnracter, appeals, in majorem glori- 
am, to most imposing uncientautliori- 
ties — namely, AudddLki, &vetakctu, 
Bdbhravya Pdficlidla, Gonardiya (».«., 
Putamjali, author of tho Mahdbhd- 
sliyuf), Qonikdputra, Ac. It is also 
cited by Subnndhu, and Saipkara 
himself is said to have written a 
commentary on It; see Aufrecht, 
Catalogue, p. 25 6*. 


t This was rightly insisted upon 
by Bentley in opposition to Cole- 
brooke, who had adduced, as an 
argument to prove the age of Va- 
rdha-Mihira, the circumstance that 
he ib mentioned in the Pufichatantra 
(this is the sume passage which is 
ulso referred to in the Vikrama- 
Chnritra ; Bee Roth, Journ. Aeiat., 
Oct 1845, p 304.) [Kern, it is true, 
in his Prcf. to the Bpih. Saiphitd, 
pp. 19,20, pronounces very decidedly 
against this objection of Bentley’s, 
but wrongly, as it seems to me ; for, 
according to Betifcy’s researches, 
the preseut text of the Paflchatantru 
is a very late production ; cf. pp. 
221, 240, above] 

According to Tumour, Mahd- 
rnnea, p. 254, note, the medical 
work there named in the text, by the 
Singhalese king Buddhaddsa (a.d. 
339), entitled Sdr&ttha-Saipgalia, is 
si ill in existence (in Sunskfit too) in 
Ceylon, and is used by the native 
medicul practitioners ; see on this 
DavidB m the Transactions of the 
Phild. Society, 1875, pp. 76, 78. 

$ Tho Tibetan Tandjur, according 
to tho accounts given of it, contains 
a considerable number of medieal 
writings, a circumstance not with- 
out importance for their chronology, 
Thus, OBoma Korosi in the Journ. 
Ae. Soc. Beng January 1825, gives 
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miss, as belonging to the realm of dreams, the naive views 
that have quite recently been advanced as to the age, for 
example, or the work bearing SuSruta's name * In language 
and style, it and the works resembling it with which I 
am acquainted manifestly exhibit a certain affinity to the 
writings of Vardha-Mihira 800 “If then” — here I make 
use of Stenzler’sf words — “internal grounds should render 
it probable that the system of medicine expounded m 
Sulruta has borrowed largely from the Greeks there would 
be nothing at all surprising in such a circumstance so far 
as chronology is affected by it ” 807 But m the mean- 
time, no such internal grounds whatever appear to exist • 
on the contrary, there is much that seems to tell against 
the idea of any such Greek influence In the first place, 
the Yavanas are never referred to as authorities, and 
amongst the individuals enumerated m the introduction 
as contemporaries of SuSrutaJ there is not one whose name 
has a foreign sound § Again, the cultivation of medicine 


the contents of a Tibetan woik on 
medicine, which is put into the 
mouth of ddkyamum and, to all 
appearance, ia a trunalat on of Su- 
6ruta or aome similar work 

* To wit, by Vullere and Hessler , 
by the former in an eaBai on Indian 
medicine in the periodical Janut, 
edited by Hcnschel , by the latter in 
the preface to his ao called transla- 
tion of Su$rnt*i [1844-50] 

105 'I he Charaka - batphitrf has 
rather higher pretensions to anti- 
quity , its prose here and there re 
minds us of the style of the &rauta- 
Stitras 

+ From his exam nition of Vul 
lerss mow m the following number 
of Janus, 11 453 I may lemurk here 
that Wilson’s worla, ulso quoted by 
Wise in the Prcfaoe to his byttem of 
Hindu Medicine (Calc 1845), p 
XYii , hare been utterly misunder- 
stood by Vullers Wilson fixeB ** os 
the most modern limit of our con 
jeoture ” the ninth or tenth century, 
it , A.D , but Vullere takes it to be 
Boll [Cf now Wilson's Work , 
ill 273, ed Host] 
w This is evidently Roth s opinion 


also (see Z D MO, xxvi 441, 
1872) Here, after expressing a 
wiBh that Indian medicine might be 
thoroughly dealt with by competent 
scholars ho adds the remark, that 
“only a comparison of the prin- 
ciples of Ind un with those of Greek 
melicine can enable us to judge of 
the origin age, and value of the 
former , * and then further on (p 
448), apropos of Charaka’s injunc 
turns as to the duties of tho phyBi 
amn to his patient, he cites some 
remarkably coincident expressions 
from tho oath of the Asklepiada. 

$ Hcssler, indeed, does not per- 
ceive that they are proper names, 
but translates the words straight off 

§ With the single exception per- 
haps of PauBhkaldvata, a name 
which at least seems to point to the 
North-WeBt, to nevneXaQrtt [We 
are further pointed to the North- 
West of India (cf the Ka/iBlirOoXoi) 
by the name of Rharadviua Kapi- 
si {hala >n the Charaka- Saiphltd, 
w h 1 ch, moreover, assigns to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Himavant (p drift 
Uimavatah kbhe) that gathering 
of sages, ont of whleh came the 
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is by Sulruta himself, as well as by other writers, expressly 
assigned to the city of K 'ML (Benares) — in the period, to 
be sure, of the mythical king Divodasa Dhanvantari * an 
incarnation of Dhanvantari, the physician of the gods. 
And lastly, the weights and measures to be used by the 
physician are expressly enjoined to be either those em- 
ployed in Magadha or those current in Kalifiga ; whence we 
may fairly presume that it was in these eastern provinces, 
which never came into close contact with the Greeks, that 
medicine received its special cultivation. 

Moreover, considerable critical doubts arise as to the 
authenticity of the existing texts, since in the case of some 
of them we find several recensions cited. Thus Atri, whose 
work appears to have altogether perished, is also cited as 
laghv-Ain, brihad- Atri ; Atreya, similarly, as brihad-AtT&y&, 
vriddha - Atreya, madhyama - Atreya, Jamishfha-AtYeya,; 
Sufiruta, also as vriddha-SuirntB, ; Vagbhata, also as vriddha- 
Vagbhata; Harita, also as vriddha-B.Arit& ; Bhoja, also as 
vriddka- Bhoja — a state of things to which we have an exact 
parallel in the case of the astronomical Siddhantas (see pp. 
258, 259, and Colebrooke ii. 391, 392), and also of the legal 
literature. The number of medical works and authors is 
extraordinarily large. The former are either systems 
embracing the whole domain of the science, or highly 
special investigations of single topics, or, lastly, vast com- 
pilations prepared in modern times under the patronage of 
kings and princes. The sum of knowledge embodied in 
their contents appears really to be most respectable. Many 
of the statements on dietetics and on the origin and diag- 
nosis of diseases bespeak a vary keen observation. In 
surgery, too, the Indians seem to have attained a special 


instruction of Bharadvitya by Indra. 
Again, Agniveda is himself, ibid., 1. 
13 comm., described as Ohdndrabhd* 
gin, and so, probably (cf. gana * ba- 
kvddi’ to Pdpmi, iv. 1. 45) assoc 1- 
ated with the Chaudrabhdgd, one of 
the great rivers of the Panjdb. And 
lastly, there is also mentioned, i&id., 
i. 12, iv. 6, an ancient physician, 
Kdflkdyana, probably the Kankah or 
Eutka of the Arabs (see Reinaud, 
M6m. tur Vink, p. 314 ff.), who is 


express] v termed Vdhikn-hhishitf, 
We huve already met with his name 
(p. 153 above) amongst the teachers 
of the Atharva-Parisishtas.] 

* Sudrula is himself said, in the 
introduction, to have been a disciple 
of his. TliiB assertion may, how* 
ever, rest simply on a confusion of 
this Dhanvantari with the Dhan* 
vantari who is given as one of the 
'nine gems' of Vikasma's court. 
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proficiency,® 8 and in this department European surgeons 
might perhaps even at the present day still learn some- 
thing from them, as indeed they have already borrowed 
from them the operation of rhinoplasty. The information, 
again, regarding the medicinal properties of minerals (especi- 
ally precious stones and metals), of plants, and animal sub- 
stances, and the chemical analysis and decomposition of 
these, covers certainly much that is valuable. Indeed, the 
branch of Materia Medica generally appears to be handled 
with great predilection, and this makes up to us in some 
measure at least for the absence of investigations in the 
field of natural science. 809 On the diseases, &c , of horses 
and elephants also there exist very special monographs. 
For the rest, during the last few centuries medical science 
has suffered great detriment from the increasing prevalence 
of the notion, in itself a very ancient one, that diseases are 
but the result of transgressions and sins committed, and 
from the consequent very general substitution of fastings, 
alms, and gifts to the Brahmans, for real remedies. — An 
excellent general sketch of Indian medical science is given 
in Dr. Wise’s work, Commentary on the Hindu System of 
Medicine , which appeared at Calcutta in 1845. 310 

The influence, which has been already glanced at, of 
Hindi medicine upon the Arabs in the first centuries of 
the Hijra was one of the very highest significance ; and 
the Khalifa of Bagdad caused a considerable number of 
works upon the Bubject to be translated* Now, as Ara- 

308 See now as to this Wilson, the editor, it oiukcs but slow pro* 
Works, lii. 380 ff., oil. Host. gre-is (Part 2, 1871, breaks off at 

300 Of. the remarks hi note 300 on adhy. 5 ) It furnished the occasion 
the vidyds and the vaidyaka for Roth’s already mentioned mono- 

310 New od. i860 (London). Cf. graph on Chiunka, in which he com- 
also two, unfuitunately shot t, papers inumcates a few sections of the 
by Wilson On the Medical and Sur- work, lii. 8 (* How to become a doo* 
gxcal Science of the Hindus, in vol. 1. tor’) and i. 29 (‘The Bungler’) in 
of his Essays on Sanskt-it Literature, translation. From the Bliela-Siup* 
collected by Dr. Rost (1864, Works, hitd (Bee note 301 above), Burnell, 
vol. iii ). Up to the present only in his Elem. of S. Ind, Pat., p. 94, 
SuSruta Iiub been published, by quotes a verse in a way (namely, ns 
MadhuBddtinu (iupta (Culc 1835—36, 31.4) which clearly indicatea that 

new ed. 1868) and by Jivdnanda he had access to an entiro work of 
Vidydsagaru (1873). An edition of this name. 

Charaka lias been begun by Gaflgi- * See Gildemeister, Script. Arab. 
dhara Kavirttfa (Calo. 1868-69), de rebus lndicis, pp. 04-97. [Flttgel, 
bnt unfortunatSly, being weighted following the Fwnst al-ulitm in Z. 
with a very prolix commentary by 2 >. M. 0 ., xi. 148 ff., 325 ff. (1857).} 
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Han medicine constituted the chief authority and guiding 
principle of European physicians down to the seventeenth 
century, it directly follows — just as in the case of astro- 
nomy— -that the Indians must have been held in high 
esteem by these latter ; and indeed Charuka is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Latin translations of Avicenna (Ibn Sina), 
Rhazes (A 1 liasi), and Serapion (Ibn Serabi).* 

Besides Ayur-veda, medicine, the Hindis specify three 
other so-called Upavedas — Dkanur-veda t Gdndharva-veda, 
and Artha- 6 dstra, i.e., the Art of War, Music, and the For- 
mative ATts or Technical Arts generally ; and, like Ayur- 
veda, these terns designate the respective branches of 
literature at large, not particular works. 

As teacher of the art of war, Vi^vdmitra is mentioned, 
and the contents of his work are fully indicated ; m the 
name Bharadvaja also occurs. 812 But of this branch of 
literature hardly any direct monuments seem to have been 
preserved.t Still, the Niti-Sastras and the Epic comprise 
many sections bearing quite specially upon the science of 
war ; 818 and the Agni-Puraya, in particular, is distinguished 
by its very copious treatment of the subject. 814 

Music was from the very earliest times a favourite pur- 
suit of the Hindiis, as we may gather from the numerous 
allusions to musical instruments in the Vedic literature; 
but its reduction to a methodical system is, of course, of 
later date. Possibly the Nata-Siitras mentioned in Pdnini 
(see above, p. 197) may have contained something of the 


# See liojlc On the Antiquity of 
Hindu Medicine, 1838. 

* u By Madhuafiddna Surasvatl in 
the PrnBthdna-bhedft, 1 . St., i. 10, 
21 . 

ws Where Bharudvdja can appear 
in auoh a position, I am not at pic- 
i-ent aware ; perhaps we ought to 
read Bhdradvdja, i.e., Dr op a f 

+ With the exception of some 
works on the rearing of horses and 
elephants, which may perhaps be 
classed here, although they more 
properly belong to medicine. 

sis Th e Himandakiya Nlti-&dstra 
in nineteen chaps., to which this espe- 
cially applies, has been published by 


Rdjendra Liila Mitra in the Bill. 
Ina. (1849-61), with extracts, which, 
however, only reach as far as the 
ninth chap., from the commentary 
entitled 4 Upddhydya - nirapekshd ; ' 
in style and matter it reminds us of 
the Bpibat-Snipbitd of Vardha-Hi- 
hira. A work of like title and sub- 
ject was taken to Ja\a by the Hin- 
dis who emigrated thither, see /. 
St., iii. 145 ; but whether this emi- 
gration actually took place so early 
as the fourth century, as L. 
M. supposes, is still very question- 
able. 

" 4 See Wilson 4 On the Art cj 
War’ (Works, iv. Atp ff.). 
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kind, since music was specially associated with dancing. 
The earliest mention of the names of the seven noteB of the 
musical scale occurs, so far as we know at present, in the 
so-called Yedafigas — in the Chhandas m and the Sikshi ; aifl 
and they are further mentioned in one of the Atharvo- 
panishads (the Garbha), which is, at least, not altogether 
modern. As author of the Gandharva-veda* i.e. t of a 
treatise on music, Bharata is named, and, besides him, also 
Ifivara, Pavana, Kalinatha , 817 Narada ; 818 but of these the 
only existing remains appear to be the fragments cited in 


111 See on this I. St., viii. 259-272. 
The designation of the seven notes 
by the initial letters of their names 
is also found here, in one recension 
of the text at least, ibid., p. 256. 
Aooording to Von Bohlen, Das a Ue 
Indien, ii. 195 (1830), and Beufey, 
[ndie n, p. 299 (in Ersch and Gruber's 
Encyclopaedic, vol. xvii., 1840), this 
notation passed from the Hindis to 
the Persians, and from theBe again 
to the Arabs, and was introduced 
into European munic by Guido d 1 
Areczo at the beginning of the ele- 
venth century. Corresponding to 
the Indian ta ri ga m a pa dha ni we 
have in Persian, along with the de- 
signation of the notes by the first 
seven letters of tbe alphabet ( A— G), 
the soale da re ni fa sa la be ; see 
Rtlhardson and Johnson's Pers 
Diet. s. v. Duir imufassal . — Does the 
word gamma, ‘ gamut,’ Fr. gamine, 
which hss been in use Binoe the time 
of Guido d’Arezzo to express the 
musioal scale, itself come from the 
equivalent Sanskrit term grdma 
(Prdkf. gdma), and so exhibit a direct 
trace of tjie Indian origin of tbe 
seven notes f See Ludwig Geiger's 
precisely opposite conjecture in bis 
Unprung der Sprache, i. 458 (1868). 
The usual explanation of the word 
is, of course, that it iB derived from 
the T (gamma) which designates the 
first of the twenty -one notes of 
Guido’s soale, and which was 
“ known and in oommon, if not uni- 
versal, use for more than a cen- 
tury before his time j " see Ambroe, 


Geschichte der Mutik, ii. 151 (1864). 

“ There being already a G and a g m- 
the upper octaves, it was necessary 
to employ the equivalent Greek letter 
for the corresponding lowest note.” 
The necessity for this is not, how- 
ever, so very apparent ; but, rather, 
in the selection of this te*m, and 
again in its direct employment in the 
sense of * musical soale ' a remini- 
scence of the Indiau word may orf- 
ginally have had some influence, 
though Guido himself need not havs 
been cognisant of it. 

818 And this not merely in the 
&iksh& attributed to Pdpini, but in 
the whole of the tracts belonging to 
this oategory ; see my Essay on the 
PratijnA Sfitra, pp. 107-109; Haug, 
Accent, p. 59 

* This title is derived from the 
Gandharvas or celestial musicians. 

817 This name is also written Kalli- 
ndtha (Kapila in Lassen, I. AK., 
iv. 832, is probably a mistake), by 
Sir W. Jones, On the Musical Modes 
of the Hindus m As Jiu., iii. 32ft 
and by Aufreobt, Catalogue, p. 210*. 
Bvlhler, however, Catal. of MSS. 
from Quj., iv. 274, has the spelling 
given 111 the text. But, at any rate, 
instead of Pavana, we must read 
• Hanumant, son of Pavana.’ For 
Bharata, see above, p. 231. 

8U See the data from the NA- 
rada-jikshd in Haug, Ueberdes Wtscn 
des Ved. Accents, p. 58. The ‘gan- 
dharva Ndrada’ u probably origi- 
nally only Cloud personified ; see 
/. St., i. 204, 483, ix. 3. 
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the scholia of the dramatic literature. Some of these 
writings were translated into Persian, and, perhaps even 
earlier, into Arabic. There are also various modern 
works on music. The whole subject, however, has been 
but little investigated. 81 ® 

As regards the third Upaveda, Artha-fidstra, the Hindiis, 
as is well known, have achieved great distinction in the 
technical arts, but less in the so-called formative arts. 
The literature of the subject is but very scantily repre- 
sented, and is for the most part modern. 

Painting, in the first place, appears in a very rudiment- 
ary stage. Portrait-painting, for which perspective is not 
required, seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the dramas. 819 * In Sculpture, on the con- 
trary, no mean skill is discernible . 820 Among the reliefs 
carved upon stone aiv many of great beauty, especially 
those depicting scenes from Buddha’s life, Buddha being 
uniformly represented in purely human shape, free from 
mythological disfigurement. — There exist various books of 


310 Besides Sir VV. Jones, l. c , see 
also Patterson 111 vol. iz. of the As. 
lies ., Lassen, I. AK., iv. 832, and 
more particularly the speoial notices 
in Aufrecht’B Calalogus, pp. 1 99-202. 
&iirngadevn, author of the Safigi- 
turatndkara, cites as authorities 
Abhmavagupta, Klrtidhura, Koh&la, 
Some£vara ; he there treats not only 
of music, especially singing, but also 
of dancing, gesticulation, &c. 

31fc On modern painting, see my 
Essay, Ueber Krishna's Qcburtsfest, 
p. 341 ff. — It is noteworthy that the 
accounts of 'the manner of origin 
of the production of likenesses’ 
at the olose of Tdrnndtha’s hist, 
of Buddhism (Sohiefner, p. 278 
ff.) expressly point to the time 
of Arioka and Ndgdrjuna as the 
most flourishing epoch of the Yu- 
ItBha and Ndga artists. In an ad- 
dr eBS s recently delivered to the St. 
Petersburg Academy (see the Bul- 
letin of 25th Nov. 1875), Schiefner 
communicated from the Kdgyur 
some ‘ Anecdotes of Indian Ai tints,’ 


in which, among othei things, special 
leferenoe is made to the Yav&nas as 
excellent painters and craftsmen. 
On pictorial representations of the 
fight between KnAsa and Krishna, 
see the data in the MalidbhJDdiya, /. 
St., xiii. 354. 489 ; and on likenesses 
of the godp for sale in Pdfyini’s time, 
QoldstUoker’s Pdntni, p. 228 ff. ; I. 
St., v. 148, xiii. 331. 

330 Through the recent research ob 
of Fergusson, Cunningham, and Leit.- 
ner the question has been raised 
whether Greek influence was not 
here also an important factor. Highly 
remarkable in this regard are, for 
example, the parallels between an 
image of the sun-god in his car on a 
column at Buddhagayd and a well- 
known figure of PhflBbus Apollo, ns 
shown in Piute xxvii. of Cunning- 
hum’s Archaeological Survey 0/ India, 
vol. iii. 97 (1873). The same type 
is also exhibited on a coin of the 
Baotnan king Plato, lately described 
by W. S. W. Vaux in the Nwnwm. 
Chronicle, xv. 1-5 (1875). 

I 
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instructions and treatises on the subject : m according to 
the accounts given of them, they deal for the most part 
with single topics, the construction of images of the gods, 
for example ; hut along with these are others on geometry 
and design in general 

A far higher degree of development was attained by 
Architecture, of which some most admirable monuments 
still remain : it received its chief cultivation at the hands of 
the Buddhists, as these required monasteries, topes (sttipas), 
and temples for their cult. It is not, indeed, improbable 
that our Western steeples owe their origin to an imita- 
tion of the Buddhist topes. But, on the other hand, in the 
most ancient Hindii edifices the presence of Greek influ- 
ence 8211 is unmistakable. 822 (See Benfey, Indien , pp. 300- 
305.) Architecture, accordingly, was often systematically 


8,1 E.g., also in Vardha-Mihinv’B 
Bfihat - Saiphitd, one ohapter of 
whioh, on the construction of Btatuos 
of the gods, is communicated from 
Alblr&nl by Reinaud m his Mim. 
sur VInde, p. 419 ff. See also I. St . , 
xiii. 344-346. 

Ml * In the fifth vol., which has 
just appeared, of his Archaological 
Survey of India, p. 185 ff., Cunning- 
ham dhptpguishes an Iudo-Persinn 
style, the prevalence of which he 
assigns to the period of thn Persian 
supremacy over the valley of the 
Indua(50o-33o), and three Indo-Gre- 
eian stylos, of whioh the I01110 pre- 
vailed in Takshila, the Corinthian in 
Qandhdra, and the Dono in Kash- 
mir. Rdjendra Lila Mitra, it is true, 
in vol. i. of his splendid work, The 
Antiquities of Orissa (1875), holds 
out patriotieally against the idea of 
any Greek influence whatever on the 
development of Indian architecture, 
Ac. (At p, 25, by the way, my oon- 
jeoture ss to the connection between 
the Asura Maya, Turamaya, and 
Ptolemaios, see above, p. 253, /. St., 
ii. 234, is stated in a sadly distorted 
form.) Looking at his plates, how- 
ever, we have a distinct suggestion 
of Greek art, for example, in the two 


fountain-nymphs in Plate xvL, No. 
46 ; while the Bayadere in Plate 
xviii., No. 59, from the temple of 
Bhuvaue^vara, middle of seventh 
century (p. 31), scums to be resting 
her right hand on a dolphin, beside 
whioh a Cupid (?) is orouohing. and 
might therefore very well be an imi- 
tation of some representation of 
Venus. (Cf. Rdj. L. M., p. 59.) 

Ma This does not mean that the 
Indians were not aoquaiuted with 
stone-building prior to the time of 
Alexander— an opinion which is 
confuted by Cunningham, l. c., iii. 
98. The painful minuteness, indeed, 
with which the erection of briok- 
altars ta deBoribed in the Vedio sac- 
rificial ritual (of. the 6iilva-S&tras) 
might lead us to suppose that such 
structures were still at that tim^, 
rare. But, on the one hand, this 
would take us book to a much earlier 
time than we are here speaking of ; 
and, on the other, this soropulous 
minuteness of description may 
simply be due to the otroumstanoe 
that a specifically sacred g|rm|$iire 
is here in question, in connection 
with whioh, therefore, every single 
detail was of direct consequence. 
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treated of , 823 and we find a considerable number of such 
works cited, some of which, as is customary in India, pur- 
port to proceed from the gods themselves, m from Viivakar- 
man , 824 Sanatkumira, &c. In the Sazphitd of Vardha-Mihira, 
too, there is a tolerably long chapter devoted to architec- 
ture, though mainly in an astrological connection. 

The skm of the Indians in the production of delicate 
woven fabrics, in the mixing of colours, the working of 
metals and precious stones, the preparation of essences , 826 
and in all manner of technical arts, has from early times 
enjoyed a world-wide celebrity : and for these subjects also 
we have the names of various treatises and monographs. 
Mention is likewise made of writings on cookery and every 
kind of requirement of domestic life, as dress, ornaments, 
the table; on games of every description, dice* for ex- 

See Lassen, I. AK., iv. 877. 138 The art of perfumery appear* 
Rdm Rdz’a Essay on the Architecture to have been already taught in a 
of tlu Hindu* (1834) is specially special Sfitra at the time of the 
based on the Mdn&Bdra in fifty- eight Bhdshya ; cf. the observations in I. 
a dhydyai, piesumubly composed in St., xin. 462, on chdndanagandkika, 
S. India (p. 9). Mdyamata (Maya's Pd^. iv. 2. 65 ; perhaps the Sdmeutam 
system, on which see Rdj. L. M., (‘ndm a idstram, ' Kaiya{a) Bhdshya 
Notice*, ii. 306), Kddyapa, Vaikhd- to Pdf. iv. 2. 104, belongs to this 
nasa, and the Sakalddlnkdra ascribed class also. 

to Agostya, wore only secondarily Mil / 5 $., i. 10 , 1 have translated, 
consulted. The portion of the Agm- doublless incorrectly, the expression 
Purina published iu the Bill. lnd. chatuhshath^i-hald-idsircc f oi led in 
treatB, int. al., of the building of the Prasthdna-bbeda as fin of the 
houses, temples, &c. The Rath.i- Artha-ddstru) by ‘treatise on cjidh,’ 
Sfitra and the Vdstu-Vidyd are given referring the 64 hold* to tfie,0$4 
by &allkha (Sohol. on Kdty., i. 1. squares of the chess-board ; whereas, 
1 1) aa the Bpeoial rules for the ratha- according to A*. Re*, i. 341 (Schlepel, 
kdra. The word Sutra-dhdra, 1 mea- JUfiem. tur V Stuck da Langua A not., 
Buiing-line bolder,’ ‘ builder,' sigm- p. 1 12), it signifies * treatise on the 
fies at the same time 'stage-uian- 64 arts’! In the Dadukumdra, 

ager;' and here perhaps we have to however (p. 140, ed. Wilson), the 

think of the temporary erections chatuhthcuhti-kaidgama is expressly 
%iat were required for the actors, distinguished from the Artha-ddstra. 
spectators, &c., during the perform- — See an enumeration of the 64 
auoe of dramas at the more imporr- holds, from the Siva-tantra in Rddhd- 
aut festivals. In this latter acoent- kdntadeva’s &abdo-halpa-druma, s. 
ntion, indeed, the word might ulsn v. [On the game of ^hatur-aUga 

possibly refer to the Nata-Stftroa. gee now my papers.in the Monut *• 

th e objg rvance of which liad to be her. der Berl. Acaa., 1872, pp. 60 
prolTOra for by the Stitra-dhdra ! ff., 502 ff. ; 1873, p. 705 ff. ; 1874, 
See above, pp. 198, 199. p. 21 ff. ; and also Dr. Ant. van der 

*** On a Vidva-karma-prakdda and Linde’s beautiful work, Qaohicht • 
a Viivakannlya-Silpa, see Bdjeudra da Schachspiel* (1874, 2 vola.). 

Ldla Mitra, Notice* o/Santk MSS,, 
iL 17, 143. 
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ample ; nay, even on the art of stealing — an art which, 
in fact, was reduced to a regular and complete system [cf. 
Wilson, Dafokum., p. 69, on Karnfsuta, and Hindu Theatre, 
i. 63]. A few of these writings have also been admitted 
into the Tibetan Tandjur. 


From Poetry, Science, and Art, we now pass to Law, 
Custom, and Keligious Worship, which are all three com- 
prehended in the term * Dliarma,’ and whose literature is 
presented to us in the Bha rnia-Sdstras or Smriti-^dstras. 
The connection of these works with the Grihya-Siitras 
of Yedic literature lias already been adverted to in the 
introduction (see pp. 19, 20), where, too, the conjecture 
is expressed that the consignment of the principles of 
law to writing may perhaps have been called forth by 
the growth of Buddhism, with the view of rigidly and 
securely fixing the system of caste distinctions rejected by 
the new faith, and of shielding the Brahmanical polity gene- 
rally from innovation or decay. In the most ancient of 
these works, accordingly — the Law-Book of Manu — we en- 
ceufcter this Brahmanical constitution in its full perfection. 
The Brahman has now completely attained the goal from 
which, iu the Brahmanas, he is not very far distant, and 
stands as the born representative of Deity itself; while, 
upon the other hand, the condition of the diidra is one 
of the utmost wretchedness and hardship. The circum- 
stance that the Vaidehas and the Liclihavis (as Lassen, no 
doubt rightly, conjectures for Nichhivis) are here num- 
bered sjpong the impure castes, is — as regards the 
former — certainly a sign that this work is long pos- 
terior to the Satapatha- Brahmana, where the Vfid,ehas 
appear as the leading representatives of Brahmanism. The 
position allotted^ to this tribe, as well as to the Liohhavis, 
may, perhaps, fiuejbtr be Mzmected with the fact that, ac- 
cording to Buddhist legem, the Vaidehas, and especially 
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this Iichhavi family of them, exercised a material influ- 
ence upon the growth of Buddhism. The posteriority of 
Manu to the whole body of Vedic literature appears, 
besides, from many other special indications; as, tor in- 
stance, from the repeated mentum of the several divisions 
of this literature ; from the connection which subsists with 
some passages in the Upanishads ; from the completion of 
the Tuga system and the triad of deities; as well as, 
generally, from the minute and nicely elaborated distribu- 
tion and regulation of the whole of life, which are here 
presented to us. 

I have likewise already remarked, that for judicial pro- 
cedure proper, for the forms of justice, the connecting link 
is wanting between the Dharma-^astra of Manu and Vedic 
literature. That this code, however, is not to be regarded 
as the earliest work of its kind, is apparent from the very 
nature of the case, since the degree of perfection of the 
judicial procedure it describes justifies the assumption 
that this topic had been frequently handled before.* The 
same conclusion seems, moreover, to follow from the fact 
of occasional direct reference being made to the views of 
predecessors, from the word ‘ Dharmar^astra ’ itself being 
familiar,t as also from the circumstance that Patamjali, 
in his Mahabhdshya on Panini, is acquainted with works 
bearing the name of Dharma-Sutras. 820 Whether remains 
of these connecting links may yet be recovered, is, for the 
present at least, aoubtful.J For the domestic relations 
of the Hindiis, on the contrary — for education, manage, 
household economy, &c. — it is manifestly in the Gpihya- 
Sutras that we must look for the sources of the Dharma- 
6astras; and this, as I have also had frequent occasion 

* See Stonzlcr in I. St, i. 244 ff. with the precepts of Manu. So 

+ Yet neither circumstance is also, for example, a verse in Ydska’s 
atriotly conclusive, as, considering Nirukti, in. 4, concerning the dis- 
the peculiar composition of the ability of women to inherit, which, 
work, the several passages in ques- liesides, directly appeS^to ‘Mam>b 
tion might perhaps be later addi* SvdjambhuvaV This is the first 
tions.j, lime that tho latter is mentioned 

m See now on this 1 . St, xiii. as a lawgiver. .[See also ddfikh. 
458, 459. Grib., ii. 16 ; Apast., ii. 16. I, 

t Allusions to judicial cases are of ed. Btthlar. jSDn Vedie phases of 
very rare occurrence within the t^rimlnal JkflM** Burnell, Pref. to 
range of Vedic literature; but where^ jHma>vidhdna-Br., p. xv. ; Lit. C. 
they do occur, they mostly agree "Bt., 1874, p. 423.] 
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to observe (pp. 58, 84, J02, 143), is the explanation of the 
circumstance that most of the name§ current as authors of 
Grihya-StUras are at the same time given as authors of 
Dharma-Sastras * The distinction, as a commentator f re- 
marks, is simply this, that the Grihya-Siitras confine 
themselves to the points of difference of the various schools, 
whereas the Dharma-Sastras embody the precepts and 
obligations common to all . 827 


• In the case of Manu, too, there 
would seem to have existed a 
Mdnava Gyihya-Sfitra as its basin (?), 
and the reference to the great an- 
ceator Manu would thus appear to 
be only a subsequent one (?). [This 
surmise of mine, expressed with 
diffidence here, above at pp. 19, 102, 
and in I. St., i. 69, has since been 
generally acoepted, and will, it is 
hoped, find full confirmation in the 
text of the Mdn. Qfihyas., which has 
meanwhile actually come to light. 
1 have already pointed out one in- 
stance of agreement in language with 
the Y&jus texts, in the word abhini- 
jmrvJeta; see 1 . Str., iL 209, 210.] 

t Addrka on the Kanna-pradipa 
of Kdtydyana. 

* v In his Hitt, of Anc. Santk. 
Lit. (1859), Max Muller gave some 
recount of the Dbarmu-S&tra of 
Apastamba, which ia extant under 
the title Sdmaydchdrika-Siitra. He 
also characterised three of the Dliar- 
ma-ddstros printed at Calcutta (the 
Gautama, Vishpu, and Vasishtha) 
as being Dliarma-Sdtras of a similar 
kind ; expressing himself generally 
to the effoot (p. 134) that all the 
metrical Dharma-Sdatras wo possess 
are but "more modern texts of 
earlier Stltra-works or Kula-dbarmas 
belonging originally to certain Vedic 
Charapas.”" (The only authority 
cited by him ia Stenzler in 7 St., i. 
232, who, howerver, in hia turn, re- 
fers to my own earlier account, ibid. 
PP* 57 * & 9 > 143 )* JoliUntgcn, in 
hi a tract, Utber dot Gctctzbuch den 
Manu (1863), adopted precisely the 
same view (see, e.a., p . 1 13). Bilhler, 
finally, m the Introduction to the 


Digest of Hindu Law , edited by 
him, jointly with R West (vol. i., 
1867), furmuhed us for the first time 
with more specific information a a 
to these Dharmn-StitruB, which 
connect themselves with, and in 
pnrt directly belong to, the Vedie 
Stitra stage. In the appendix to 
tins work he likewise communicated 
various sections on the law of in- 
heritance from the four Dharma- 
Sdtrus above mentioned, and that of 
Baudhdyana. He also published 
separately, in i%8, the entire 
Sfitra of Apastamba, with extracts 
from Huradatta’s commentary and 
an index of words (1871). This 
Sfitra, m point of fact, forms (see 
above, notes 108 and 109) two 
prainas of the Ap. 6rauta-Sfitra ; 
and a similar remark applies to the 
Siitra of Buudhdyana. According 
to Btihler's exposition, to the five 
Sfitras just named have to be added 
the small texts of this olaBS, consist- 
ing of prose and verse intermingled, 
which are ascribed to Ulanas, Ka- 
dyapa, and Budha ; and, perhaps, also 
the Smj-itis of Hdrlta and dailkha. 
All the other existing SrayitiB, on 
the contrary, hear a more modem 
character, and are either (1) metri- 
eal reductions pf ancient Dharma- 
StltraB, or fragments of such redac- 
tions (to these belong onr Mainland 
Y((jn&valkya, as well as the Smyitis 
of Ndradu, Parrfdnra, Byihaspati, 
Baipvarbi), — or (2) secondary redac- 
tions of metrical Dharma-ddstraa, — 
or (3) metrical version* of the Gyihya- 
Sfitraa, — or lastly, (4) forgeries of the 
Hindi! sects.— The material in vol. I. 
of Biililer and West’s work has been 
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As regards the existing text of Manu, it cannot, ap- 
parently, have been extant in its present shape even at 
the period to which the later portions of the Mahd- 
Bhdrata belong. For although Mann is ofteh cited in the 
epic in literal accordance with the text as w$ now have it, 
on the other hand, passages fef Manu are just as often 
quoted there which, while they appear in our text, yet do 
so with considerable variations. Again, passages are there 
ascribed to Manu which are nowhere found in our collec- 
tion, and even passages composed in a totally different 
metre. And, lastly, passages also occur frequently in the 
Maha-Bhdrata which are not attributed to Manu at all, 
but which may nevertheless be read verbatim in our text * 
Though we may doubtless here assign a large share of the 
blame to the writers making the quotations (we know from 
the commentaries how often mistakes have crept in through 
the habit of citing from memory), still, the fact that our 
text attained its present shape only after having been, 
perhaps repeatedly, recast, is patent from the numerous 
inconsistencies, additions, and repetitions it contains. In 
support of this conclusion, we have, further, not only the 
fabulous tradition to the effect that the text of Manu con- 
sisted originally of 100,000 Slokas, and was abridged, first 
to 12,000, and eventually to 4000 tilokaa t — a tradition 
which at least clearly displays a reminiscence of various 
remodellings of the text — but also the decisive fact that 
in the legal commentaries, in addition to Manu, a Vriddha- 
Manu and a BrihaTv-'M.B.mi are directly quoted, J and must 
therefore have been still extant at the time of these com- 
mentaries. But although we cannot determine, even ap- 
proximately, the date when our text of Manu received its 
present shape, 828 there is little doubt that its contents, 


utilised critically, in its legal beat- + Our present text contains only 
ing, by Aurel Mayr, in his work. Das 2684 Uokas. 
indische Erbreeht (Vienna, 1073) ; $ See Stenzler, l. c., p. 233. 

see on it Lii. 0 . Bl , 1874, p. 828 Job&ntgen (pp. 86, 95) assumes 

340 ff. as the latest limit for its composition 

* See Holtamann, Uebf.r dm the year b.c. 350, and as the earliest 
gi'ieehiachen Urtprung des inditchcn limit the fifth century. But this 
Thierlreuet, p. 14. [As to Manu’n restB in great part upon his further 

f oaition In Vardha-Mihira, see Kern, assumption (p. 77) that the Brdh- 
'ref. to B|>ih. Sniph., pp. 42, 43, manas, Upamahads, fee , known 
and on a Pdli edition of Manu, to ua are all of later date— an 
Boat in /. St., 1. 315 ff.] assumption which is rendered In 
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compared with those of the other Dharma-^astras, are, on 
the whole, the most ancient, and that, consequently, it has 
been rightly placed by general tradition * at the head of 
this class of literature. The number of these other 
Dharma-^astr^s is considerable, amounting to fifty-six, 
and is raised to a much higher figure — namely, eighty — 
if we reckon the several redactions of the individual works 
that have so far come to our knowledge, and which are 
designated by the epithets lagliu , madhyama, brihat, 
vriddha. m When once the various texts are before us, 
their relative age will admit of being determined without 
great difficulty. It will be possible, t in particular, to 
characterise them according to the preponderance, or the 
entire absence, of one or other of the three constituent 
elements which make up the substance of Indian law, that 
is to say, according as they chiefly treat of domestic and 
civil duties, of the administration of justice, or of the regu- 
lations as to purification and penance. In Manu these 
three constituents are pretty much mixed up, but upon 
the whole they are discussed with equal fulness. The 
code of Yajnavalkya is divided into three books, accord- 
ing to the three topics, each book being of about the same 
extent. The other works of the class vary. 

With regard to the code of Yajnavalkya, just men- 
tioned — the only one of these works which, with Manu, is 
as yet generally accessible — its posteriority to Manu fol- 
lows plainly enough, not only from this methodical distri- 
bution of its contents, but also from the circumstance % that 

the highest degree doubtful by the these, however, we have still to add, 
remarks he himself makes, in agree- /or example, from hiB Catalogue of 
ment with Muller and myself, upon MSS. from Oujardt, vol. iii., the 
the probable origin of the work Smyitis of Kokila, Gobhila, Sdrytf- 
from a Grihja-Stitra of the Mdnava rupa, laghu - and vru&Aa-rartfaro, 
school of the Bluck Yajus, &b well laghu - Bp haspati, laghu ■ £sunaka ; 
as upon the various redactions it while to the collective titles pur- 
has undergone, and the relation of posely omitted by him from his 
the work itself and the various list — Ch&turvi&fati, ShattriAiut (ex- 
schools of the Yajus to Buddhism tracts from 24 and 36 Smyitia), and 
(pp. 112,113); 8ee L flfcr.f ii. 278, Suptarshi — we have probably te add, 
279. from the same source, the Shafuilti 

* Which those Hindfis who emi- and Shappavati ? The Arupa-SmriU 
grated to Java also took with them, is also specified in the Caial. Sane . 

“ Btthler, l. e., p. 13 ff, enu- MSS., A. W. Proo. t 1874, p. in. 
merates 78 S myitis and 36 d iff rent + See Stenzler, l. e., p. 236. 

redactions of individual Smyitis, — j See Stenzler in the Pref. to his 

in all, a total of 114 such texts. To edition of Ydjnavalkya, pp. ix.-xL 
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it teaches the worship of Gape^a and the planets, the execu- 
tion, upon metal plates, of deeds relating to grants of land, 
and the organisation of monasteries — all subjects which 
do not occur in Manu ; while polemical references to the 
Buddhists, which in Manu are at least doubtful, 880 are here 
unmistakable. 881 In the subjects, too, which are common 
to both, we note in Ydjnavalkya an advance towards 
greater precision and stringency ; and irl individual in- 
stances, where the two present a substantial divergence, 
Y&jnavalkya’s standpoint is distinctly the later one. The 
earliest limit we can fix for this work is somewhere about 
the second century a . d ., seeing that the word ? idnaka 
occurs in it to denote ‘ coin/ and this term, according to 
Wilson’s conjecture, is taken from the coins of Kanerki, 
who reigned until a . d . 40.* Its latest limit, on the other 
hand, may be fixed about the sixth or seventh century, as, 
according to Wilson, passages from it are found in in- 
scriptions of the tenth century in various parts of India, 
and the work itself must therefore date considerably 
earlier. Its second book reappears literally in the Agni- 
Purdna; whether adopted into the latter, or borrowed 
from it, cannot as yet be determined. Of this work also 
two recensions are distinguished, the one as brihad- 
Y&jnavalkya, the other as vriddha-Y djnavalkya (see also 
Colebrooke, i. 103). As to its relation to the remaining 

830 If bv the pravrajitds in viii. De Astrologies Indices Originibus , p. 
363, Buddhist omhmachdrinis be 14, the statement in Ydjnavalkyn, 
really meant, as asserted b\ Kulldka, i 80, that coitus must take place 
then this particular preempt — which * svsthe indau rest# upon an ao- 
piits the violation of their persons quaintance with the Greek astro- 
011 the same footing with violence logical dootrine of the * twelve 
done to “other public women," and houses’ (and, in fact, this it the 
punishes the offence with a small sense in which the Mittfkshartf under- 
line only — is to be taken not merely, stands the passage) ; so that, in his 
HsTalboys Wheeler takes it (Hist, of opinion, Ydjnavalkya cannot be 
Indict 11. 583), ns a bitter enreasni, placed earlier than the fourth oen- 
but also as evidence that the work tury of our era. This i 11 term eta - 
was composed at a time when the tion, however, is not absolutely 
Buddhist nuns had already really forced upon us, as nutha might 
deteriorated ; cf. the remarks in a equally well refer to one of the 
similar instance in regard to IMijini, lunar phases or mansions which 
/. St., v. 141. from an early period were i-e- 

M1 Cf. Johantgen, pp. 1 12, 1 1 3. garded as auspicious for procreation 

* See above, p. 205 : the same ap- and birth; see Lit. C. Bl. t 1873, 

E lies also to the Vpiddha- Gautama p. 787.] 
iw-book. [Aooording to Jaoobi, 
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codes, Stenzler, from the preface to whose edition the 
foregoing information is taken, is of opinion that it is an- 
tecedent to all of them , 882 and that, therefore, it marks the 
next stage after Manu * 

But in addition to the Dharma-^astras, which form the 
basis and ohief part of the literature dealing with Law, 
Custom, and Worship, we have also to rank the great bulk 
of the epic poetry — the Mahd-Bhdrata, as well as the 
Rdmayana — as belonging to this branch of literature, since 
in these works, as I remarked when discussing them, the 
didactic element far outweighs the epic. The Mahd-Bhdrata 
chiefly embraces instruction as to the duties of kings and of 
the nulitaiy class, instruction which is given elsewhere also, 
namely, in the Nfti-Saatras and (apparently) in the Dhanur- 
Veda ; but besides this, manifold other topics of the Hindii 
law are there discussed and expounded. The Purdnas, on 
the contrary, chiefly contain regulations as to the worship 
of the gods by means of prayers, vows, fastings, votive 
offerings, gifts, pious foundations, pilgrimages, festivals, 
conformably to the shape which this worship successively 
assumed ; and in this they are extensively supported by 
the TJpapuranas and the Tantras. 

Within the last few centuries there has further grown 
up a modern system of jurisprudence, or scientific legal 
literature, which compares and weighs, one against another, 
the different views of the authors of the Dharma-Sastras. 
In particular, extensive compilations have been prepared, 
in great measure by the authority and under the auspices 
of various kings and princes, with a view to meet the prac- 


n * Mullet linn, it is true, claimed 
(see above, note 327) for the Dharma- 
Sdstras of Visbpu, Gautama, and 
Vadislitha the character of Dhftrma- 
Sdtras ; and Biihler (pp. xxi.-xxv.) 
expressly adds to the list the similar 
texts attributed to Udanns, Kadyapa, 
and Budha, and also, though with 
a reservation, those of Hdrita and 
daflkha (VaAistyha belongs pro- 
bably to thn Drdhydyapa school of 
the Sdinn-Veda, see pp. 79, 85 
— the Veda with whioh Gautama 
ia likewise associated). Still, in 


Jjuhler’s opinion (p. xxvii.), Manu 
and Ydjnavalkya, although only 
4 ‘ versifications of older S&tras,” may 
yet very well be of higher antiquity 
4 4 than some of the Sdtra works 
which have come down to our 
timee.” 

* This, to be sure, is at variance 
with L 4, 5, where twenty different 
Dharma - 6dstra authors are enu- 
merated (Amongst them Ydjnaval- 
kya himself) : these two verses ars 
perhaps a later addition (f). 
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tical want of a sufficient legal code. 81 The English them- 
selves, also, have had a digest of this sort compiled, from 
which, as is well known, the commencement of Sanskrit 
studies dates. These compilations were mostly drawn up 
in the Dekhan, which from the eleventh* century was the 
refuge and centre of literary activity generally. In Hin- 
dustan it had been substantially arrested by the inroads 
and ravages of the Muhammadans ; * and it is only within 
the last three centuries that it haB again returned thither, 
especially to Kd£l (Benares) and Bengal. Some of the 
Mogul emperors, notably the great Akbar and his two suc- 
cessors, Jehdngir and Shdh Jeh&nf — who together reigned 
1556-1656 — were great patrons of Hindii literature. 


This brings us to the close of our general survey of 
Sanskrit literature ; but we have still to speak of a very 
peculiar branch of it, whose existence only became known 
some twenty or thirty years ago, namely, the Buddhistic 
Sanskrit works. To thiB end, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to premise some account of the origin of Buddhism 
itself. 834 


833 Bee Colebrooke’s account of 
these in his two prefaces to the 
Digest of Hindu Law (1798) and the 
Two Treatises on tfie Hindu Law of 
Inheritance (1810), now in Cowell’s 
edition of the Mite. Ess., i. 461 ff. ; 
also Biihler’s Introduction , l. c., p. 
lii. ff. 

* This fiudn expression, e.g., in 
the following iloka of Vydaa : “ Sam- 
prdpte tu kalau kdlc VindhyAdrer 
uttare sthitdh j brdhmand yajnara- 
hitd jyotih - tdstra - pardnmukhdh." || 
14 In the Kali age, the Brahmana 
dwelling north of the Viudbya are 
deprived of tbe sacrifice and avene 
from Jyotifi-ftatra : " and in this 


verse from another Dharma-Atfstra : 
“ Vindhyasya dakahir.e bhdge yatra 
Goddvart sthitd | tatra veddi c ha ya- 
jndi cha bhavishyanti kalau yuge.”^ 
" lu the Kali age the Vedas and 
gftcrificeB will have their home to 
tbe south of tbe Vindhya, in the 
region where flows the Godrivari." 
Similar expresnions occur in the 
Law-book of Atn and in the Jagan* 
niohana. 

t Ab well ns the latter's son, Drfra 
Shakoh. 

334 Cf. C. F. Koppen’e excellent 
work, Die Religion dee Buddha 
(1857, 1859, 2 vole,). 
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Of the original signification of the word buddha , ‘ awak- 
ened * (sc. from error), ‘ enlightened/ as a complimentary 
title given to sages in general * I have already more than 
once spoken (pp. 27, 167). I have also already remarked 
that the Buddhist doctrine was originally of purely philo- 
sophical tenor, identical with the system afterwards de- 
nominated the Sdmkhya, and that it only gradually grew 
up into a religion in consequence of one of its representa- 
tives having turned with it to the people.f Buddhist 
tradition has itself preserved in individual traits a remini- 
scence of this origin of Buddha’s doctrine, and of its poste- 
riority to and dependence upon the Sdmkhya philosophy. 836 
Thus it describes Buddha as born at Kapila-vastu, ‘the 
abode of Kapila/ and uniformly assigns to Kapila, the 
reputed founder of the Samkhya system, a far earlier date. 
Again, it gives Mdya-ddvi as the mother of Buddha, and 
here we have an unmistakable reference to the Mdya of 
the Saipkhya. 886 ® Further, it makes Buddha, in his prior 
birth among the gods, bear the name Svetaketu 886 — a name 
which, in the Satapatha-Brdhmana, is borne by one of the 
contemporaries of Kapya Patamchala, with whom Kapila 
ought probably to be connected. And, lastly, it distinctly 
ranks Panchaiikha, one of the main propagators of Kapila’s 
doctrine, as a demigod or Gandharva. Of the names be- 
longing to the teachers mentioned in Buddhist legend as 
contemporaries of Buddha, several also occur in Vedic 


* The name bhagavant, which is 
also applied to Buddha in particular, 
is likewise a general title of honour, 
still preserved among the Brahmans 
to designate Ilishis of every kind, 
and is bestowed very specially on 
Vishnu or Krishna; wnile in the 
contracted form, bhavant, it actually 
supplies the plaoe of the pronoun of 
the second person [/. St., ii. 231, 
35 *. 35 2 1 -. 

+ See I. St., 1. 435, 436, and above, 

pp. 

J3B In the list of ancient sages at 
the beginning of the Charaka-Saip- 
hitd, wefind mention, amongst others, 
uf a “Gautamah Sdipkhyab " — an 
expression whioh the modem editor 
interprets, “ BatiddhavMeshA-G&u- 
tnma-vydvfittaye ! ” But in truth 


there might peihaps actually be here 
an early complimentary allusion to 
nddha I A “Pdrihshir (I)bhikshur 
treyah " is named shortly after. 
3464 Mriyd, however, belongs not 
to the Sdipkhyi, but specially to 
the Voditntft dootrine. 

888 Can the legend in the Mabrf- 
Bhitrata, xii. 2056, have any connec- 
tion herewith — to the effect that 
&vetaketu was disowned by his fa- 
ther Udddlaka beoause of his being 
“ mithyii viprdn upacharan " ? — The 
name Svetnketu further occurs 
among the prior births of Buddha, 
No. 370 in Westergaard’s Catalogue, 
p. 40 ; but amongst these 539 
jdtakas pretty nearly everything ap- 
pears to be mentioned 1 
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literature, but only in its third or Siitra stage, t.g., Kitya- 
yana, KAtyAyaniputra, Kaundinya, AgniveSya, Maitraya- 
niputra, Vatsipatra,* Paushkarasadi ; but no names of 
teachers belonging to the Bralimana period are found in 
these legends. 887 This is all the more significant, as Bud- 
dhism originated in the same region and district to which 
we have to allot the ^atapatha-Brahmana, for instance — 
the country, namely, of the Kosalas and Yidehas, among 
the $Akyas and Lichhavis. The SAkyas are the family of 
which Buddha himself came: according to the legend, t 
they had immigrated from the west, from Potala, a city 
on the Indus. Whether this tradition be well founded or 
not, I am, at all events, disposed to connect them with the 
^akdyanins who are referred to in the tenth book of the 
Satapatha-Brdhmana, and also with the SakAyanyas of the 
MaitrAyana-Upaniahad, which latter work propounds pre- 
cisely the Buddhistic doctrine of the vanity of the world, 
&c. (see above, pp. 97, 1 31). 889 Among the Kosala-Videhas 
this doctrine, and in connection with it the practice of 
subsistence upon alms as Pravrajaka or Bhikshu, had been 
thoroughly disseminated by Ydjnavalkya and their king 
Janaka; and a fruitful soil had thereby been prepared for 
Buddhism (see pp. 137, 147, 237). The doctrines promul- 
gated by Ydjnavalkya in the Yrihad-Aranyaka are in fact 
completely Buddhistic, as also are those of the later Athar- 
vopanishads belonging to the Yoga system. Nay, it 
would even seem as if Buddhist legend itself assigned Bud- 


# To these naiueB in -putra, which 
are peculiar to Buddhist legend and 
tbe vayia of the Satapatha-Brdh- 
ina^a, belongs also, in the former, 
the name d&riputra, 6drikdputra. 

337 Unless Buddha’s preceptor 
Ard^a may have something to do 
with the Ardlhi Saujdbu of the Ait. 
Br.,vii. 22 (?). The special conclusion 
to be based upoii these name-syn- 
chronisms is that the advent of Bud- 
dha is to be set down as contempor- 
aneous with the latest offsets of the 
Brdhxna^a literature, ».e., with the 
£rapyakaa and older Sdtras ; 1 . St., 
ii. 158 ff. 

f See Csoma Korbsi, Journ. At. 
Soe, Betiff., Aug. 1833; Wilson, 


Aviana Antiq., p. 212 : “ The truth 
of the logend may be questioned, 
but it not improbably intimates 
Borne connection with the Sahas or 
Indo-Soythians, who were masters 
of Pattalene subsequent to the Greek 
princes of Bactria.” The legend 
may possibly have been invented iu 
the time of Kanerki, one of these 
&aka kings, with a view to flatter 
him for the seal he displayed on 
behalf of Buddhism. 

888 So, too, Johkntgen, Utber das 
QutUbuch del Memu, p. 112, refers 
the traoes of Buddhistio notions 
exhibited in that work specially to 
the school of the Hdnavas, from 
which it sprang. 
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dha to a period exactly coincident with that of Jan aka, and 
consequently of Ydjnavalkya also ; for it specifies a king 
Ajatalatru as a contemporary of Buddha, and a prince 
of this name appears in the Vrikad-Aranyaka and the 
Kaushitaki-Upanishad as the contemporary and rival of 
Janaka. 889 The other particulars given in Buddhist legend 
as to the princes of that epoch have, it is true, nothing ana- 
logous to them in the works just mentioned the Ajatalatru 
of the Buddhists, moreover, is styled prince of Maflfldha, 
whereas he of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the Kaushitaki- 
Upanishad appears as the sovereign of the Kalis. (The 
name Ajataiatru occurs elsewhere also, e.g., as a title 
of Yudhishthira.) Still, there is the further circumstance 
that, in the fifth kdnda of the $atapatha-Brahmima, Bhad- 
rasena, the son of Ajataiatru, is cursed by Aruni, the 
contemporary of Janaka and Ydjnavalkya (see I. St., i. 
2*3); and, as the Buddhists likewise cite a Bhadrasena — 
at least, as the sixth successor of Ajataiatru — we might 
almost be tempted to suppose that the curse in question 
may have been called forth by the heterodox anti- 
brahmanical opinions of this Bhadrasena. Nothing more 
precise can at present be made out ; and it is possible that 
the two Ajdtaiatrus and the two Bhadrasenas may simply 
be namesakes, and nothing more — as may be the case also 
with the Brahmadatta of the Vrihad-Aranyaka and the 
two kings of the same name of Buddhist legend. — It is, at 
any rate, significant enough that in these legends the name 
of the Kuru-Pafichalas no longer occurs, either as a com- 
pound or separately ; 840 whilst the Pan^avas are placed in 
Buddha's time, and appear as a wild mountain tribe, living 
by marauding and plunder * Buddha’s teaching was 
mainly fostered in the district of Magadha, which, as an 
extreme border province, was perhaps never completely 


888 Highly noteworthy al>o is the mentioned by the Southern Bud* 
peculiar agreement between Bud- dhista ; see/, St. , iii. 160, 161. 
dhist legends aud those of the * The allusion to the five PAjrfus 
Vfihad-Arapyaka in regard to tlio in the introduction of the Lolita* 
six teachers whom Ailtaiatru and ViBtara (Fouoaux, p. 26) is probably, 
Janaka had before tney were in- with the whole passage in whioh 
struoted by Buddh&tnd Ydjnavalkya it oooors, an interpolation, being 
respectively; see I. St., iii. 156, totally irreoonoilable with the other 
1 57. references to the Pd^favas contained 

888 The Kurus are repeatedly in the work. 
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brahmanised ; so that the native inhabitants always re- 
tained a kind of influence, and now gladly seized the 
opportunity to rid themselves of the brahmanioal hier- 
archy and the system of caste. The hostile allusions to 
these Mdgadhas in the Atharva-Samhitd (see p. 147 — and 
in the thirtieth book of the V&jasaneyi-Saiphitd ? pp. m f 
1 12) might indeed possibly refer to their anti-brahmanical 
tendencies in times antecedent to Buddhism : the similar 
allusions in the" Sdma-Siitras, on the contrary (see p. 79), 841 
are oitly to be explained as referring to the actual flourish- 
ing of Buddhism in Magadha.* 

With reference to the tradition as to Buddha's age, the 
various Buddhist eras which commence with the date of 
his death exhibit the widest divergence from each other. 
Amongst the Northern Buddhists fourteen different ac- 
counts are found, ranging from b.c. 2422 to B.c. 546; the 
eras of the Southern Buddhists, on the contrary, mostly 
agree with each other, and all of them start from b.o. 544. 
or 543. This latter chronology has been recently adopted 
as the correct one, on the ground that it accords best with 
historical conditions, although even it displays a dis- 
crepancy of sixty-six years as regards the historically 
authenticated date of Chandragupta. 'But the Northern 
Buddhists, the Tibetans as well as the Chinese — inde- 
pendently altogether of their era, which may be of later 
origin than this particular tradition t — agree in placing 
the reign of king Kanishka, Kanerki, under whom 
the third (or fourth) Buddhist council was held, 400 
years after Buddha’s death ; and on the evidence of coins, 
this Kanishka reigned down to a.d. 40 (see Lassen, I. AK., 
ii. 412, 413), which would bring down the date of Buddha’s 
death to about the year B.c. 370. Similarly, the Tibetans 
place Ndgarjuna — who, according to the Rdja-taramgiitf, 
was contemporaneous with Kanishka — 400 years after 
the death of Buddha; whereas the Southern Buddhists 
make him live 500 yoars after that event. Nothing like 

141 And on another occasion, in to the Buddhistic names of the 
the Baudhiyana - Sdtra also ; Bee mountains about Rdjagriha, the 
note 126. capital of Magadha, found in Mabd> 

* For other points of contact in Bhdiata, il. 799.’' 
the later Vedio literature, see pp. + Which is met with so early as 
129, 138 [98, 99, 1 51]. iAssen has the seventh century ▲.]>., in Hiuan 
drawn attention, in /. AR. % ii. 79, Thsang. 
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positive certainty, therefore, is for the present attain- 
able. 84 * A priori, however, it seems probable that the 
council which was held in the reign of king Kanerki, and 
from which the existing shape of the sacred scriptures of 
the Northern Buddhists nominally dates, really took place 
-400, and not so much as 570, years after Buddha’s death. 
It seems probable also that the Northern Buddhists, who 
alone possess these Scriptures complete, preserved more 
authentic information regarding the circumstances of the 
time of their redaction — and consequently also regarding 
the date of Nagarjuna — than did the Southern Buddhists, 
to whom this redaction is unknown, and whose scriptures 
exist only in a more ancient form which is alleged to 
have been brought to Coy Ion so early as B.c. 245, and 
to have been there committed to writing about the year 
B.c. 80 (Lassen, I. AK. t ii. 435). — Of these various eras, 
the only one the actual employment of which at an early 
period can at present be proved is the Ceylonese, which, 
like the other Southern eras, begins in b.c. 544. Here 
the period indicated is the close of the fourth century 
A.D. ; Bince the Dlpavafisa, a history of Ceylon in Pdli 
verse, which was written at that date, appears to make use 
of this era, whereby naturally it becomes invested with a 
certain authority. 

If, now, we strip the accounts of Buddha’s personality 
of all supernatural accretion, we find that he was a king’s 
son, who, penetrated by the nothingness of earthly things, 
forsook his kindred in order thenceforth to live on alms, 
and devote himself in the first place to contemplation, 
and thereafter to the instruction of his fellow-men. His 
doctrine was,* that “ men’s lots in this life are conditioned 
and regulated by the actions of a previous existence, that 
no evil deed remains without punishment, and no good deed 
without reward. From this fate, which dominates the in- 
dividual within the circle of transmigration, he can only 


841 Nor have the subsequent dis- 
cussions of this topic by Max MUller 
(1859), Ui»t. A. B. L., p. 264 ff., by 
Westergoard (i860), timer Buddha' % 
Todcqahr (Breslau, 1862), and bv 
Kern, Over de JaarteUing dev Zuidtl. 
Buddhistcn (1874), so far yielded 


auy definite result; of. my/. Sir., 
ii. 216; Lit. C. BL , 1874, p. 719. 

* Though it is nowhere set forth 
in so Buocinct a form : it results, how- 
ever, as the sum and substance of 
the various legends. 
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escape * by directing his will towards the one thought of 
liberation from this circle, by remaining true to this aim, 
and striving with steadfast zeal after meritorious action 
only; whereby finally, having cast aside all passions, 
which are regarded as the strongest fetters in this prison- 
house of existence, he attains the desired goal of complete * 
emancipation from re-birth/’ This teaching contains, in 
itself, absolutely nothing new ; on the contrary, it is en- 
tirely identical with the corresponding Brahmanical doc- 
trine ; only the fashion in which Buddha proclaimed and 
disseminated it was something altogether novel and un- 
wonted. For while the Brdhmans taught solely in their 
hermitages, and received pupils of their own caste only, he 
wandered about the country with his disciples, preach- 
ing his doctrine to the whole people, f and — although still 
recognising the existing caste-Bystem, and explaining its 
origin, as the Brahmans themselves did, by the dogma o 
rewards and punishments for prior actions — receiving as 
adherents men of every caste without distinction. To 
these he assigned rank in the community according to 
their age and understanding, thus abolishing within the 
community itself the social distinctions that birth en- 
tailed, and opening up to all men the prospect of eman- 
cipation from the trammels of their birth. This of itself 
sufficiently explains the enormous success that attended 
his doctrine: the oppressed all turned to him as their 
redeemer.J If by this alone he struck at the root of 
the Brahmanical hierarchy, he did so not less by dedar- 


* See Schmidt, Dsanglun der 
Weite und der Thor, l J ref., p. 
xxxiii. ff. 

t See Lassen, 7 . AK., ii. 440, 
441 ; Burnouf, Jnti'od. d VHi stoire 
du Buddhimc Inditn , pp. 152- 
212. 

^ Under these circumstances, it 
ie indeed surprising that it Bhould 
have been possible to dislodge Bud- 
dhism from India. The great num- 
bers end influence of the Brahman 
ousts do sot alone completely ac- 
count for the fact ; for, in propor- 
tion to the whole people, the Br&h- 
tuuni were after all only a very small 


minority. My idea is that the strict 
morality required by Buddhism of 
its adherents became iu tbe long run 
irksome to the people ; the original 
cult, too, was probably too simple. 
Tbe Brahmans knew how to turn 
both oircumstauces to the best ad- 
vantage. Kfiebpa- worship, es they 
organised it, offered far more satis- 
faction to the sensual tastea of the 
people ; while the various eulte of 
the daktis, or female deities, most 
likely all date from a time shortly 
preceding the expulsion of the Bud* 
dhista from India. 


T 
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"mg sacrificial worship — the performance of wliich was 
the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans — to be utterly 
unavailing and worthless, and a virtuous disposition and 
virtuous conduct, on the contrary, to be the only real 
means of attaining final deliverance. He did so, further, 
by the fact that, wholly penetrated by the truth of his 
opinions, he claimed to be in possession of the highest 
enlightenment, and so by implication rejected the validity 
of the Veda as the supreme source of knowledge. Thes% 
two doctrines also were in no way new ; till then, how- 
ever, they had been the possession of a few anchorites ; 
never before had they been freely and publicly proclaimed 
to all. 

Immediately after Buddha’s death .there was held, ac- 
cording to the tradition, a council of his disciples in 
Magadha, at wliich the Buddhist sacred scriptures were 
compiled. These consist of three divisions (Pi(alcas), 
the first of which — the Sutras * — comprises utterances 
and discourses of Buddha himself, conversations with his 
hearers ; while the Vinaya embraces rules of discipline, and 
the Abhidkarrrui, dogmatic and philosophical discussions. 
A hundred years later, according to the tradition of the 
Southern, but a hundred and ten according to that of the 
Northern Buddhists, a second council took place at PataJi- 
putra for the purpose of doing away with errors of dis- 
cipline which had crept in. With regard to the third 
council, the accounts of the Northern and Southern Bud- 
dhists are at issue. (Lassen, I. AK y ii. 232.) According 
to the former, it was held in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of ASoka, a year which we have to identify with B.c. 
246 — which, however, is utterly at variance with the 
equally traditional asse’tion that it took place 218 years 
after Buddha’s death, i.e., in B.c. 326. At this council the 
precepts of the law were restored to their ancient purity, 
and it was at the same time resolved to send forth mission- 
aries to propagate the doctrines of Buddha. The Northern 
Buddhists, on the contrary, place the third council 400 
years after Buddha’s death, in the reign of Kanishka, one 


* This name- alone might suggeet the SAtra, not in the BnthraapA, 
that Buddha himself flourished in period. 
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of the Turushka (&aka) kings of Kashmir, who, as wo have 
seen, is established, on numismatic evidence, to have reigned 
until a.d. 40, The sacred scriptures of the Northern Bud- 
dhists, which are alleged to have been fixed at this council, 
are still extant, not merely in the Sanskrit originals them- 
selves, which have recently been recovered in Nepdl* but 
also in a complete Tibetan translation, bearing the name 
K&gywr, and consisting of one hundred volumes ;t as well 
as, partially at least, in Chinese, Mongolian, Kalmuck, and 
other translations. The scriptures of the Southern Bud- 
dhists, on the contrary, are not extant in Sanskrit at all. 
With reference to them, it is alleged that one year after 
their arrangement at the third council, that of Afioka (t.e., 
in the year b.o. 245), they were brought by Mahendra, the 
apostle of Ceylon, to that island, and by him translated 


* By the British Resident there, 
B. H. Hodgson, who presented MSS. 
of them to the Asiatic Societies of 
Calcutta, Loudon, and Paris. Tho 
Paris collection was fui tlier enriched 
in 1837 with copies which the Sociiti 
Aaiatique caused to be made through 
Hodgson’s agency. This led Bur- 
uouf to write his great work, Intro- 
duction d VExatovrt du Buddhisme 
Indian, Paris, 1844 [followed in the 
end of 1852 by his not Ibbs important 
production, the translation of the 
Lotua do la Bonne Loi ; see I. St., iii. 
135 ff., 1864. The British Museum 
and the University Library in Cam- 
bridge are now also in possession of 
similar MSS. A catalogue, com- 
piled by Cowell and Eggelmg, of 
tbe Hodgson collection of Buddhist 
Sanskrit MSS. in the possession of 
the Royal Asiatic Society has just 
appeared.] 

f Regarding the oompass and con- 
tents of this Tibetan translation, our 
first (and hitherto almost our sole) 
information was supplied by a Hun- 
garian traveller, Csoma Korosi, the 
Anquetil du Perron of tins century, 
a man of rare vigour and euei gy, w ho 
resided for a very long time in Tibet, 
and who by his Tibetan grammar 
and dictionary h&B conquered this 


language for European science. Two 
pretty extensive works from the 
kdgyur have already beeu edited 
and translated : the Daunglun in St. 
Petei sburg by Scbmidt, and the 
Jtyya Cher Rol Pa (Lalita-Vlstara) 
in Paria by Fouoaux. [Since then 
L. Feer, especially, has rendered 
valuable service in this field by his 
Textea tirit du Kandjour ( 1864-7 * , * 1 
parts) ; also Bohief nei , e.g., by h» 
editions of the Vimala-jeraAnottara- 
ratnamdld (1858) — the Sanskrit text 
of which was subsequently edited by 
Foucaux (cf. aUo I.Str., i. 210 ff.) — 
and of tho Bharatce Reaponaa (1875). 
Sobiefner has further just issued a 
translation from tbe Kdgyur of a 
group of Buddhist tales, under tbe 
title, Mahdkdtjtdyana und KOnig 
Tschanda Pradjota. The ninth of 
these stories contains (see p. vii. 26 
ff.) what is now probably the oldest 
version of the so-called ‘Philoso- 
pher’s Ride,' which here, as in the 
Paftckatantra (iv. 6), is related of 
the king himself; whereas in an 
Arabian tale of the ninth century, 
oommunicated in tbe appendix (p. 
66) and in our own medieval version, 
it is told of the king's wise coun- 
sellor. 
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into the native Singhalese. 848 Not until some 165 years 
later ( 1.0., in b.o. 80) were they consigned to writing in 
that language, having been propagated in the interval by 
oral transmission only. 844 After a further period of 500 
years (namely, between • ±.D. 410 and 432) they were at 
length rendered into the sacred P&li tongue (cf. Lassen, 
I. AK., ii 43 5 h in which they are now extant, and from 
which in turn translations into several of the languages of 
Farther India were subsequently made.* As to the relation 
of these scriptures of the Southern Buddhists to those of 
their Northern co-religionists, little is at present known 
beyond the fact that both present in common the general 
division into three parts (Sintra, Vinaya, Abhidharma). 
In extent they can hardly compare with the latter, 846 nor 
even, according to the foregoing exposition, t in authen- 
ticity. 84 ® Unfortunately but little information has as yet 


148 It was not the Pali text itself, 
but ouly the oral commentary (attha- 
kathd ) belonging to it, which was 
translated into Singhalese. (See thn 
following notes ) Bo at least it is 
stated in the tradition in the Mahd» 
vahsa. For the rest, it is extremely 
doubtful how much of the jircsent 
Ti pit aka may have actually been in 
existence then. For if we compare 
the statements contained in the 
Hhabra missive — addressed by king 
Piyadasi to the synod of Magadlm, 
which was then engaged in the ac- 
commodation of sohisniB that had 
sprung up— relative to the sacred 
texta (dhamma-pal iydydnx) as they 
then stood, a mighty difference be- 
comes apparent 1 See Bumouf, 
Lotus, p. 724 ff. ; I. St., iii. 1 72 ff. 

844 See Mabtfvafisa, ohap xxxm. 
p. 207 ; Tumour, Pi <fa 6 e, p. xxix. ; 
Muir, Oriff. Sansh. Texts, ii 69, 70 
(57 s ) ; 1 . St., v. 26. 

* That is to any, translated back 
ngain(? ) ; for this sacred 1 auguage must 
be the same that Mahendra brought 
with him T [Not the texts them- 
selves, only their interpretation (at- 
thukathd ) was now rendered baok 
again into Pdli, namely, by Buddha- 
ghosha, who onme from Magadba, and 
resided a number of years in Ceylon.] 


848 The extent of the Pdli Tipi (aka 
is also very considerable ; see the 
account iu Hardy’s Eastern Mona- 
chitm, pp. if 7 - 170. O11 the ear- 

liest mention of the name Tiptyaka 
iu a Safislqrib inscription of Buddha- 
ghosha at Kanhen (111 thtf Joum. 
Bombay Br. R. A . S., v. 14), see /. 
St., v 26 

t If indeed the case he as here 
ropreBented I 1 oau in the mean- 
while only report. [Unfortunately, 
I had trusted to Lossen'B account, 
in the passage cited in the text, 
instead of referring to Tumour him- 
self (pp. xxix. xxx.) ; the true state 
of the case (see the preceding uotes) 
1 have set forth in 1 . St., in. 254.] 

848 The question which of the two 
redactions, that of the Northern or 
that of the Southern Buddhists, is 
the more original has been w.irmly 
delisted by Tumour and Hodgson. 
(The latter’s artioles on the subject 
are now collected in a convenient 
form in his Essays on Languages, 
Lit. and Rel. of Nepal and Tibet , 
1874.) Bumouf, also, has discussed 
the question in his Lotus de la Bonne 
Loi, ]). 862 ff., aud has decided, in 
principle no doubt rightly, that both 
assess an equal title. Compare 
ere 7 . St., iii, 176 ff., where certain 
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been imparted regarding their contents, &c.* Southern 
Buddhism, however, supplies us with copious and pos- 
sibly trustworthy accounts of th6 first centuries of its 
existence, as well as of the growth of the Buddhist faith 
generally, a P&li historical literature having grown up in 
Ceylon at a comparatively early period, 8461 one of the most 
important works of which — the Mahavafisa of Mahdndma, 
composed towards a.d. 480 — has already been published, 
both in the original text and in an English version. 


doubt* are urged by me against soiiih 
of his assumptions, as also special] > 
with regard to Huddhaghoshu’u 
highly significant part in the shap- 
ing of the Pdli Ti pi taka. Kern has 
recently, m his Essay Over de Jaar- 
telling der suidelijke Buddhistcn, qouc 
far beyond those objections of mine ; 
but, bb it seemB to xne, he goes fui - 
ther than the case requires ; see Lit. 
O. Bl., 1874. p. 719. At any rate, 
even fully acknowledging the part 
belonging to Buddliaglmsha, it ap- 
pears to me now that the claim of 
the Pdli Tipifaka to superioV origi- 
nality i< after nil, far stronger tlinn 
that of the Sanskrit texts of the 
Northern Buddhists, from which, as 
from the sacred writings of the Jai- 
uns, it isdiBtingnialied, greatly to its 
advantage, by its comparative sim- 
plicity and bi evity. Cf. also S. Beal’s 
very pertinent observations in the 
Jnd. Antiq., iv. 90. 

* The most authentic information 
aB yet is to be found in the Intro- 
duction to Q. Tumour’s edition of 
the MahdvaAsa (1835, Ceylon) and 
in the scattered essays of tlnssoholar; 
also, though only in very general 
outline, in Westorgaard’B Catalogue 
of the Copenhagen Indian MSS 
(1846, Havniee), which comprise a 
tolerable number of these Pdli works, 
purchased by the celebrated Rnek 
in Ceylon. Clough's writings, too, 
contain muoh that bears upon this 
subjeot : also Spiegel’s Anecdota 
Palica, Exceedingly copious infor- 
mation regarding Southern Bud- 
dhism is contained in a work that 
ha* just reaohed me, by F. Spenoe 


Hardy, Eastern Monachiem , an Ac- 
count of the Origin , Lam, die., of tht 
Order of Mendicants founded by Go- 
tama Buddha, London, 1850, 444 pp. 
The author was twenty years a Wes- 
leyan missionary in CeyloD, and ap- 
pears to have employed this time to 
excellent purpose. [ThiB was fol- 
lowed in 1853 by his Manual of 
Buddhism, also a very valuable work. 
—The study of Pdli and its litera- 
ture has receu tly taken 4 great spring, 
particularly through the labours of 
V. Faueboll (Dhammnpada, 1855 ; 
Five JdtaJeas, 1861 ; Dasaratfiajd- 
taka, 1871 ; Ten Jdtakas, 1872 ; The 
Jdtaka, together with its Commentary, 
Pt. i.. 1875), Janies de Alwis ( Intro- 
duction to Kachchdyana's Grammar, 
1803 ; Attanagaluvahsa, 1866), P. 
Gmnhlot ( Extraitsdu Pantta , 1870), 
L. Feer ( Daharasutta and others of 
these Pdii-suttas in bis Tcztes tiris 
du Kandjour, 1869 ff.), Joh. Mi- 
nayeff ( Pdfimolkhasutta and Vutto- 
daya, 1869 ; Grammaire Palie, 1874, 
Russian edition 1872), E. Kuhn 
( K achchdyanappakarance Specimen, 
1869, 1871 ; Beitrdge zur Pdli-Gram- 
matik, 1875), E. Senart ( Grammaire 
de Kachchdyana, 1871), R. Childers 
(Khuddakapdtha, 1869; Dictionary 
of the Pdh Language, 1872-75) M. 
Coomdra Svdmy {Suttanipdta, 1874); 
to which may be added the gram- 
matical writings of W. Storek (1858, 
1862) and Fr. Miiller (1867-69). 

Mh Northern Buddhism has like- 
wise fouud 4 * historians. The 
Tibetan Tdrandtha (nee note 350) 
cites as bis precursors Bbstaghafi, 
ndradatta, Ksbemendrabhadra, 
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With respect now to the scriptures of the Northern 
Buddhists, tne Sanskrit originals, namely — for it is these 
alone that concern us here — we must, in the first place, 
keep in view that, even according to the tradition, their 
existing text belongs only to the first century of our era; 
so that, even although there should be works among them 
dating from the two earlier councils, yet these were in 
any case subjected to revision at the third. In the next 
place, it is & priori improbable — nor is it indeed directly 
alleged — that the whole of the existing works owed their 
origin to this third council, and amongst them there must 
certainly be many belonging to a later period. And lastly, 
we must not even assume that all the works translated in 
the Tibetan Kdgyur were already in existence at the time 
when translations into Tibetan began to be made (in the 
seventh century) ; for the Kagyur was not completed all 
at once, but was only definitively fixed after a prolonged 
and gradual growth * From these considerations alone, 
it is abundantly plain how cautious we ought to be in 
making use of these works. But there iR still more to be 
borne in mind. For even supposing the origin of the most 
ancient of them really to date froth the first and second 
councils, 847 still, to assume that they were recorded in 
writing so early as this is not only prima facie question- 
able, but is, besides, distinctly opposed to analogy, since we 
are expressly informed that, with the Southern Buddhists, 
the consignment to writing only took place in the year 
B.c. 80, long subsequent to both councils. The main pur- 
pose of the third council under Kanishka may possibly 
just have been to draw up written records; had such 
records been already in existence, Buddhism could hardly 
have been split up thuB early into eighteen different sects, 
as we are told was the case in Kanislika’s time, only 400 
years after Buddha’s death. Why, during all the eighteen 
centuries that have since elapsed no such amount of schism 
has sprung up, evidently because a written basis was then 
secured. Lastly, one important point which must not be 

* Aeoording to Csoma Kbiosi, the Bhabrn missive as to the dhamma • 
Tibetan translations date from the paliydydni m they then stood render 
seventh to the thirteenth centuries, such a supposition extremely doubt* 
principally from the ninth. ful here, just as in the case of the 

147 The data contained in the Pili Tipifaka (see note 343). 
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lout Bight of in estimating the authenticity of the existing 
Buddhist scriptures is the circumstance that the sources 
from which they were drawn were in a different language. 
True, we cannot make out with absolute certainty in what 
language Buddha taught and preached ; but as it was to 
the people he addressed himself, it is in the highest degree 
probable that he spoke in the vernacular idiom. Again, 
it was in Magadha * that the first council of his disciples 
assembled, and it was doubtless conducted in the dialect 
of this country, which indeed passes as the sacred language 
of Buddhism. The same remark applies to the second 
council, as well as to the one which, according to the 
Southern Buddhists, is the third, both of which were like- 
wise held in Magadha.f Mahendra, who converted Cey- 
lon in the year following this third council, took with him 
to that island the Magadhf language, afterwards called 
Pali : J this, too, is the dialect in which the inscriptions of 
this period, which at least bespeak Buddhistic influence, 
are composed. 848 At the last council, on the contrary, 
which falls some 300 years later, and at which the existing 
scriptures of the Northern Buddhists are alleged to have 


* In the old capital (Rdjagj*iha). 
t In the new oapital (Pdtaliputra). 
J That Prili oould Lave beon de- 
veloped in Ceylon from an imported 
Sanskrit is altogether inconceivable. 

* 41 The edicta of Piyadasi present 
themselves to us in three distinct 
dialects. One of these, that of 
Dhauli, exhibits a number of the 

{ >eculiaritiee whioh distinctively be- 
ong to the Ardhamdgodhi of the 
Jainas, and the dialect designated 
Mdgadhi by the Frdkrit grammari- 
ans. It is in it that the Bhabra mis- 
sive addressed to the third council 
ii composed — a circumstance which 
conclusively proves that it was then 
the official language of Buddhism, 
and, in point of faot, Mdgndhi (since 
Dhauli belongs geographically to 
this district) ; see I. St., Hi. 180, and 
my Essay on the Bhagavati of the 
Jainaa, i. 396. But then, on the 
other hand, this dialect displays a 
oularly marked divergence from 
the language whioh has come 


down to ns officially under the name 
of Mdgadhi, and which presents 
speoiol features of resemblance to 
that dialect, rather, whioh is em- 
ployed in the insciiptionB of Girnar. 
The question has therefore been raised 
whether Prfli is really entitled to the 
name Mdgadhi, which in the Pdli 
literature is applied to it, or whether 
it may not have reoeived this title 
merely from motives of ecclesiastical 
policy, having reference to the sig- 
nificance of the land of Magadha in 
the history of Buddhism. Wester* 
ganrdeven surmiser (Ueb r den Site sten 
Zeitraum der inditchen Oeaehichte, p. 
87 n., 1862) that Prili is identical 
with the dialect of Ujjnyint, the 
mother-tongue of Mahendra, who 
was born there ; and Ernst Kuhn 
(Beitrdffc zur Pdli-Orammatik, p. 7, 
1875) adopts this opinion. But 
Pisohel (Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1875, p. 
316) and Childers (Pdli Diet . , Pre. 
face, p. vii.) pronounce against it 
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been compiled, the language employed for this purpose 
was not Mdgadhi, but Sanskrit, although not the purest. 
The reason of this lies simply in the locality. For this 
concluding council was not held in Magadha, nor even in 
Hindustan at all; whose rulers were not then favourably 
disposed towards Buddhism, but in Kashmir, a district 
which — partly no doubt in consequence of its being peopled 
exclusively by Aryan tribes * but partly also (see pp. 26, 
45, 178) because, like the North-West of India generally, 
it has to be regarded as a chief seat of the cultivation of 
Indian grammar — had preserved its language purer than 
those Aiyans had been able to do who had emigrated to 
India* and there mingled with the native inhabitants. 
Those priests, f therefore, who here undertook the compila- 
tion and recording in writing of the sacred scriptures wore, 
if not accomplished grammarians, yet in all probability 
sufficiently conversant with grammar to be able to write 
passable Sanskrit.} 

Agreeably to what has just been set forth, 849 it is in the 
highest degree risky to regard, as has hitherto been done, 

* The Greeks and Scythians wei e to be regarded us on* of the Bcliis- 
both too scanty in numbers, and too inatic sects that bransbdt off from 
short a time in olose contact with Buddhism in the first centuries of 
the natives, to ezeroiBe any influence its existence. The legendary nar- 
in the way of modifying the Ian- ratives of the personal activity of 
guago. its founder, Mahdvira, not only 10- 

f And it was evidently priests, fer it exclusively to the Bame din- 
educated men therefore, who formed triot which Buddhism also 1 ecognises 
the third council. In the fi ret two, as its holy land, but they, moreovei, 
laymen may have taken part, but display so close an affinity to the 
the Buddhistic hierarchy had had accounts of Buddha’s ministry that 
time to develop sufficiently in the we cannot but recognise in the two 
interval. groups of narratives merely varying 

$ Burnouf thinks differently, fligt forms of oomtuon reminisoenoes. 
dn Buddh., pp. 105, 106, as also Another indication that the Jaina 
Lassen, 1 . AK., ii. 9, 491-493 [but seot arose in this way out of Bud- 
see /. St., iii. 139, 1 79 ff ]. dhism — although by some it has even 

84u Beside the two branches of been regarded ns of pre Buddhistic 
Buddhistio literature discussed in origin — is afforded by the ciroum- 
the foregoing pages — the Pdli texts stance, amongst others, that its sacred 
of the Southern and the Sanskrit texts are styled, not Siitraa, but 
texts of the Northern Buddhists-— Afigat, and consequently, in contra- 
there stands a third group, occupy distinction to the oldest BuddhUt 
ing, from its original constitution, texts, which date from the Vedic 
a kind of intermediate place between period, belong rather to the 

l^he other two— namely, the Ardha- Aflga stags, that is to say, to the 
mdgadhi texts of the Jaiuas. The period when the Angas or Veddflgtu, 
Sect of the Jainas is in all probability works posterior to the Vedio Stores, 
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the data yielded by a Buddhistic literature fashioned in 
this way as valid for the epoch of Buddha himself, which 
is removed from the last council by an interval of four, 
or, if we accept the Southern chrqpolOgy, of nearly six, 
centuries. Oral traditions, committed to v writing in a 
different language, after such a series of years, and more- 
over only extant in a mass of writings that lie several 
centuries apart, and of which the oldest portions have still 
to be critically sifted out, can only be used with extreme 
caution; and & priori the data they furnish serve, not 
so much to characterise the epoch about which they tell, 
as rather the epoch, in particular, in which they received 
their present shape. But however doubtful, according to 

were produced. But there is a whioh is Baid to have been oomposed 
further circumstance whioh is quite by BhadrabithuBvdmin, author of 
conclusive aa to this point — namely, the KalparSfitra, a woik seemingly 
that tbe language in whioh these written in the seventh century, 
texts are composed, and which, ac- Lastly, there is a translation by 
oording to the scholiasts, is Ardha- Stevenson (1848) of this Kalpa- 
mdgadhi, exhibits a more dc- Stitra itself, whioh Btande thirtieth 
voloped and considerably later in the list of the sacred texts. Cf. 
phase than the language of the also S. J. Warren, Over degododicnst- 
Pdfi texts, to whioh, in its turn, ige m urijsgterige Begrippen der 
tho Pd^ joholia expreBaly apply Jaiuna, 1875. Thanks to O. Bhhler'a 
the designation Mdgadhl. (At the friendly exertions, tbe Royal Libi ary 
same time, there are also dia- in Berlin linn lately acquired posses- 
lectio differences between the two ) sion of nearly all these fifty sacred 
See my paper on the Bhagavati texts, wiih or without com men - 
of the Jainas, pp. 441, 373, 396 taries, and in good old MSS., so 
IF., 416. To the eleven prmoipul that we may hope soon to be 
Angas have to be added u large better informed regarding them. — 
number of other writings, styled But the Jainas bave also n great sig- 
Updilga , MiUa-Siltrn , KaXpa-Stitra, nificanee in connection with Sanskrit 
&c. An enumeration of the entire literature, more especially for gram* 
set, showing a total of fifty woi ks, mar and lexicography, as well as on 
consisting of about 600,000 tlolcas, account of tbe historical mid legend- 
may be seen in ttdjendra Ldlu ary matter which they have preserved 
Mitra’s Notices of Sant>Jrjrit MSS., (see above, p. 214, and cf. my 
iii. 67 fif., 1874 Of these texts — paper on the^atnirpjfiya Mdhdtmya. 
our knowledge of the Jainas is 1858). One of their most honoured 
otherwise derived from Brahmanic names is that of Hemaohnndra, who 
sources only — all that has hitherto flourished in the time of the Gtar- 
been published is a fragment of jars prince Kumdrapdla(io88-I172). 
the fifth Aflga or Bhagavati-Sdtra, Under the title Yoga-Sdstra heoom- 
dating perhaps from the first cen- posed a compendium of the Jaina 
turies of our era, edited by myself doctrines in twelve prahUat, the 
(1866-67). In /. St., x. 254 ff. first four of whioh, treating of their 
(1867), I have also given an acoouut ethics, have recently been editqA 
of the SHrya-prrynapti, or seventh and translated by Ernst Windigeb 
Updflga - Sdtra, a commentary on (Z. D M (7., xxviii , 185 fif., 1874). 
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this view, are the validity and authority of these writings 
in reference to tho subjects which they have hitherto been 
taken to illustrate, fhey are nevertheless important, on 
the other hand, for the history of the inner development 
of Buddhism itself ; though even here, of course, their trust- 
worthiness is altogether relative. For the many marvel- 
lous stories they recount both of Buddha himself and of 
his disoiples and other adherents, as well as the extravagant 
mythology gradually developed in them, produce upon the 
whole the impression of a wild and formless chaos of fan- 
tastic inventions. 

Our chief object must now, of course, be to establish a 
relative chronology and order of sequence amongst these 
various writings— a task which Burnouf, whose researches 
are our sole authority on the subject,* also set himself, 
and which he has executed with great judgment and 
tolerable conclusiveness. And, first, of the Sutras, or 
accounts of Buddha himself. Burnouf divides these into 
two classes : the simple Sutras, and the so-called Malui - 
vaipiUyar or Mahdydna-Stitras, which he declares to be 
the more modem of the two in point of language, form, 
and doctrine. As far as the latter point is concerned, he 
is no doubt right. For, in the first place, in the Malia- 
vaipulya-Siitras Buddha appears almost exclusively sur- 
rounded by gods and Bodhisattvas (beings peculiar to the 
Buddhistic mythology) ; whereas in the simple Sutras it 
is human beings who mostly form his following, with 
whom gods are only now and then associated. And, in 
the second place, the simple Siltras do not exhibit any 
trace of those doctrines which are not common Buddhistic 
property, but belong to the Northern Buddhists only, as, 
for example, the worship of Amitdbha, ManjuSri, Avaloki- 
te^vara, Adibuddlia,t and the Dhydnibuddhas ; and further, 
do not contain any trace of mystic spells and magic 
formulas, all of which are found, and in abundance, in the 


* I cannot refrain from express- ture death is an irreparable loss to 
ing here, in a few words at least, learning, as well as to all who knew 
my sincere and profound Borrow him, and, which is the same thing, 
that now, as these sheets, which I revered and loved him. 
would eo gladly have submitted to + The word is found in a totally 
his judgment, are passing tbrough different sense in those portions of 
the press, Eugftne Burnouf has been the Mfipd&kyopaniihad which are 
taken from among us. His prema- due to Oau^apdda. 
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Mahdvaipulya-Siitras only. But whether the circumstance 
that the language of the lengthy poetical pieces, which 
are inserted with special frequency in these last, appears 
in a much more degenerated form — to wit, a medley of 
Sanskrit, PriLkjit, and Pali — than is the case with the 
prose portions, is to be taken as a proof of the posteriority 
of the Mahdvaipulya-Siitras, does not seem to be quite so 
certain as yet. Do these poetical portions, then, really 
agree so completely, in form and substance, with the 
prose text in respect to the several points just instanced, 
that they may be regarded as merely an amplification or 
recapitulation of it ? Or are they not rather distinguished 
from it precisely in these points, so that we might regard 
them as fragments of older traditions handed down in 
verse, exactly like the analogous pieces which occur so 
often in the Brahman as ? * In the latter case we Bhould 
have to regard them as proof, rather, that the Buddhist 
legends, &c., were not originally composed in Sanskrit, 
but in vernacular dialects. From the account of the 


. * We must be content with simply very copioue notes. — The conjecture 
putting the question, us we are still expressed above as to the poetical 
unfortunately without the Sanskrit portions had previously been ad- 
text of even a single one of these vanced — although when I wrote 1 
Sfitras ; the sole exception being an was not aware of the fact — in 'the 
insignificant fragment from the Jowm. At. Soc. Beng., 1851, p. 283, 
LaMa-viatara, one of the Mahdvai- Bee I. St., lit. 140. It waB subse- 
pnlya-Sdtras, communicated by Fou- quently worked out in greater 
caux at the end of his edition of the detail by Htymdra L. Mitra, in a 
Tibetan translation of this work, special essay on the dialect of these 
[The entire text of the Lalita- Gdthds, likewise in Jown. At. Soc. 
viatara, in twenty .seven chapters, Bena. (1854, No. 6). Here the date 
has sinoe appeared in the Bibl. lnd. t of their composition is even carried 
edited by R^jendra Lrfla Mitra back to the period immediately buo- 
(1853 ff)i the translation breaks ceeding Buddha's death, see Muir, 
off at chapter iii. Foueaux pub- Orig. S. Textt , ii.® 115 ff. Kern, 
Hahed the fourth chapter of the Over de J oar tilling, p. 108 ff., does 
Sad-flkarma-putfariJca in 1852, and not see in these Gdthtfs any peculiar 
Leon Fecr an Avaddna, named dialect, but merely later versions of 
Pratihdhrya, ia 1867. Lastly, the stnnsas originally composed in pure 
JTdrci^a-oyiiAa, a terribly inflated Prdkjit. Lastly, Edward MttUer, in 
Mahrfydna-Sfitra, in honour of Ava- his tract, Der Dialekt der Gdthd det 
lokitelvara, has been edited by Lalita-vittara (Weimar, 1874) per- 
Satyavrata Sdm&rarai (Calc., 1873). ceives in them the work of poets 
A translation of the Lalita-viBtaru, who were not quite -at home in 
begun by S. Lefmann in 1874, Sanskrit, and who extended to it 
embraces, so far, the first five the laxness of their own vemar 
chapters* and is accompanied with cular. * 
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Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, who made a pifgrimage* from 
China to India and back in a.d. 399-414, it would ap- 
pear that the Mahavaipulya-Siitras were then already 
pretty widely diffused, since he mentions several of the 
doctrines peculiar to them as extensively studied. 850 

Of the simple Siitras, it is at least possible, in the ab- 
sence of evidence, that such as are concerned solely with 
Buddha’s personality may be more ancient than those 
relating also to persons who lived some hundreds of yearb 
later; but beyond this we cannot at present determine 
anything. Their contents are of a somewhat multifarious 
description, and for the several divisions we also find spe- 
cial technical designations* They contain either simple 
legends, styled Ityukta and Vydkarana (corresponding to 


■ w The accounts of Fa Hiun are 
far surpassed in moment by those 
of Hiuan Thsang, who travelled 
over India in the years 629-645 a D. 
Of special importance also are the 
Chineae translations of Buddhistic 
works, which are nearly all batted 
upon the texts of the Northern 
Buddhists, and some of which pro- 
fess to be very ancient. Of four 
auoh translations of the Lalita- 
viatara, the first is said to have 
been mnde at a dato so early ns 
A.D. 70-76, the second in A.D. 308, 
and the thiid in 652; see on this 
I. St., iii. 140, vm. 326 Similarly, 
the Sad-dharma-pujn’Urlka is said to 
have been thiice translated; first 
in A.D. 280, next in a.d. 397-402, 
and again in A D. 601-605. Beal, in 
the Indian Antiq ., iv. 90, 91, mentions 
not only a translation of the Brah- 
majdla-Siltra of the year A.D. 420, 
but also a whole set of fifty Sdtras 
(amongst them, c.g., the Sdmajdlaka) 
“ translated at different dates, from 
a.d. 70 to 600, and by various 
scholars, all of them from Sanskrit 
or P 41 i,” — all, therefore, from the 
Indian original, — whereas the trans- 
lations of later times were mostly 
derived through the medium of the 
Tibetan. For the criticism of the 
respective texts, fuller particulars 
ef these, in part so ancient, transla- 


tions, would of course be ot groat 
importance. Of one of these works, 
a version of the Abhinuhleramana- 
Sutra , a complete translation has 
recently been published by Beal, 
under the title. The Romantic Le- 
gend of SdJeya Buddha , 1875. Tin 1 
speoial pointB of relation hero found 
to Christian legendsm every striking. 
The question which party was the 
borrower Beni properly leaves un- 
determined, yet in all likelihood we 
have hero simply a similar ease to 
that of the appropriation of Christian 
legends by the worshippers of Kjrish- 
9a. — Highly impm taut for the his- 
tory of Northern Buddhism is 
W. Wassiljew's work, drawn from 
Tibeto'-Chinese sources, Der Bud - 
dhitmus, 1860, os also Tdrandtha’s 
History of Buddhism in India, a 
work composed bo late as 1608, but 
resting upon older, and in part 
Suuskrit, authorities : rendered into 
Russian by Wassiljew, — Tibetan 
text, with German versiou, by 
Scbiefner, 1869; cf. also Lassen, 
I. A K., ii. 6, note. 

* According to Spiegel, m his re- 
view, of which I have frequently 
availed myself here, of Burnoiif's 
work, in the Jdhrb. fUr tout. Kritik, 
1845, p. 547, most of these names 
are also found among the Southern 
Buddhists. 
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the ItiliAsa-Pui&nas in the Br&hmapas) ; or legends in the 
form of parables, styled Avaddna , in which we find many 
elements of the later animal- fables; 361 or further, tales of 
presages and wonders, Adbhuta-dharma ; or again, single 
stanzas or songs of several stanzas ( Oeya and Odthd) serv- 
ing to corroborate previous statements ; or lastly, special 
instruction in, and discussion of, definite topics, denomi- 
nated Upadeia and Niddna. All these reappear in a 
similar way, only in a much more antique guise and under 
different names,* in the Brdhmanas and Aranyakas, as 
well as in the prose legends interspersed here and there 
throughout the Malia-Bhdiata, which in style also (though 
not in language) offer the greatest resemblance to these 
Buddhistic Siitras. Quite peculiar to these latter, f how- 
ever, are the passages called Jdtalcas, which treat of the 
prior births of Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. 

Now those data in the Sfitras which have hitherto been 
taken as valid for Buddha’s time, but which we can only 
consider as valid, primarily, for the time when the Siitras 
were composed, are chiefly of a kind bearing upon the his- 
tory of the Indian religion. For just as Buddha recog- 
nised the existence of caste, so, too, he naturally recognised 
the then existing Hindii Pantheon. J But it must not by 
any means be imagined that in Buddha’s time this Pan- 
theon hod attained to that phase of development which 
we here find in the Sdtras, assuming that we follow the 


* 81 From the Chinese translation 
Stan. Julian has published quite a 
collection of such stories, for the 
most part very short {Les Avoddnas, 
Contes et Apologues Indians, 1859). 
The high importance of these, as 
well as of tlie Buddhistic Jdtaka and 
other BtorieB generally, in the lite- 
rature of the fable and fairy-tale, is 
shown in full relief by Benfey in the 
introduction to his translation of the 
Poiichatautra. 

* Oulv Odthd and Upodefia (Ade6a 
at least) occur also in the Brdh« 
tnspos. 

t Although connecting links are 
found here and there in the Mahd- 
BhdraUialso, especially in the twelfth 
book. Indeed, many of the Buddhist 


legends stand distinctly related to 
corresponding Brah manic popular 
tales and legends, which they have 
simply transformed [or conversely, 
into whioh they have themselves 
been transformed] to suit the object 
in view. 

I Lassen's assertion (/, AK., h. 
453) that “ Buddha recognised no 
gods” refers only to the oiroum- 
stanoo that they too are regarded by 
him as subjected to the eternal suc- 
cession of existence ; their existence 
itself he in no way denied, for in the 
dootrines put into his mouth there 
is constant reference to them. [He 
abolished their significance, how- 
ever, as he did that of caste.] 
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Southern chronology and place Buddha in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., that is, doubtless, in the period of the Brahmanas. 
— works in which a totally different Pantheon prevails. 
But if,^on the other hand, he did not leach until the fourth 
century B.C., as must be the case if the assertion of the 
Tibetans fyid Chinese be correct, to the effect that the 
third council took place under Kanishka (who lived a.d. 
40), four hundred years after Buddha’s death — and this 
view is favoured by the circumstance that of the names of 
teachers who are mentioned as contemporaries of Buddha, 
such as reappear in the Brahmanical writings all belong 
to the literature of the Vedic Sdtras, not to that of the 
Br&hmanas — there would at least be a greater possibility, 
d, priori, that the Pantheon found in the Buddhistic Sdtras, 
together with similar data, might have some validity 
for the time of Buddha, which on this supposition would 
be much nearer to them. The details of the subject are 
briefly these. The Yakshas, Garudas, Kinnaras, 862 so often 
mentioned in these Sdtras, are still quite unknown in 
the Br&hmanas: the name Ddnava, too, occurs but sel- 
dom (ouc6 as an epithet of Vritra, a second time as an epi- 
thet of Sushna), and never in the plural to designate 
the Asuras generally; 853 nor are the gods ever styled 
Suras there. 884 The names of the Nagas and Mahoragas 
are never mentioned,* although serpent-worship itself 
fearpa-vidyd) is repeatedly referred to;f the Kumbhan- 


Where the Kinnaras and their 
■ wives appear an ‘heavenly choris- 
ters,’ oa, e.g., in the Meghoddtu, Ra- 
gfauva&ia, and Mabd-Bhdrata, I oon- 
jecture the word to be a popular 
etymological adaptation from the 
Greek tempi, although the latter is 
propei ly only used of mournful, 
plaintive tones : htifinara itself is 
formed after the model of jb’ip- 
purvtha. 

m Thu is a mistake : the Ddnus, 
Ddnavus, appear even in the Rik ; 
uay, the former in the Avesta as 
well; see Abdn Yuhi, 873 ; Farvard. 
r.jj 37 , 38 (heie as earthly foes?) 

tiura ia a boatard formation 
from atura, resting on a misuuder- 
4 standing of the word, whioh waa 
wrongly analysed into a*fura» The 


mention of the terra in Kir., iii. 8, 
ia patently an interpolation, as it is 
gufegtoeigu to the Vedic texts. 

* *n the sense of elephant the 
word rulga oocurBonre in the Vjihad- 
Arupyaku, Miidhy., i. 1. 24'’ (Kr- 
lata, first German ed.). [Also in the 
Ait, Bi., viii. 22; whereas in the 
6at. Br., xi. 2. 7. 12, maktlndga is 
better interpreted, with Srfya^R, m 
‘ serpent.' The autiquity of this 
latter meaning is favoured by ety- 
nioingy, cf. Eugl. make • see Kuhn’s 
ZriUehnft, ix. 233, 234.] 
t In the Atliurvu Suipliitd, in 
particular, many praters are ad- 
dressed to the barpat; in (he 6a t. 
Br. they are once identified with the 
U>icas : can the term have originally 
denoted ' the atari ’ and other spirit! 
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(jlas * too, are absent. This lack of allusion in the Brahmagas 
to any of these genii might be explained by supposing them 
to have been principally the divinities of the inferior classes 
of the people, to which classes Buddha specially addressed 
himself, and to whose conceptions' and range of ideas he 
was therefore obliged to have particular regard. In this 
there may be a great deal of truth, but the remaining cycle 
of deities, also, which appears in the Buddhistic Siitras, 
is completely that belonging to the epic poetry. In the 
Brahman as, on the contrary, the name of Kuvera, for in- 
stance, is only mentioned once t (and that in the Brahmana 
of the White Yajus ) ; 866 &iva and &amkara only occur along 
with other appellative epithets of Budra, and are never 
employed alone as proper names to denote him ; the name 
of Nardyana, again, is of extremely rare occurrence, whilst 
Sakra, 86 ® Vasava , 867 Hari, Upendra, Jandrdana, Pitiimaha, 
are totally unknown. We thus perceive that the Buddliig^ 
Stitras, in all of which these names are prevalent, repre- 
sent precisely the same stage as the Kpic literature. J \Tke 


of the air? [Serpent- worship, lion 
unquestionably mythological, sym- 
bolical relations ; but, on the other 
hand, it has also a thoroughly real- 
istic background.] The Maitrtiyupi 
UpauiBhad doeB, indeed, mention 
the SuraB, Yukshus, and Uragos ; hut 
this Upamshad belongs (see p. 98) 
altogether to the later period. 1 1 in 
allied to these Buddhistic Sdtras in 
contents, and probably also in age. 

* A kind of dwarfs with 'iSmles 
as lurge as jars’ (?), In CfHR&ter 
Hruhmanical writings they aie 
styled AWmdn^aa, KCthmd^/ae 
(‘gourd’?); see also Mahidbara 
on Vfl. Saiph., xx. 14.* [Cf. the 
Kumbha-muehka * in Ath., vni. 6. 15, 
xi. 9. 17, and perhaps also the Hina- 
devm iu $ik, vii. 21. 5, x. 99. 5 ; 
Roth on Nir.,p.47.], 

+ The Taittiriya-Ara^yaka, which 
contains several of these names, can- 
not exactly be ranked with the Brrfh- 
mn^a literature. 

m Also in the parallel passages in 
the $ik Sdtras, and once besides in 
the Ath. S. (vlii. ia 28). 

*• As an appollative epithet of 


Indra, 6akra occurs in the $Ik even, 
but it is thcro employed of other 
gods as well. 

887 As am epithet of Indra (but 
not as a name for him) Vdsava oc. 
ours once iu Ath. 8., vi. 82. 1. In 
the Nirukti also, xu. 41, it appears 
in direct connection with him, but at 
the same time also « ith Agni ; indeed^ 
it is with Agni and not with* Indra 
tlmt the Vasus are chiefly associated 
iu the Brdhmuijas ; see /. St., v. 240,, 

241. 

+ The Mdraso frequently mention- 
ed would almost appear to be a purely 
Buddhistio invention ; in Bnthma- 
Uical writings I have nowhere met 
with him. [MinayefFs conjecture, 
in the introduction to his Qra&maire 
Pdlic, trad, par Stan. Guyard,p, viii., 
that the name Mdra is directly re- 
lated to J 1 airy Of an epithet of Ahri- 
man in the Avesta, and in sue^ a 
way that both " rmontent il me 
Ipoquc ant&rieure A la Uparatkm. da 
franieni et da JJindoui," ia rendered 
extremely doubtful by the mere 
ciioumstance that nothing of the 
sort occurs anywhere in the Vede 
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non-mention of Krishna 888 proves nothing to the contrary, 
the worship of Krishna as a divinity being of altogether 
uncertain date : 860 besides, it is still a question whether we 
have'not really to understand tim by the Asura Krishna 
who is repeatedly referred to in these Siitraa (see p. 148). 
— Although — to notice other points besides tho Pantheon 
— the lunar asterisms in the Siitras begin with Krittikd, 
that is to say, still retain their old order, we cannot 
adduce this as proof that a comparatively high antiquity 
ought to be assigned to these writings, for the new order 
of the asterisms probably only dates from the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. ; all that results from this is, that the 
particular passages are earlier than this last-mentioned 
date. As an indication, on the contrary, of a date not 
specially ancient,' we must certainly regard the mention of 
the planets, as also the occurrence of the word dindra 
(from denarius ), which Burnouf (p. 424, n.) has twice met 
with in the older Siitras (see Lassen, /. AK , ii. 348). 

As regards the second division of the Buddhist scrip- 
tures, the Vinaya-Pitaka, or precepts concerning discipline 
and worship, these are almost entirely wanting in the 
Paris collection, doubtless because they are looked upon 
as peculiarly holy, and are therefore kept as secret as pos- 
sible by the priests, being indeed specially intended for 


((iopatha-Br., i. 28, Bee note 166, is 
only an apparent exception, due 

S robahly to Buddhistic influence). 

F, therefore, a direct connection 
really exists between Mini end Aflru 
Mai Ay u, it can only have come about 
m historic times; andior this there 
is nowhere an f analogy. 

Whether the Southern Bud- 
dhists are acquainted with Krishna 
is not yet cieai*. Buddha’s prior 
birth as Ks^ha hap, according to the 
text published in FauBbttll’s edition, 
p. 194, nothing to do with Kpishna ; 
the Jdtaka as Mahdkttyha (No. 461 
in Westerguard's Cabal., p. 41), mu 
hardly have any reference to him 
either ; but what of the Jdtaka as 
Ketavaf (No. 341 in Westergaard’s 
Catal,, p. 40). The expression in 
Hardy, Eat t. Mon., p. 41, "You 
are yet a youth, your hair is like 


that of Kyishpa" (J. XL, in. 161), is 
unfortunately not before us in the 
original text : might not the passage 
simply mean, “ Your hair is yet 
black?” The fact of Ky'iBlipa 
appearing in the Abhidhdnappadl- 
pikd as a name of Vishpu proves, of 
course, just as little for the anoient 
texts as the patronymics Kaphi, 
Kaphdyana in the schol. on Kaohoh., 
V. 2. 4 (Senart, pp. 185, 186), which 
have neceBBarily to he referred to the 
epic or divine personality of Krlfltya. 

m On the significance of the data 
contained in the Mahdhhdshya on 
this point, see I. St., xiii. 349 : for 
the earliest occurrence of Kyishpa in 
an inscription, Bee Bayley in Joura 
At. Soc. Beng., 1854, p. 51 ff, with 
whioli cf. /. Str., ii. 81, and my 
Essa}' Ueber Krithna't Qeburttfui, 
P. 3*8. 
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the clergy. — Like the Buddhist mythology, the Buddhist 
hierarchy was a thing of gradual growth. Buddha, to we 
have seen, received all without distinction as disciples, and 
when ere long, in consequence of the great numbers, and 
of the practice of living constantly together, except in the 
winter season, some kind of distribution of rank was re- 
quired, it was upon the principle of age * or merit t that 
this took place. As the Buddhist faith spread more and 
more, it became necessary to distinguish between those 
who devoted themselves entirely to the priestly calling, 
the bkikshu8$ monks, and bkikshmifo, nuns, on the one 


* The aged were called atkavira , 
a word not {infrequently added to 
u proper name in the Brahmanioal 
S&truB to distinguish a particular 
person from younger namesakes : 
points of connection herewith are to 
lie found in the BnHiinupas also. 
[Regarding the winter season, see 
Childers, Pdli Diet., a. v. vtuto. 1 
f The venerable were styled arli- 
ant (tLpx^ v ) , also a title bestowed 
upon teachers in the Brdhnianas. 

t When Pdpiui Bpeaks of Bhikuhu- 
Sfitras, and gives as their authors Pd- 
r diary & und Karmanda, teaching (iv. 
3. HO, in) that their respective ad- 
herents are to be styled PdrdiorinaB 
and Eurmandinas, and (iv. 2. 80) 
that the Sdtra of the former is called 
Pilrdinrija, the allusion must be to 
Brahmanical mendicants, since these 
names are not mentioned in Bud- 
dhistic writings. By Wilson, too, in 
the second edition of his Dictionary, 
karmandin is given ss ‘ beggar, reli- 
gious mendicant, member ox the 
fourth order/ [According to the St. 
Petersburg Dictionary, from Amara. 
it. 7. 41, and Hemaohandra, 809. J 
But the circumstance must not be 
overlook^ that, according to the 
Calcutta scholiasts, neither of these 
two rules of Pd?ini is explained in 
the Maiidbhdshya, and that possibly, 
therefore, they may not bo Pd^lni's 
at all, but posterior to the time of Pa- 
taqgali. [The ‘ Pdrdduri^o bhiksha- 
vah/ at least, are really mentioned 
in the Blidshya to iv. 2. 66 ; see /. 
St xiii. 34a]— That mendicant 


monks must, as a matter of fact, 
have been particularly numerous in 
Pdvini'i time is apparent from the 
many rules he gives for the forma- 
tion of words in this connection, e.g., 
bhikshdcJtara, iii. 2. 17 ; bkikthdka , 
iii. 2. 155 ; bkVtshu, iii. 2. 168 ; 
bhaikaha from bhikahd in the sense of 
bhiiihdQdip, tam&noa, iv. 2. 38. Com- 
pare, in particular, also ii. 1. 70, where 
the formation of tho name for female 
mendicants (iramayd, and, in th« 
papa, pravrdjitd) is treated of, which 
-can only refer to Buddhistic female 
mendicants. [This last rule, which 
gives the epithet ‘virgin 1 as a special 
(not as an indispensable) quality 
of the irattuufd, taken in connec- 
tion with iv. 1. 127, can hardly 
be said to throw a very favourable 
light on the 1 virginity * of the olssa 
generally ; ct Mauu, viii. 363, note 
330 above. The words aai-vdnntna, 
v. 2. 9, and kauhknfiha, iv. 4.6, 
likewise exhibit a very distinct Bud- 
dhistie colouring ton this see I. St., 
v. 140 if. On -Buddhtstio mendi- 
cants at the time of fbe Bbdshya, 
see the data coiteoted^ln /. 8 t, xiii. 
340 ff.]— The entire institution oi 
the fourth order rests ementially on 
the Sdipkbya doctrine, and Us ex- 
tension was certainly due to a large 
extent to Buddhism. The red or red- 
dish-yellow garment {Itaahdyavaaana) 
and the tonsure (mawrfya) are the 
principal badges of the Buddhist 
Lhikihva ; see above, pp. 78, 217. 
On a commentary, extant in India, 
on a Bhikshu-Sdtra, see 7 . 5 *., i. 470. 

V 
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band, and the Buddhist laity on the other, wpdsakas and 
updsikde .* Within the priesthood itself, again, nume- 
rous shades of distinction in course of time grew up, 
until at length the existing hierarchy arose, a hierarchy 
which differs very essentially from the BrahmanieaL 
one, inasmuch as admission to the priestly order is 
still, as in Buddha's ^tinid, allowed to members of the 
lowest castes on the same conditions as to any one else. 
Among the laity the Indian castes still continue to exist 
wherever they existed in the past ; it is only the Brdhman 
caste, or priesthood by birth, that has been abolished, and 
in its place a clergy by choice of vocation substituted. 
The Buddhist cult, too, which now is secdnd to none in 
the world for solemnity, dignity, pomp, and specialities 
was originally exceedingly simple, consisting mainly in 
the adoration of the image of Buddha and of his relics. 
Of the latter point we are first informed by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus. Afterwards the same honour was paid to the 
relics of his most eminent disciples also, and likewise to 
princes who had deserved specially well of Buddhism. 
The story of the ashes of Menander, related by Plutarch 
(see Wilson, Ariana, p. 283), is doubtless to be understood 
in this sense.t Now tliis relic-worship, the building of 
steeples — traceable, perhaps, to the topes (stupas) which 


* Or specially buddhopdtaka, bud- 
dhopdsikd, 06 we find it several times 
in the Mriclihaka(i. 

t For I regard Menander, who on 
Iiib coins is called Minunda, as iden- 
tical with Milinda, king of Srf^rala 
(Sdkaltt), reflecting, whom see Tur- 
uour in the Jovm.A». Soa. Beng. y 
v. 530 ff. ; Barnouf, l. c., p. 621 ; 
and CataL MfiS. Or. Bill. JJaun., 
p. 50. (From an iktsole by Spiegel m 
the K icier AUgemdhe Monaittchrift, 
July 1852, p. 561, which has just 
readied me while correcting these 
sheets, I see that Bcnfey has already 
identified Menander with Milinda 
[see the Berlju Jahrbiicher for wit- 
touch. KriliJe, 1842,^87*] )— Schief- 
ner in his notice, Vcber Indra't 
Donnerkeil, jd. 4 of the separate im- 
pression, K48, has expressed the 
conjecture that the Buddha Axnitd- 


blia, who is uniformly placed in the 
western country Sukhavati, may be 
identical with AmyntaB, whose name 
appears us Amita on his coins ; in 
the name Busili, too (in Schmidt's 
Dtanglvn, p. 331), he discovers the 
word /tacriXcdi. [But Schiefner calls 
my attention to the cironmstanoe, 
that bb far back as 18^2, in lna 
Erg&nmngen und JBerichtigmigm tu 
Schmidt' t Autgabe det Dtanglun, p. 
56, to p. 256, 1 . 3 of the Tibetan 
text, he withdrew the identification 
of Basil) with ficuriXetit : his connec- 
tion, too, of Amite with Amyntas, 
which had been questioned by Kbp- 
pen, li. 28, note 4, he now regards 
as doubtful.] Tbe legend of the 
Western origin of the Sdkyas I hsve 
already characterised (p. 28^) as per- 
haps invented as a compliment to 
ganishfca. 

* 
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owe their origin to this relic-worship— the system of mona- 
chism, the use of bells and rosaries,* and many other 
details, offer such numerous features of resemblance to 
Christian ritual, that the question whether Christianity 
may not perhaps have been here the borrowing party is 
by no means to be summarily pegatived, particularly as 
it is known that Buddhist missionaries penetrated at an 
early period, possibly even in the two centuries preceding 
our era, into Western countries as far as Asia Minor. This 
is still, however, an entirely open question, and requires 
investigation . 800 

The third division of the Buddhist sacred scriptures, the 
AlMdharrria-Pitdka, contains philosophical, and especially 
metaphysical, discussions. It is hardly to be imagined 
that Buddha himself was not clearly cognisant of the 
philosophical basis of his teaching, and that he simply 
adopted this latter from his predecessors, so that the 
courage and energy pertaining to its public promulgation + 
constituted his sole merit. But it seems just as certain 
tli at he was not concealed to propagate a philosophical 
system, and that his aim was purely a practical one, to 


* Afterwards adopted by the 
BrdhmaiiB also. [The very name 
rotary has possibly arisen from a con- 
fusion of the two Indian words japa- 
mdld and japdmdld ; see my paper, 
Utber Kf itk^a't Qeburtsfut , pp. 340, 
341 ; Koppen, Die Religion dee Bud- 
dha, ii. 319; and also my letter in 
the Indian Antiq ., iv. 250.] 

880 See Jnd. Sleiz, p. 64 (1857), 
and the data from the Abbd Hue’s 
Travels in Tibet in Kbppen, i. 561, 
ii. 1 16. According to the interest- 
ing discovery mude by Laboulaye 
(see Milller, Chipt, iv. 185) and F. 
Inebrecht with regard to Barlaam 
and Josaphat, one of the saintB of 
the Catholic Church stands at length 
revealed as Bodhisattva himself — a 
discovery to which Keinaud’s ingeni- 
ous identification of Yfiasaf, Yddasf, 
with Bddsatf {Mim. aur Vlnde, p. 91) 
might alone have led ; see Z. D. M. 
0 ., zxiv. 480. — But neither is the 
contrary supposition, namely, that 
Christian influences may have af- 


fected the growth of Buddhist ritual 
and worship, as they did that of the 
Buddlyst legends, by any means to 
be dismissed out of hand. Indeed, 
quite apart from the oft-ventilated 
question as to the significance of 
such influences in the further de- 
velopment of Kfishpa- worship, there 
are legends connected with the diva 
oult also, os to which it is not at all 
a far-fetohed hynothqpjp that they 
have reference tolcatUMd Christian 
missionaries; see /. 421, ii. 

398; Z. D. M. 0 ., jtavii. 166 (v. 
263). — That WasCftrnlnfluenee has 
played a part in Tibet, finds support 
in a letter of Sohiefner’s, according to 
which, in a work of Dsqja Pspfita, 
Galen is mentioned as the physician 
of the Persians, and is said to have 
l>een consulted by tlm first Tibetan 
king, along with acelebrated Indian 
and a celebrated Chinese physician. 

•fin this courage the circumstance 
that he belonged by ktrth to the 
military caste finds expression. 
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awaken virtuous actions and dispositions. This is in 
accord with the circumstance, that, whereas the Buddhists 
allege of the Sdtra-Pitaka and the Vinaya-Pitaka that they 
were delivered by Buddha himself, in the case of the 
Abhidharma-Pitaka, on the contrary, they start with the 
admission that it is the production of his disciples. Ac- 
cording to Burnouf, the doctrines of the Abhidharma are 
in reality only a further development or continuation of 
the views here Sid there propounded in the Siitras ; in- 
deed, the wrilings in question often merely add single 
words to the thoughts expressed in the Siitras : “ but in 
any case there exists an interval of several centuries be- 
tween the two, and that difference which distinguishes a 
doctrine still in its earliest beginnings from a philosophy 
which has arrived at its furthest development.” * In the 
Brahma- Siitra of Badardyana doctrines are repeatedly 
combated which, on &amkara’s testimony, belong to two 
distinct schools of Buddhist philosophy, and consequently 
both of these, and perhaps also the other two schools 
which are ranked with them, belong to a period preceding 
the composition of this Brahma-Sdtra. — The doctrines 
themselves cannot be recognised witli perfect distinctness, 
and their affinity, although undeniable, to the doctrines of 
the Samkhya system is still enveloped in some obscurity . 361 
On this point, however, so much is clear, that, although 
Buddha himself may actually have been in full harmony 
with the doctrines of Kapila, as they then existed, f yet his 
adherents developed these in their own fashion ; in the 


* Whether now, after these words of individual existence mob certainly 
of Burnout's, loc. c it., p. 522, Las- the goal to which Buddha aspired ; 
eon's view (I. AS., ii. 456) is ten- hardly, however, the resolving of this 
able— to the effect that “although, existence into nothing, but only its 
in the collection bearing the name return to the same state of avidyd, or 
of Abhidharma, there arc writings of unconsciousness which belonged to 
various dates, yet they most all lie primeval matter before it attained 
assigned to the period preceding the to development at all,” Lit. C. 
tliini council ” (this third council in Bl , 1857, p. 770 (/. Str,, ii. 132). 
B.o. 275 being here expressly dis- Childers thinks differently, Pdli 
tmguished from the fourth under Diet., a. v. nirvdtfa. 

Kanishka) — appears ft me in the + Were he really to be identified 
very highest degree doubtful, with the Srfkdyanya of theMaitrdynpf 

861 Cf. for this 7 . St., iii. 132; U pan is had (seep 07 ), we should have 
Max Duncker, Gctchichte der Arier, in this work tolerably direct evidence 
p. 234 ff. (1867) ; Kflppen, i. 214 ff.— to the above effect, 

*' The extinction, the ‘ blowingjeut ’ 
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game way as the followers of Kapila also pursued their 
own path, and so eventually that system arose which is 
now extant under the name Sdmkhya, and which differs 
essentially from the Buddhist philosophy * ** To the four 
schools into which, as we have just seen, this philosophy 
was split up at a comparatively early period, four others 
were afterwards added — or perhaps these superseded the 
former — but neither have the doctrines of these later 
schools been as yet set forth with anything like sufficient 
certainty . 882 The question, too, whether jpuddhistic con- 
ceptions may not perhaps have exercised a direct influence 
on the development of Gnostic doctrines, + particularly 
those of Basilides, Valentinian, and Bardesanes, as well as 
of Manes, must for the present be regarded as wholly un- 
determined ; 868 it is most intimately bound up with the 
question aB to the amount of influence to be ascribed to 
Indian philosophy generally in the shaping of these doc- 
trines. The main channel of communication in the case 
of the latter was through Alexandria ; the Buddhist mis- 
sionaries, on the contrary, probably mostly came from the 
Panjab through Persia. 

Besides the three Pitakas, the Sanskrit manuscripts 
that have been procured from Nepdl contain other workB 
also, consisting, in part, of a large number of commen- 
taries on and elucidations of the Pitakas, in part, of a 


* Whether vv. 9-1 1 of the I ho- special work on Tibetan and Chinese 
pamshad are to he taken, with the Buddhiam. Sec on this point Lit . 
commentator, aa specially referring U. Bl , 1875, P- 55 °- 
to the Buddhists, as I assume in f See F. Neve, L’Antiquiti Ghri- 
I. SL, i. 398, 299, appears to me tienne en Orient, p. 9?, Louvain, 
doubtful now : the polemic may 1853. 

simply be directed against the Sdip- " Cf. now Lassen, I. AK., iii. 
khya tenets in general. » 387-416; my Ind. Ski*., p. 64; 

** Our information regarding Henan, Hitt, da Lang. Sim., zA ed., 
them is derived exclusively from 1858, pp 374, 275. That their In- 
Hodgson's Essays (now collected, see fluence upon the growth of the doc- 
note 345). Their names, Svdbhd- trines of Manes in particular was a 
vika, Aisvarika, Kdrmika, Ydtnflca, * moat important one is shown, for 
are so far unsupported by any other example, by this circumstance alone, 
literary evidence. Only for the that the formula of alteration for 
nnmee Sautrdntika, Vaibhdshiks, those who renounced these doctrines 
Mddbyamika, Yogdchdra, is such expressly specifies Boftfo and the 
testimony found. Tdrandtha, for Zxi&iarot (seemingly a separation of 
example, is acquainted with these ‘Buddha Sdkyamuni 1 into two) — 
latter only, ana they are also the Lassen, iii. 415.— Cf. also Beal, /. 
only ones known to Wasaityew in his lit A, 8 ., it. 424 (1866). 
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most peculiar class of writings, the so-called Tantras, which 
are looked upon as especially sacred, and which stand pre- 
, cisely upon a level with the Brahmanical works of the 
same name. Their contents are made up of invocations of 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, as also of their Saktis, 
or female energies, with a motley admixture of Sivaitic 
deities; to which are added longer or shorter prayers 
addressed to these beings, and directions how to draw the 
mystic diagrams and magic circles that secure their favour 
and protection .* 4 


m Cf. Emil Schlagintweit’s Bad- poetry ; as to whioh see Kl&tt in 
dhim in Tibet (1863, with a folio the preface to hia edition of the 
atlaa of twenty plates). — Recently sentences of Chdpakya, taken there* 
there hare also come from Nepdl from (1873). 

Sanskrit MSS. containing works of 
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P. 9, 36 ff. (and 64, 39 if.)* Burnell, in his preface to the 
Arsheya-Br. (Mangalore, 1876), p. xvi. ff., and Aufrecht, 
Bymnen da Jtigveda (Bonn, 1877), Pref. pp. xvi, xvii., 
dispute the superior antiquity of the readings of the Sdma- 
Samhitd, as compared with those of the Rik-SamhitA. 

P. 25, note 1T , and p. 67, note w . On the $ikshAs see 
Kielhorn’s paper in the Ind. Antiq., v. 141 ff., 193 ff., and 
my comments thereon, ibid., p. 253. 

P. 32, note a . On the VAshkalas somewhat more lighfo 
has now been cast. In the first place, from a comparison 
of the kdrikd quoted in my Catal. of the Berlin Sansk. 
MSS., p. 314, * Sdkaldndm sam&wC va ity richd ’ntyd 
” hutvr bhavet j BdshkaldmArp. tu tachhamyor ity richd 'ntyd- 
hutvr bhavet,* it results that the citation in the forty-eighth 
Atharva-parifiishta (see I. St., iv. 431) of the Samyiwdka 
as the concluding verse of the Rik-SaiphitA has reference 
to the VAshk ala-recension of the latter. Next, it becomes 
evident that this recension stood in a special relation to 
the ^AfikhAyana texts, since in the daiikh. Grih., 4. 5. 9, 
the same verse is cited as4he concluding one of the Saip- 
hitA, and this expressly ‘a^Che view of Kaushftaki. In 
addition to this we have the fact that the pratdca of the 
whole section to which this verse belongs, and which 
forms the last khila — miryndna — in the vulgate recension 
of the Rik-SaiphitA, is found cited in the SdfikhAy.-^rauta- 
Stitra, 3. 6. 4, but is wanting in the parallel passage, ASval., 
2, 1 1. And, lastly, we shall probably also have to allot to 
the VAshkalas the eleven 'hymns — ten Abindni and one 
Aindrdvarunam sdkiam — which, as Bud. Meyer has re- 
cently pointed out (RigvidhAna, Praef., p. xxiv.), are oited 
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in the Bpihaddevata, 3. 24, between Rik-Saiph., i. 73 and 
74. For, according to Meyer, their pmHkas prove to be 
identical with those given by the scholiast on &Lflkh. $r., 
9. 20. 14, for the ‘ triiatam suparnam ’ there mentioned in 
the text, which again ^specified under this name in the 
&dfikh. Br. itself (18. 4) as part of the A£vina-£astra. 
Probably, too, the other portions of text, which, as stated 
by Meyer (/. c., p. xxv. if.) appear in the Bphaddevatd 
as well as in the Rigvidhana, as belonging to the Rik- 
Samhita, whereas they are found neither in the vulgate — 
the &dkala-Saiphita — itself, nor in its khila portions, will 
have to be assigned to the Vashkalas. In point of fact, 
the mmjndna khila also, to which (see above) the con- 
cluding verse of the Vashkaja-Samhitd belongs, iB men- 
tioned in both texts (Meyer, p. xxii.). An exact comparison 
of the Rik-verses cited in the Satikhdyana texts will pro- 
bably throw full light upon this point. — In Bidder's letter 
from Kashmir (published in I. St., xiv. 402 ff.) the in- 
teresting information was given that he had there dis- 
covered an excellent bhurja-MS., some fb'o to six hundred 
years old, of the Rik-Saiphita in the $akala recension. 
This MS. is accentuated, whereas the Kashmir Vedic 
MSS. are not wont to be so, but the accent is denoted in a 
totally different manner from that customary in India, the 
uddtta alone being marked by a perpendicular line, pre- 
cisely as, according to Haug, is usual in one of the two 
sohools of the Maitrdyani Samhita, and as we ourselves 
do; cf. my remarks in the Jcncusr Lit. Zeit., 1875, P- 3*5- 
On this MS. see now the detailed report of Bidder's journey 
in the Journal Bomb. Br. R. A. S., 1 8 77, extra No., pp. 35, 36. 

Pp. 35, 36, note §. See also Myriantheus, Die ASvins 
(Munioh, 1876), and James D^rmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
vum (Paris, 1877). 

P. 41, notjfc * See Alfred Hillebrandt, Varava vmd 
Mitra , ein Beitrag zur Exegeae des Veda (Breslau, 1877). 

P. 43, note tt . Max Muller’s issue of the text alone of 
the Rik has now appeared in a second edition (London, 
1877). Samhitd-pdtha and pada-pdfha are here printed 
on opposite pages. Respecting the latter it has to be 
remarked that, as in Muller’s previous editions, so again 
in tins one the so-called galUas are in no way marked, 
the text which a particular passage shows the first time 
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it occurs being uniformly simply repeated, without any 
reference to what is done in the MSS. themselves in these 
cases. This is all the more surprising as, after I had 
pointed out this defect, in my review of the last volume of 
his large edition in the 17th April 1875, 

Muller himself, in an article which appeared in the Bame 
periodical a year and a half later (16th December 1876) 
fully recognised the critical importance of the galitas . — 
Aufrecht’s edition has also been reprinted (Bonn, 1877): 
the preface (comp, desideratum at note 28) contains a 
variety of critical remarks. — Complete translations of the 
Rik-Samhitd, by Alfred Ludwig (Prag, 1876) and Hermann 
Grassmann (Leipzig, 1876-77) have appeared. — Very meri- 
torious, also, is the edition, of the Rik-Samhitd which is 
appearing in monthly numbers at Bombay, under the title 
‘ Vedarthayatna,’ with English and Mahrathi translation, 
as well as with Mahrdthi commentary: the latest N6. 
brings it down to i. 100. The name of the excellent 
editor, Shankar Pandit, is an open secret. — Lastly, there 
remains to be mentioned M. Haug’s Vedische B&th&lfragen 
und Rathselsprilche (Rik, i. 164, 1876). 

P. 48, note Mb . Rdjendra Lila Mitra’s edition, in the 
Bill, lndica , of the Aitareya-Aranyaka with Sdyana’s com- 
mentary, has now been completed. A MS. acquired by 
Biihler in Kashmir shows a number of variations ; see his 
Report of Journey, l. c., p. 34. 

P. 50, 6 (cf. p. 285). Panchdlachapgia appears in a Pdli 
Suita among the mahdsendpati^ of the Yakkhas; for the 
conclusions to be drawn from this see Jenaer Lit, Zeit., 
7th April 1877, p. 221. 

P. 56, 8. The 3 dfikh. Grih. (4. 10. 3) inserts between 
Yilvdmitra and Vdmadevg, the two representatives of the 
third and fourth masalas, the name of Jamadagni, to 
whom in the Anukramani to the Sdkala-Safphitd only the 
last three verses of the third mavdala (iii. 62, 16-18) are 
in this place ascribed, — but in addition to these, also 
five entire hymns and four separate verses in the last three 
maTuialas. Have we here also to do with a divergence of 
the Vashkala school ? (In ddfikh. Grih., 4. 5. 8, however, 
there is no trace of this variation from the vulgate ; rather, 
the verse iii. 62. 18 appears there as the concluding verse 
of the third manfala) 
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P. 58, note w . The $aflkh. Gjihya has been published, 
with translation and notes, by Herm. Oldenberg ; soe 
I. St., xv. i-i 66. There exists also another recension of it, 
which is designated as Kaushitaka-Grihya, but which, 
according to Oldenberg, is rather to be understood as 
&dmbavy a-Gjihy a. Its text is ‘nowise identMpl ’ with 
the ddfikh. Grih., ‘ but it has borrowed from the latter by 
far the greatest part both of its matter and form.’ The 
last two books of the Sdnkh. Grih. are not used in it, and 
a great deal is lacking besides. 

P. 61, note *. On the Jyotisha a very meritorious work 
has just appeared by G. Thibaut. 

P. 62, 6, 26 ff. On the Brihaddevata and Rigvidhdna see 
R. Meyer’s^dition of the latter work (Berlin, 1877). 

F. 65, as. The forty-eighth Atharva-paridishta, see I. 
St., iv. 432, gives indeed the same beginning, but a different 
concluding verse to the Sama-Saiphitd, namely, the last 
verse but one of the first part of the vulgate ; accordingly, 
it did not reckon the second part as belonging t<fthe Sam- 
hitd at all, while for the first part also it presents the 
discrepancy stated. 

P. 65, note 60 . The Aranya-Samhita, with Sayana's 
commentary, has been edited by Satyavrata Samairamin, 
and that in a double form, namely, separately (Calcutta, 
1873), and also in the second part of hfs large edition of 
the Sdma-Samhitd, p. 244 £ 

P. 66, note fll . This edition of the Sdma-SaiphitA, in 
the Bibl. Indica , has now reached, in its fifth volume, as 
far as 2. 8. 2. 5. 

Pp. 73, 74. The Talavakdra- or Jaiminiya-Brdhmana, 
to which the Kenopan. belongs, has been recovered bj 
Burnell (letter of 19th April). Also a Saraaveda-Pra- 
tiddkhya. 

Pp. 74, 75, notes n , n . The Arsheya-Brdhmana and 
Samhitopanishad-Bnihmana have also been edited by Bur- 
ned (Mangalore, 1876, 1877); the former with a lengthy 
introduction containing an inquiry into the Gduas, the 
secondary origin of the Samhitd from these, the chanting 
of the sdmans, &c. On this compare A. Barth's detailed 
notice in the Revue Critique, 21st July 1877, pp. 17-27. 
The Arsheya-Brdhmana has, further, just been issued a 
second time by Burnell, namely, in the text of the Jai- 
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minlya school, which he had meanwhile recovered (Maft- 
galore, 1 878). 

Pp. 99-101. According to the catalogue (1876) of M. 
Haug’s collection of MSS., there are now in the Royal 
Library at Munich, *with which this collection was incor- 
porated in the spring of 1877, nofc two MSS. of the 
Maitraytijl Saiphita, but also several more or less com- 
plete, but, unfortunately, in great part modern, copies of 
Apastamba, Manava, Bharadvaja, Baudhdyana, Vaikha- 
nasa, Hirai?yake6in. — The description (in notes 108, 109) 
of the Dharma-Sdtras as part of the Srauta-Sutras is not 
quite correct ; rather both are portions, possessing an equal 
title, of a collective Siitra-whole, to which in each case 
there also belonged a Gribya- and a Sulva-Siitra, and which 
we might perhaps designate by the name of Kalpa-Siitra. 
— [The Nortli- Western origin of the Katha school (cf. 
Kudcua , J. St., xiii. 439) is also, in a certain measure, 
attested by the fact that, according to Biihler's letter from 
Kashmir {dated September 1875, published in I. St., iiv. 
402 If.) on the results of his search for MSS. in that pro- 
vince, this school is still in the present day the prevailing 
one m Kashmir. The Brahmans there call themselves, it 
is true, chaturvedi, but they follow the rules of the Ka- 
thaka-Grihya-Siitra of Laugakshi. Besides portions of all 
the Vedas, the fJhattas learn by heart the Paddhati of 
Devapala, the commentary and prayoga to the Kdthaka- 
Grihya. ‘ Of these Gyihyas I have acquired several MSS., 
among them an old one on bhurja. To the Kathaka-Stitra 
are attached a Pravarddhyaya, an Arsha, the Charayuniya 
Sikshd, and several other Pari^ishtas.’ — Additional note in 
tecond German edition.] According to Buhler, Z. D. M. G., 
• xkii. 377, the Dharma-Sdtra of the Kathaka school is iden- 
tical with the Vishnu-Smyiti. On this, anfl on the Ka- 
thaka school in Kashmir generally, see now Bidder, Report 
of Journey, l. c., pp. 20, 36, 37. 

P. 103, note lie . The Taitt. Prati&ikhya has also been 
edited in the Bill. Indica by Rdjendra Lala Mitra (1872).. 

Pp. 117,118. The forty-eighth Atharva-Paririshta spe- 
cifies a recension of the Vaj. Saiph., which begins with 
1. 1, but which ends with 23. 32 1 See L St., iv. 432. 

P. 114. For the formula Ambe ambike ' mMlike , 
which differs in all three Ycgus texts, PdQini (vi. 7. 118) 
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has a fourth reading ; on this and the other points of con- 
nection between Pacini and the vocabulary of the Yajus 
texts, see I. St., iv. 432. 

P. 138, 83. AccordilLg to Mahavafisa, p. 9. Ia , 15, the 
name of Buddha’s wife was Bhadda- or Subhadda-Kach- 
chana 1 

P. 139, note 147 Satap., 3. i, 1-2. 2, is translated in 
Bruno Lindner’s dissertation, Ueber die DilcsM (Leipzig, 
1878); other portions in Del hm oVzAltind. Wortfolge (1878). 

P. 142, note The Paraskara has been edited by 
Stenzler (1876). 

P. 150, note 1W . In the forty-eighth Atharva-Pari- 
dishta, the commencement of the Atharva-Samhitd is given 
just as in the published recension, but it ends there with 
Book xvi. ; see 7 . St., iv. 432. 

P. 1 5 1, note lfl8 . With the doshapati compare the p&p- 
man dsura in the Nrisinhop. ; see 7 . St., ix. 149, 150. 

P. 153 ff. Cf. Paul Regnaud, MaUriaux pour servir d 
VHi 8 toire de la Philosophic de I’Inde, 18 76, and my review 
of this work in the Jenaer Lit . Zeit. of 9th February 1 878. 

P. 182, note 19S . The dates of the Nepalese MSS. appa- 
rently reach back as far as ad. 883 ! See Dan. Wright, 
History of Nepal, 1877, Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 412. 

Pp. 187, 188, note *° u . On Olshausen’s explanation of 
the word Pahlav — the basis of the Indian Pahlava — from 
Parthava, ‘ Parthians,’ see now also Th. Noldeke in Z. D. 
M. G., xxxi. 557 ff. 

P. 189, note 804 . According to Kern, Over de oud- 
Javaansch* Vertaling vant Mahdbhdrata (Amsterdam, 1 877), 
p. 7 ff., the Kavi translation of the Adi-parvan, from which 
he there communicates the text of the Paushyacharita, 
dates from the beginning of the eleventh century. 

P. 1 89, note For the criticism of the Maha-Bharala, 
Holtzmann’s researches ( Indische Sagen, Preface, Stuttgart, 
1854) are also of great importance. 

P. 19 1, note t0fl . The Index to Hall’s edition of Wilson’s 
translation of the Vishjtiu-Purdna (vol. v. part ii.) appeared 
in 1877. The edition of the Agni-Purana in the Bill. Ind. 
has now reached adhy. 294. 

P. 195, 1S . The identity of the author of the Raghu; 
yaftfo and Kumara-sambhava with the dramatist Kalidasa 
is contended for by Shankar Pandit in the Transaction* 
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of the London Congress of Orientalists (London, 1876), p. 
227 ff. 

P. 196, note 80e . Bharavi and I^Llidasa are mentioned 
together in an inscription of PukkeSi II., * in the i 3 aka 
year 507 (a d. 585-6) ; ’ at that date, therefore, they must 
have been already famous. See Bhdu Ddji in Jottm. 
Bomb. Br. R. A. S., ix. 315, and J. F. Fleet in Ind. Antiq., 
v. 68. — On the Kashrafr poets Chandraka and Mentha, of 
about the fifth (?) century, Iiatnakara of t&ie ninth, Kshe- 
mendra and Bilhana of the eleventh, Somadeva, Mafikha, 
Kalhana, &c., of the twelfth century, see Biihler, Report 
of Journey, /. c., p. 42 ff. 

P. 199, note f. For the text of these Suttas see now 
Grimblot, Sept suttas PdXis (Paris, 1 876), p. 89 ; 1 nachcham 
gU&m vdditam pekkham akkhdnam . . iti vd iti evarupd 
vistijcadassand’ (exhibitions, p. 65, spectacles, pp. 179, 
215). From this it appears that the word here properly 
in question is not so much the general term vistika as 
rather, specially, pekkha (jprekshya), 1 exhibition/ ‘ spec- 
tacle/ translated by ‘ theatricals/ pp. 65, 179, ‘ reprdsenta- 
tions dramatiques/ p. 215; comp, prekshanaka as the namo 
ot a species of drama in Bharata (Hall, Daiardpa, p. 6), 
and drdya in the Sahitya-darpana as the name of dramatic 
poetry in general. 

Pp. 2 QO, ia, 205, 20. According to Hall, Vdsavad., In- 
trod., p. 27, Bhavabhiiti would have to be placed earlier 
than Subandhu, and if so, of course, d fortiori, earlier than 
Bapa : the latter, however, does not allude to him in the 
classic passage in the introduction to the Harsha-charita, 
where he enumerates his predecessors (Hall, ibid., pp. 13, 
14). See also Ind. Streifen, l 355. 

P. 201, note ||. According to Lassen, I. AK., iii. 855, 
1 163, Bhoja died in 1053 An inscription of his in the 
Ind. Antiq., 1877, p. 54, is dated in the year 1022. 

P. 203, note. According to Buhler, Ind. Antiq., v. 112 
(April, 1876), a grant of King Jayabhata is ‘ older than 
the year 445 A.D., and dated in the Vikrama era/ 

P. 204, note m . In Z. L. M. G., xxx. 302, Jacobi cites 
from the Urva£i a (chronometrical) datum betokening 
Greek influence. 

* ' P. 207, note 218 Of new publications, &c., of Indian 
dramas have to be mentioned : Bhanglarkar’s edition of the 
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Mrilatf-mddhava (Bombay, 1876), CappeUer’s edition of the 
Ratndvali (1877, in the second edition of Bohtlingk’s 
Samkrit-ChrestorricUhie), the Bengali recension of the da* 
kuntala, edited by Pischel (see CappeUer in the Jenaer 
Lit . Zeit., 1877, p. 1 21), the two latter dramas translated 
by Lndw. Fritze; lastly, Regnaud’s translation of the 
Mfichhakaiihd (Paris, 1876). — On the question as to the 
various recensions of Kalidasa’s Sakuntald— discussed in 
I. St ., xiv. 1 61 if. — see also Btihler's Report of Journey, 
l. c., p. lxxxv. ff., where the first act of the Kashmfr recen- 
sion of this drama is printed. 

P. 210, note **. To this place also belongs &rfvara’s 
Subhashitdvall of the fifteenth century, containing quota- 
tions from more than 350 poets; see Biihler, Report of 
Journey, l. c., p. 61 ff. ; further, the Subh&shitu-ratildkara 
by Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar (Bombay, 1872). — Here, 
too, have to be mentioned the four papers Zilt Kritikund 
Erlda/rung verschiedencr indischer Werke, published by 0 . 
Bohtlingk in vols. vii. and viii. of the Melanges Asiatiques 
of the St. Petersburg Academy (1875-76). 

P. 212, note m . Comp. Benfey’s Introduction to Bick- 
ell’s edition and translation of the ‘ Kalilag und Damnag* 
(Leipzig, 1876). It now appears doubtful whether the 
ancient Pablavf version really rested upon one individual 
work as its basis, or whether it is not rather to be re- 
garded as an epitome of several independent texts ; see my 
notice of the above work in Lit. C. BL, 1876, No. 31, 
Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 47 ; Pryin in the Jenaer Lit . 
Zeit., 1878, Art. 118. 

P. 213, note 224 . Read ‘recast by Kshemendra/ It is 
only to Kshemendra that the statements from Buliler’s 
letter, given in the next sentence, refer. Biihler how* 
places him in the second and third quarter of the eleventh 
century, Report of Journey, l. c., p. 45 ff. 

P. 213. On the Rdja-taramgiiif see now Biihler, Report 
of Journey, pp. 52-60, lxvi.-lxxxii. (where an amended 
translation of 1. 1-107 is given ) ; and on the Nfla-mata, of 
about the sixth or seventh century, ibid., p. 38 ff., lv. ff. 

P. 214, note m . The Harsha-charita appeared at Oal? 
cutta in 1876, edited by Jfvananda. — On the Sifthasana- 
dvatriA&ka see now my paper in I. St., xv. 185 ff. 

P. 2 1 5, note 827 . in the interpretation of Indian inscrip- 
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tions, Btthler and Fleet also, in particular, hays of late done 
very active service (especially in Ind. Anita., vols. v., vi.). 

P. 221, note m . Goldstticker’s * facsimile’ (comp, note 
1M , p. ioo) edition of the Manavakalp. is not * photo-litho- 
graphed/ but lithographed from a tracing. 

P. 226, note Kielhorn has come forward jwith -great 
vigour in defence of the Mahdbhashya, first; in ft lengthy 
article in the Ind. Antiq., v. 241 (August 1876), next in 
his Essay, Kdtydyana and Patamjali (Bombay, December 
1876), which deals specially with the analysis of the work 
into its component parts ; and, lastly, in his edition of the 
work itself, which exhibits the text critically sifted, in 
direct reference thereto (the first number, Bombay, 1878, 
gives the navdhnikam). Cf., further, two articles by Bhan- 
darkar, On the Relation of Kdtydyana to Pdnini and of 
Patamjali to Kdtydyana in Ind. Antiq., v. 345 £f. (December 
1876), and on Goldatiicker’a Theory about Pdnini ' 8 Technical 
Terms (reprint of an earlier review of G.’s Pdnini), ibid., 
vi. 107 ff. To this place also belongs an article on the 
Mahabh&shya, which was sent off by me to Bombay on 9th 
October 1876, but which only appeared in the Ind. Antiq, 
Yi. 301 ff., in October 1877. 

P. 226, note 289 . On the antiquity of the Kdiikd see 
now Biihler’s Report of Journey, p. 72. The issue of the 
work in the Pandit is perhaps by this time completed. It 
is to be hoped that it will appear in a separate edition. — 
Biihler’s information regarding Vy&jli, the Mahabhashya, 
Katantra, &c., is given in detail in his Report of Journey. 
— On Burnell’s essay, On the Airydra School of Sanskrit 
Grammarians (1875), which contains rich materials, see 
my critique in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., March 1876, p. 202 ff. 
— -Of Hemachaudra’s Prdkyit-Grammar Pischel has given 
us a new edition (Halle, 1877, text and good index of 
words). 

P. 229, note f. This note, according to Barth, Revue 
Critique , 3d June 1876, is to be cancelled, as paraitre can 
only have the sense of 1 seem ’ (scheinen). 

P. 231, note ***. On Kshemendra’s Loka-prakala see 
'Btthler, Report of Journey, p. 75. 

P. 231, 99. See note above to p. 182. 

P. 231, note The translation of the Sdhitya-darpapa 
in tho Bill. Indica is now finished. — For the rich informa- 
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tion supplied by Biihler regarding the Alamkdra literature 
in Kashmir, see his Report of Journey, p. 64 ff. Accord- 
ing to this, the Alaipkdra-Sdstra of Bhatta Udbhata dates 
from the time of Jaydpiija (779-813), whose sabhdpati the 
author was. Vdmana, too, in Biihler's opinion, belongs to 
the same period. Anandavardhana and Ratndkara belong 
to the ninth century, Mukula to the tenth, Abhinavagupta 
to the beginning, Rudrata to the end, of the eleventh, while 
Ruyyaka flourished at the commencement, and Jayaratha 
at the close, of the twelfth century ; Mammata is to be 
placed still later. 

P. 235, note 847 Of the Sarva-dariana-samgraha there 
is now a translation, by Cowell and Gough, in the Pandit, 
1875 ff. • 

P. 237, note “°. The Samkhya-tattva-pradipu has been 
translated by Govindadeva^dstrin in the Pandit, Nos. 98 ff 

P. 237, note 251 . Abhinavagupta was still living in 
A.D. 1015 ; Biihler, Report of Journey, p. 80. — The Saiva- 
6dstra in Kashmir, ibid., pp. 77-82, is divided into two 
groups, of which the one connects itself with the Spanda- 
idstra of Vasugupta (854), the other with the Praty- 
abhijnd-fidstra of Somdnanda (ab. 900) and Utpala (ab. 930). 
It is of the latter— which appears to rest upon &amkara — 
that Abhinavagupta is the leading representative. 

P. 241, note 2M . The last number of this edition of Saba- 
rasvdmifl brings it down to 10. 2. 73 ; the edition of the 
Jaiininfya-nydya-mdld-vistara has just been completed by 
Cowell. The Jaimini-siitra is being published in the 
Bombay monthly periodical. ‘ Shaddaidana-chintanika,' 
begun in January 1877 — text an d commentary with a 
double translation, in English and Mahrathl. 

P. 243, note m . Vaclia^mti mica’s Bhamatf, a gloss on 
damkara's commentary on the Vedanta-siitra, is in course 
of publication in the Bibl. Ind. edited by Bdlaiastrin, — 
commenced in 1876. — In the Pandit for 1876, p. 113, in 
the Preface to his' edition of Srinivdsaddsa’s Yatindramata- 
dfpikd, Rdmamiiraiastrin cites a passage, from Ramanuja's 
Brahm asdtra-bh ashy a, in which the latter mentions the 
Wto^awitf-Bodhdyana as his predecessor therein, and as 
separated from him by several generations of purvdchdryas. 
As «uch p&rvdchdryas Rdmamidra gives the names of 
Dranjhjla, Guhadeva, and Brahmdnandi, at the same time 
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designating them by the epithets maharshi and supi'dchi- 
natama. By SrfnMsaddsa himself (p. 115) the teachers 
are mentioned in the following order : VytLsa, Bodhdyana, 
Guhadeva, Bhdruchi, Brahmanandi, Draviddohdrya, Sri- 
Pardfikudandtha, Yamunamuni, Yatidvara. — Here is also 
to be mentioned the edition in the Pandit, by Veoh ana- 
ram adds trin, of two commentaries on the Yeddnta-stitra, 
viz., the Saiva-bhashya of ^rikantha $ivdcharya (see Z '. D. 
M. 0 ., xxvii. 166), and the Veddnta-kaustubha-prabha dtf 
Kedava Kddmirabhatta — Further, in the second edition of 
his Sanskrit-Chrestomathie (1877) Bohtlingk has given a 
new translation of the Yeddnta-sdra; and the Vidvan- 
manoranjini of Rdmatirtha, a commehtaiy thereon, has 
been published, texff witli translation, in the Pandit by 
Gough and Govindadevaddstrin. In the same journal has 
also appeare'd the Advaita-makaranda of Lakshmfdhara. 

P. 245, note A translation, by Kedavadastrin, of the 
Nyaya-dardana and of Ydtsydyana’s commentary thereon, 
has begun to appear in the Pandit (new series, vol. ii.). 
The fourth book of Gafigeda’s Nyaya-chiutdmani, with the 
commentary of Ruchidatta, has also been edited, ibid. 
(Nos. 66-93) ty Baladastrin. 

P. 247, note Of importance are the names, com- 
municated to me from Albfriini by Ed. Sachau, of the 
mendzil in Soghd and Khvurizm, the list of which begins 
with thurayyd, i.e., with b'ittikd, and that under the name 
parvi; by this is evidently meant parviz, i.e., the name 
which stands third in the Bundehesh, whence it neces> 
sarily follows that the list of names in the latter is the 
modern one, commencing with dhini; see Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 
1877 (7th April), p. 221. Some of the names here cited 
by Albfriini are distinctly Indian, as frshtbdth, i.e., pro - 
shthapdda, the ancient form of name, consequently, (not 
bhadrapadd). Here, too, presumably, as in the case of 
China, the Buddhists were the channel of communication. 

Pp. 250, 251, note' 74 . The proposition laid down by 
H. Jacobi in Zl'D. M. G., xxx. 306, that j»o Indian 
writings, which enumerate the planets in the order— J 3 un, 
Moon, Mars, &c. — can have beeu composed earlier than 
the third century A.D., has application to Yajnavalkya, as 
well as to the Atharva-paridishtas, which in point or fftet 
already observe this orders see I. St., x. 317. 
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P. 253, note *. The absence of mention of the Romakaa 
in the RAmAyaga may perhaps also rest upon geographical 
grounds, namely, on the probable origin of the poem in 
the east of India, in the land of the Ko£alas, whereas the 
1 war-part* of the MahA-Bhdrata was in all likelihood 
composed in Central, if not in Western India. 

P. 256, note 281 . Cf. Thibaut’s paper ‘ On the Sulva- 
sutras’ in the Jowm. As. Soc. Bengal, 1875 (minutely dis- 
cussed by Mor. Cantor in the hist. lit. div. of the Zeitsch. 
fur Math, und Physik, vol. xxii.), and his edition of the 
Sulva-sdtra of Baudhayana with the commentary of Dvi- 
rakandthayajvan (text with translation) in the Pan&vt, 
May, 1875-77. 

P. 256, note *. The explanation of the Indian figures 
from the initial letters of the numerals has recently been 
rudely shaken, see Btihler in hid. Ant., vi. 48, — through 
the deciphering, namely, of the ancient ‘Nagari numerals’ 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal lndraji, ibid., p. 42 ft' These, it 
appears, turn out to be other letters, yet the derivation of 
the later figures from them can hardly be called in ques- 
tion. What principle underlies these ancient numerals is, 
for the rest, still obscure : the zero has not yet a place 
among them; there are letter-symbols for 4-10 (1-3 
being merely represented by strokes) for the tens up to 
90, and for the hundreds up to 1000. Comp. pp. 222, 
note m , and 257, note 284 . 

P. 260, note * The remainder of the Yatra has now 
been edited by Kern in I. St., xiv and xv. 

P. 266 ff. In complete opposition to the former dreams 
about the high antiquity of Indian medicine, Haas has 
recently, in Z. D. M. xxx. 617 ff. and xxxi. 647 ff., 
characterised even the most ancient of the Indian medical 
texts as quite modem productions, to be traced to Arabian 
sources. In the accounts given by the Arabs themselves 
of the high repute in which Indian medicine stood with 
them, and of the translation of works of the kind, which 
are specified by name, from Sanskrit into Arabic, he recog- 
nises hardfy any value. As regards the latter point, how- 
ever, there exists absolutely no ground for throwing doubt 
upon statements of so definite a character made by the 
old Arab chroniclers; while, with respect to the former 
point, the language of Suiruta, Charaka, &c., is distinctly 
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opposed to the assignment to them of ao late a date. At 
tne same time, every real proof of the presenoe of Greek 
(or even Arabian) conceptions in the works in question, 
will have to be thankfully reoeived. But the early 
existence of medical knowledge in India would in no way 
be prejudiced thereby, as its beginnings are well attested 
by evidence from the Vedic period, especially from the 
Atharvaveda. 

F. 270, note 81 °. Charaka, as Biihler informs me, has 
now also been printed at Bombay, edited by Dr. Anna 
Mureshvar Kunte, Grant Medical College. 

P. 271, note m . The Kavi translation of the Kaman- 
daki-niti probably belongs, at the earliest, to about the 
same date as the translation of the Mahd-Bh&rata ; see 
remark above to note 80i . — Progress has been made with 
the printing of Nirapeksha’s commentary in the Bill. 
Indica. 

P. 273, note m . On modern Indian music, see now the 
numerous writings of Sourindro Mohun Tagore, Calcutta, 
1875 If., cf. Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 487. — It is possible 
that the investigation of the gdnas of the Sama-veda, in case 
these are still in actual use and could be observed, might 
yield some practical result for the ancient lauhika music 
also. 

P. 274, note m \ For such representations of Venus, 
supported on the tail of a dolphin, or with a dolphin and 
Cupid behind her, see J. J. Bernouilli, Aphrodite (Leipzig, 
1873), PP- 245, 3 70, 405. See also numerous representa- 
tions of the kind in the Mu tie de Sculpture par le Comte 
F. de Clarac (Paris, 1836-37), voL iv., pi. 593, 607, 610, 
61 2. 615, 620, 622, 626-628, 634. 

P. 278, note m . Biihler has also published a transla- 
tion of Apastamba : it is now being reprinted' in the series 
of * Sacred Books of the East ’ which is appearing under 
Max Muller’s direction. — Gautama has been edited by 
Stenzler (London, 1876), and is also comprised in JivA- 
nanda’s large collection ‘ Dharmashastrasamgraha ’ (Cal- 
cutta, 1876), which, all inaccuracies notwithstanding, is 
yet a very meritorious publication, on account of the 
abundance of material it contains. It embraces 27 large 
and small Smriti-texts, namely, 3 Atris, 2 Vishnus, 2 
Haritas, Yajnavolkya, 2 U£ anas’, Aflgiras, Yam a, Apa- 
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stamba, Samvarta, Kdtyriyana, Bfihaspati, *2 Faraiaraa, 
2 Vyfeas, Safikha, ykhita, Daksha, 2 Gautamas, and 
2 Yasishthas. — Narada’s Smriti has been translated by 
Jolly (London, 1876) ; sec also his papers, Ueber die recht - 
liche Stdlung der Frauen bei den Indent (Munich, 18 76), 
and Ueber das indische Schuldrecht (Munich, 1877). 

P. 280, note m . The Aruna-Smriti, Biihler informs me, 
is quite a late production, probably a section of a Purana. 

P. 28 1 . As Ydj navalky a enumerates the planets in their 
Greek order (1. 295) the earliest date we can assign to this 
work is the third century a.d. (see remark above to p. 25 1, 
note m , following Jacobi). * 

P. 284, 5. See remark on Pafichrilachanda above, note 
to p. 50. 

P. 288. E. Senart, in his ingenious work, La IAgendt 
du Bouddha (Paris, 1875), traces the various legends that 
are narrated of Buddha (and in part, identically, of Krishna 
also) to ancient Bolar myths which were only subsequently 
applied to Buddha ; comp my detailed notice and partial 
rejoinder in the Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1 876 (29th April), p. 282 ff. 

P. 291, note *f*. Schiefner’s ‘ Indisciie Erzahlungen,’ 
from the Kdgyur, in vols. vfl. and viii. of the Melanges 
Asiatiques of the St. Petersburg Academy, embrace already 
forty-seven such legends. 

P. 292, note Whether the Buddhaghosha of this in- 
scription is, as Stevenson assumes (p. 1 3), to be identified 
with the well-known B. must still appear very doubtful, 
as the princes mentioned in the rest of these inscriptions 
belong to a far older period; see Bhandarkar in the 
Transactions of the London Congress of Orientalists (1 876), 
p. 306 ff. 

P. 293, note *. Sept suttas Pdlis, tiris du Dighanikdya, 
from the papers of Paul Grimblot, were published by his 
widow in 1876 (Paris), text with translation. — The 
second part of Fausboll’s edition of the Jdtaka appeared 
in 1877.— -The Mahaparinibbdna-sutta was edited m 1874 
by Childers in the Journal R A. S., vols. vii. and viii. : a 
separate impression of it has just appeared. The same 
journal also contains an edition of the Patimokkha by 
Dickson. An edition of the whole Yinaya-pitaka by 
Herm. Oldenberg is in the press. 

P. 297, note 8i0 . A collected edition of the sacred Afigas 
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of the'Jainas was published last year (1877) at Calcutta 
by Dhanapatisifihaji : the text is accompanied with the 
commentary of Abhayadeva and ft tadm-explanation by 
Bhagvdn Vijaya. 

P. 300, note 88 °. On this oompare also S. Beal, The 
Buddhist Tripifaka as it is known in China and Japan 
(Devonport, 1876). 

P. 303, note J. On possible points of connection between 
the Avesta and Buddhism see Jenaer Lit. Zeit., 1877, p. 
221. 

P. 305, note J. In Gautama the word bhikshu appears 
expressly as the name of the third of the four d&rcmas; 
in place of it Manu has yati. 
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Akshapdda, 85. 245. 
atekma, 'syllable, 1$. 16. 

— pbiloB., 161. 

Agastya, 53. 275 (archit.). 

Agni, 31. 40. 63. 159. 178. 303. 

— ehayana, 120. (274). 

— Pvrdna, 191. 231. 271. 275. 281. 
318. 

— rahatya, 118. 120. 

Agnive 4 a, 265. 266. 269 (med.). 
AgnUvdmiu, 79. 

agra, 190. 
aghde, 248. 

AUga, 25. 216 (s. Vedinga). 296. 

297. 326, 327 (Jain.). 

AngRH, 147. 

Afigir, 158. 

Afigiras, 31. 53. 153. 158. 1 60. 162. 
164. 250. 325 ( Smriti ). 

— (Jupiter) 250. 

Afigintsas, 124. 148 ff. 

Ajitalatru, 51. 127. 138. 286 (his 

six teachers). 

— oomm. , 82. 
cUticruthfa, in. 
atthahathd, 292. 

Atri, 31. 38. 53. 102. 103. 140 Ved. 

— 102 283. 325 (jur.). 

— 269 med. 

— daughter of, 38. 140. 

— bphad?, 269 (med.). 

— laghu*, 269 (med.). 

Atharvan, l*i (as prajdpali), 153 

{brihatpati and ohagavant). 158. 

-(« Veda), 78. 
Atharva-Paritiahtae, 249. 251. 253. 
265. 

— the forty -eighth Atk. Par., 313. 
316. 317. 318. 


AtkarvfrPariheht*, Greek order el 
the planets in theitA Pariiiihfae, 
323 - 

— Paippale, 158. 169. 

— Prdtiidkkya, 146. 151. 

— Veda, 8. 22. 29. 145 ff. 249. 265. 

— OJthart , 164. 

— HJthd, 164. 167. 

Atharvakrae, 154. 166. 169. 17a 
A tharva- Sarphitd, II. 208. 318. 

A tharvddgiratat, n. 72. 93. 121. 

127. 149. 150 (*rata aing.) 
Atharvd&u, 113. 124. 148. 149. 
Atharvopanithads, 28. 153 IK 239. 
atkd 'tab 245> 265. 

Adbhutadharma, 301 (Buddh.). 
Adbhuta- Brdhmana, 69. 152. 
advaita, 171 . 

A dvaita-makaranda, 323. 
adhidevatam, 721 . 
adhiyajnam, 121. 
adhyayaqp, 8. 
adhydtmam , 121. 

A dhydtmardmayana, 168. 
adhydya, 14. 31. 32. 107. 117. 
adhydyddin, b6. 
adhvaryu, 14. 8a 149. 
adhvaryue (pi.), 8. 80. 86. 87. 121. 
An&nta, 141 (oomm.). 

Anantadeva, IOI 
Anantayajvan, 85. 245. 
anaphd, 255 (Greek), 

Anvknma$ie, 24. 32. 33. 61. 64. 65. 
74. 83. 85. 87. 88. 90. 103. 104. 
107. 143. 144 145- 152. 
Anupada- Sutra, 80. 81. 84. 88. 95. 
Anubrdhma* io, 12. 82. 
anubrdhmanin, 82. 

Anubhtitiavardpdchdrya, 226. 
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arudamba, 68 . 

anuvdka, 31. 33. 88. 94. 107. 109. 
i* 4 - X 45 - 

— • kdnuferamanf , 32. 61. 
anuvydJehydna, 122. 1 27. 
anuirfaana, 121. 122. 127. 
anustotra, 84. 
andchdna, 78. 

ADdhaka-Vfielinayaa, 185. 
Andhomatl, 106. 
anvadhydya, 57. 176. 
anvdkhijina, 122. 

Apdntaratamas, 243. 

Apsaras, 125. 

Abliayadeva, 327. 

Abhich&ra-Kalpa, 153. 

Abhidharma (Buddh.). 29a 292. 
307 ff. 

A bhidhdna- chinldmani, 230. 

— ratnnmdld, 230. 

Abhinavaguptu, 237. 273. 322 
abhinimrutta, 278. 
Abhiniahlcramana- Sutra, 300. 
Abhimanyu, 219. 220. 223. 
abhiyajna-g&thda, 45. 

Abblra, 3. 

abhyandlcta, 122 . 

Amarakotiha, 220. 229 ff. 267. 
Amarachandra, 1 90. 

Amaradeva, 228. 

AmarasiAha, 200. 219. 227 ff. 
Amaru, 210. 

Amita, 306 
Amitdbba, 298. 306. 

Amitragbdta, 251. 

A mritanddopaniahad, 134. 165. 171. 
Amritavind&panuhad, 99. 1 54. 165. 
AmM, 1 14. 134. 3 * 7 - 
Ambikrf, 39. 114. 134. 317. 
Amb&ikrf, 39. 1 14. 1 34. 317. 
ayana, 66 . 
ayogd, in. 

Ayodhyd, 89. 178. 224. 

Aru^a, 133 -flaa, 93. 

— Smpiti, 280 3*6. 

Arupi, 93 (and plur.) 

Arkalin&s, 33. 

arjwui, Arjuna (and Iudra), 37. 50. 
114. 115. I 34 .I 3 S- X 36 . 137 - W 5 - 
180. 

arjunyau, 248. 

Artkaidatra , 271. 273. 275. 
ardha, 73 (inhabited place). 
ardhamdffadhi, 295. 296. 297. 
arhant, 78. 138. 305. 
AlafMmMtira, 231. 322. 


Avaddna, 299. 30i (Bnddb.). 
Avalokitelvara, 298. 299. 
avyakta, 238. 

AvyayavfiUi, 227. 
aiitipatha, 119. 

Aioka, 179. 273. 290. 291. 
Alvagboaha, 161. 162. 

A^vapati, 71. 120. 
ahamedha, 54. 114. 126. 

— o bdQ<?a, 1 1 8. 

Aivala, 53. 129. 

Asbd^ba, 133. 

aah faka, 31. 32. 42. 43. 89. 

aah(ddhydyl, 118. 

atura, 302 (aura formed from), 

— language of tbe A. ’a, 18a 

— Krishna, 148. 304. 

— Maya, 253, 274. 
ahargana, 258. 
ahi, 36. 

ahina, 66. 76. 79. 8a 139. 
Abobalaadri, 101. 
dkdia, 128. 
dkoketa, 254. 
dkhydna, 122. 1 93. 

— vidaa, 45. 

S maidatra, 161. 
ive^ya, 102. 285. 
iveiydyann, 49. 53. 102. 

dgneyam parva, 66. 

ADgiraea, 71. 148. 153. 
Angiraaakalpa, 143. 
dehdi-ya , 73. 77. 81. 121. 

Afttfira, 68. 125. 
dnava, 17 1. 
dtman, 97. 156. 161 ff 
— (1 mahdn ), 238 

Atmaprabodhopaniahad, 166. 167 

Atmdnanda, 42. 

Atmopanialiad, 158. 162. 

Atreya, 87-89. 91. 92. 93. 102. 103. 
Taitt., 153. Ath., 241. 242. (pbil.). 
265. 269. (med.). 

— kanishfha °, 269 (med.). 

— bpihad 0 , 269. (med.). 

— madhyama 260. (med.), 

— r fiddJia*, 269. (med.). 

— (bhikaku), 284. 

Atharra^a, 128. 149. 

— Qphya IS*- 

Atharra^ikaB, 82. 1 49. 

A tharvaifiyarudropaniahad, 1 54. 1 7a 
dditya, 131. 
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Adlbuddha, 098. 

ddda, 73. 121. 149. *35- 301. 

Ananda-gi n # 51. 243. 

— jndna, 51. 

— tirtha, 42. 51. 

— Tana, 168. 

— vardbana, 322. 

Anandavalll, 94. 154. 156. 157 * 
Anarttiya, 55 

Andhras, 94. 

Apaatambft, 88, 89 ff. 100. 101. 102. 
317. 325. 

— DharmatCtra, IOX. 102. 106. 278. 

1 3 * 5 - 

Apifali, 222. 
dpoklim a, 255 (Greek). 
Aptavcyrasiichi, 161. 

Abhipratdriga, 136. 

Amardja, 261. 

dyana, names in, 53. 120. 

Ayabethdna, 130. 

Ayurveda, 2t>5. 267. 27 1. 
dra, 254 (Greek). 

Aranyaka, 8. 28. 29. 48. 92, 

— kdnfa, 1 18. 

— jyotiaha, 153. 

— aarphitd, 65. 

Aranyagdna, 64. 65. 
Aranya-SarnJiitd, 316. 

Arifoja, Ardlbi, 285. 


*ta rtfri, 133. 

Ldvaldyana, 32. 34. 49. 52 ff. 59. 62. 
8c . 8$. 101. 106. 169. 266. 


g ja, Ardlbi, 285. 
O a . 93- „ 
fli, 51. 69. 71. 


Arupi, 51. 69. 71. 123. 130. 132. 
133. 157- 286. 

A run ikopaniahad, 163. 164. 

Arinina, 93. 

Anupeya, 1 33. 157. 
drchika, 63. 65. 66. 

Arjunaka, 185. 

Aryan, 3. 79. 178. 

Aryabha(a, 61. 254. 255. 257 ff. 
Aryabhafiya, 61. 257. 
Aryatiddhdnta, 257. 
ArydpoHehdHti, 237. 

Arydshtadata, 257. 

Ar aha, 85. 

Arthtkopanithad, 1 62. 
Artheya-Kalpti, 75. 77. 
Araheya-Brdhmn^a, 74. 313. 316. 
Alatnbdyano, 53. 
j vantiko, 259. 
j Lvantiki, riti, 232. 
i Adrka, 84. 278. 

a imarathah, halpah, 46. 53. 242. 
Admarathya, 53. 242. 
diraw a, •mopaniahad, 164. 

— (1 bhikshu ), 327. 


80. 85. 101. 106. 169. 266. 

— Kanfclya, itt. 

— Pariiiah (o, 62. 

— Brdhmcuyi, 49. 

AMno-ioatra, 314. 
divini aeries, 323. 

Asurdya^a, 128. 1 40. 

Aauri, 128. 131. 133. 137. 235. 236 
dakanda, 1 1 3. 
daphvjit, 254 (Greek). 
Asphuii(d)dhvaja (?), 258. 
iklcavdla, 264 (Arabic). 
ifkimilsd , 89. 

Itard, 48. 

Itihdaaa, 24. 72. 93. 122. 124. 127. 
159. 190. 191. 

Itthdaapurdna, 121. 183. 301. 
ittha, 254 (Greek). 
iUhikUa, 264 (Arabic). 
ityukta, 300. 
inthihd , 264 (Arabic). 
induvdra, 264 (Arab.) 

Indra, 32.4a J2. 63. 123. I27. 176 
(gramm.). X06. 2 IX. 265 (med.). 
3°3- . 

— and Arjuna, 37. 50. 115. 136. 
185. 186. 

Indrajananiya, 1 93. 

Indradatta, 293. 

Indradyumna, 133. 

Indrapraatha, 178. 

Indrota, 34. 125. 

Irdratl, 178. 
ii, 108. 

I£dna, 45. no. 
fiopaniahad, 1 16. 1 55. 309. 
ikara, 238. 
l 4 v*a, 272 raus. 
l^varnkjMshpa, 236. 237. 
iaardpha, 264 (Arabic). 
uhtapratyuktam, 122. 
uktha, 67. 81. 
ukthdrtha, 83. 

Ukba, 91. 

Ugraaena, 125. 135. 
uchcha, 257. 

Uj jay ini, 185. 201. 209. 252. 257 
259. 295. 

Ujjvaladatta, 226. 
unddi, 216. 226. 

Uttaratdpini , 169. 

Uttaramimddad, 239 ff. 
Uttarardmacharita, 207. 
UttcrmUH, 157. 
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utto rd, vUardrehilea, 63. 65. 

vMmdthddhde, 347. 

UtpiUa, 243. 260. 333. 

Utpalini, 22J. 

Udayana, 246. 
uddtta, 314. 
udiehyaa, 132. 178. 
udgdtar, 14. 67. 149. 

Udddlaka, 69. 71. 123. 130. 131. 
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Uddvotaka 


ivotakara, 245. 
Udbha^a, 322. 
Upagrantha- Sutra, 83. 84. 


Upatishya, 190. 
upadeia, 301 (Buddh.). 
upadJtd, 144. 

Upanitkadt, 28. 39. 43. 48. 73. 74. 
131 . 127. 153 ff. 235. 277. 

— number of, 154. 155. 

— (Up. Brdhmana), 34. 74. 
Upapurdnas, 171. 191. 282. 
Upalekha, 40. 59. 

Vpaveda , 263. 271. 273. 
upavvdkhydna, 122. 
vpaakdra, 244. 

upattha, 1 14. 
updJehy&na, 73, 122. 

Updilgaa, 297 (Jam.), 
upddhydya, 82. 

— nirapekahd, 271. 

updmka , 306. 

Upendra, 303. 
ubhayam antairna, 49. 

Urn 4 , 74. 156. 
unipa, 98. 303. 

Ur vail, 134. 207 (drama). 208. 
uidfe, 246. 

U rafts, 42. 

Uianaa (Kivya), 36. 153. w 

— 278. 282. 325 (jur.). >w " 

Uiiuara, 45. 

Uahasti, 71. 

3 - 

Da^ 34. 42. 59. 116. 

Uvata, 144. 

Ukagdna , Dhyaf/dna, 64. 
RilcSamhiUt, 9. 10. II. 14. 31 ff. 

— and 8dma-8., readings of, 313. 

— concluding verse of, in the forty - 
eighth Ath. Par., 313. 

— Kashmir MS., 314. 

— galiUu in, 314, 315. 

Qigvidhdna, 62. 74. (33). 313. 314. 

316. 

Rigveda, 8. 33 (pgvedaguptaye ). 45. 
121. 123. 127. 


petal, 8. 9. 14? 31. 33. 63. 64. 65 
74. 75- 

— number of, 121. 153. 

JjLuhi, 8 (= Veda). 122. 145. 

— Brdhmana, 64. 

— mukhdm, 66. 

Riahy-Anukramani, 88. 

Ekaohdrpi, 42. 91. 
ekapddikd, 1 17. 
ekavaehana, 124. 
tkahanaa, 129. 

eJedha, 66. 76. 79. 80. 139. 
eke, 134. 140. 

Aikshvdka, 125. 

Aitareya, 48. 49. 56. 70. 85. 

— Brdhmana, 16. 44 ff. 72. 

— °yaka, 34. 62. 

— ydranyaka, 32. 48 ff. 75. 315. 

— °yins, 49. 81. 85. 

— • opaniahad , 48. 155. 

Aitiidyana, 53 241 (Aita*). 

Aindra (School), 321. 
aindram parva, 66. 
aiivarika, 309. 

oni, 158. 160. 161. 163. 164. 
orimikd, 89. 
ouJethika, 83. 240. 

Aukblyas, 88. 

Audulomi, 242. 

Audanya, 134. 
audichya, 34. 

Audumbardysnn, 53. 

Audddlaki, 157 (Ved.). 267 (erot.). 
Audbhdn, 88. 

Aupatasvmi, 134. 

Aupamanyava, 75. 

Aupavfii, 133. 

Aupaiivi, 143. 

Aupoditevn, 133. 

246. 

AuJtadkshi, 75. 

KaMOadha, 198 207. 

Knchohdnd (Buddha’s wife), 318. 
Kaohcbdyana, 227. 293. 

Katha, 89. 92. 184 ; plur. 88. 89, 
317- 

— Kdldpaa, 89. 

— valU, 147. 

-idkhd,B 9. 

— irutyupanixhad , 163. 164, 

— Sdtra, 99 100. 

Kapabhaksha, Knpabhuj, 245. 

26a 

KapAda, 244. 245. 246. 
kantfUod, 59. 89. 107. 1 17. 118-120. 
kaiva, 140 (deaf). 
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Kapya, 3. 31. 52. 106. 105 (plur.). 
140. 

— Smriti-Sdstva, 143. 

Kapha, 304. 

Kaphi, Kaphdyono, 304. 

Katas, 138. 

Kathdsaritadgara , 213. 217. 219. 
223. 

Kadr ft, 134. 

Kantahka, Kanerki, 205. 218. 219. 
22a 222. 223. 281. 285. 287. 288. 
290. 294. 302. 306. 308. 
kanuhfha , 269 ( treya). 
kanydJsumdrl, 157. 

Kapardigiri, 179. 

Kapardisvrftum, 42. IOI. 
kajjifljala, 211. 

Kapils, 96. 137 162. 235 ff. 272. 
284. 308. 

Kapilavaatu, 33. 137. 284. 
KapiBh$hala, 265. 268 (raed.). 

— Kashas, 88. 

Kapuhthala-SaTflhitd, 88. 

Kabandha, 149. 

Kabandhin, 1 59. 

Kambojas, 178. 220. 

Icamvdla, 264 Arab. 
harataka, 206. 

karana, 259 (astr.). 

— kutHhala, 261. 262. 

— tdra , 262. 

Karayindaavdmin, 10 1. 

kardU, 159. 

Karka, 141. 

Karpdtakas, 94. 

Karplauta, 276. 

Karmanda, ‘dinaa, 305. 
Karmapradipa, 84. 85. 278. 
Karmamimddad, 239 ff. 

Karmargha, 153. „ ,+ 

holds (the sixty-four), 275. ► ^ ; 
Koldpo-Sutra, 227 (gramm.).* f 
Kaldpin, 184. 
kali, 1 13. 283 yuga. 

— era, 205. 260. 261. 

Kaliflga, 269. 

Kalindtha, 272. 
kaliyuga , 243. T. v 

Kalki-Purdna, 191. 

Kalpa, 16.46. 53. 75. 93. 153 (Aih.). 
176. 242. 

— hira, 1 44- 

— Siltnu, 16. 34. 75. 100. i02(Ved.). 
297 (Jain.) 317. 

Kalndnupada, 84. 

Kalhapa, 213. 215. 319. 


Kayasha, 120. 

Kavi, 153 (U Sanaa). 191. 195. 
Kaviputra, 204. 205. 

Kavir^ja, 196. 

kaiyapa, 140 (haying black teeth). 

Radyapa, 53. 140. 

— 278. 282 jur. 
kaalidya , 78. 306. 

Kaserumaut, 188. 

Kahola, 129. 133. 

Kdflkdyana, 153 (Ath.). 266. 269 
(med.) 

Kd^haka, 41. 81. 85. 88. 89 ff. 103. 

3 * 7 *, 

— Qfihya, 101. 317. 
Kdfhakopanishad, 93 156,238 240 
kdndda, 246. 

kdnda, 59. 89.91. 92. 117 ff 145 
Kdndamdyana, 53. 

Kdpva, 103. 106. 1 13 ff. 142. 143. 

144 (gramm.). 

Kdnvaka, 105. 

Kdpvlputra, 105. 

Kdpyydyana, 105. 

Kdtantra, 226. 227. 321. 
Kdttya-Ojihya, 142. 

Kdiiya-Sdtra, 91. 99. 100. 142. 
Kdtya, 138. 223. 

Kdtydyana, 53. 61. 80. 83. 84. 107. 
138 ff (Ved.) 222. 321. (gramm.), 
227 lex. 266 med. 283 (Buddh.). 

— Smriti-Sdttra of, 143. 326. 

— Kabandhin, 159. 

KAtydyanl, 127. 138; = Durgd, 

* 3 8 - IS 7 - „ „ 

— putra, 71. 138. 285. 

KddambaH, 213. 

Kdpila-Sditra, 236. 

Kdpys, 126. 137. 223. 236. 237. 284 
Edmmmiakiya (MH-&atru), 271. 
325. 

Kdmo-Sdtro, 267. 

Kdmukdyana, 241. 

Kdmpila, 1 14. 1 15 ; »lya, 115. 138. 
Kdmboja, 7 c. 

Edrcofdavyuka, 299. 

Kdrttakaujapa, 266. 

Kirttikeya, 103 (comm.). 
kdrmika, 309. 

Kdrshpdjini, 140. 241. 242. 

Kdla, 248. 

Kdlantoyaya, 262. 

Kdlabavina, 14. 81. 83. 96. 


►lya, 115. 138. 


Kdlayavana, 220. 221. 
KdUtymrudmpaniahad, 17 1. 
Kdlrfpa, 89. 96. 
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Kdlidfaa, 195. 196. 200 ff. 209. 228. 
250. 252. 266. 318 f. 

— three Kdliddsaa, 204. 
kdlt, 159. 

K&vaaheya, 120. 131. 

Kdvila, 236. 

icdvyas, 183. 191. 195. 210. 

Krivya 36 (USanas). 153. 
Kdvyapralcdia , 204. 232. 
Kdvyddaria, 232. 
KdvydUtrfihlrairitti, 226. 232. 
Kt^akfitxna, 42. 91. 140 242. 
KrfsakjritBiii, 139. 140. 242. 

Ktfie, 125. 286. 

KdHkd, 106. 130. 226, 227. 321. 
Ktii, 269. 283. 

KtWrnlrafl, 227. 

Kitfyapa, 143 (grauim.). 245 (phil.). 

275 (arohit.). 
kdthdyadhdrana, 237. 
hpava, in. 
itijmara, 302. 

Kirdtdrjuniya , 196. 

Klkafaa, 79. 

Klrtidhara, 273. 
kuftalca, 259. 

Kuthuini, 84. 

Kuprina, 9 1 - 

— (town), 168. 

Kutapa-SaufSruta, 266. 
kuntdpasiikta, 146. 

Kunti, 90. 

Knhhd, 3. 

Kumirapdla, 297. 

Kumdratambhava, 195. 196. 208. 
318. 

Kumirilabhatta, 68. 74. 241. 24 2. 
Kumdrilaavimin, 100. 
Kumbhamuahkaa, 303. 
Kumbhdn^ae, 302. 303. 

Kurue, 114. 123. 135. 136. 137. 

138 (and Katas). 286. 
Kurukihetra, 68. 136. 
Kuru-PaftoWIaa, IO. 34. 39. 45. 
68. 9a 114. 129. 132. 135. 186. 
286. 

kuladharma , 278. 
fodira, 254. 

Knlldka, 281. 

Kuvera, 124. 303. 

KuAa and Lava, 197. 

JeuMlava, 197. 

Kuahmii^aa, 303. 

Knaumapura, 257. 258. 
Kuavmddjali, 24$. 246. 
hirmmibhdpa, 215. 


Kdahmdn^aa, 303. 
kfil, 144. 
kfita, 1 13 (yuga). 

krittikd, x 148. 247. 248. 304. 323. 

— Bones, date of, 2. 

Kfrit yarhintdmai^i, 80. 

Kr^a, 266 mad. 

Kfi&iiva, Ivinas, 197. 
lcrish^a (black), 304. *» 

Krishna Devakiputra, 71. 104. 148. 

169. 186. 238. 284. 304. 

— and K 41 ayavana, 220. 221. 

— and the P dggavaa, 136. 

— and the Bhepherdeeeea, 210 . 

— worship of, 7 1. 189 209. 238. 
289. 300. 304. 307. 326. 

— Afigirasa, 71. 148. 

— Dvnipdyana, 184. 243. 

— Auura Kyishpa, 14S. 304, 

— Krishna Hilrita, 50. 

Kriah^ajit, 54. 58. 

Kfiah^ami^ra, 207. 

Krihhpdjina, 242. 

Kfiah^&treya, 266 rned. 

Keknyaa, 120. 1 32. 
ketu, 250. 

Kenopanishad, 73, 74. 75. 156 ff. 

171. 316. 
kfniadi'uma, 255. 
lcevala, 245. 

— naiydyika, 245. 

Kenava Kdrfmirabha^rt, 323. 

Ke 4 in (Aeum). 148. 

Re 4 i-addann, °han, 148. 

‘AViorf’ Baipgrdmah, 188. 
ketava, 304. 

Kaikeya, 120. 

Kaiyafa, 56. 83. 93. 95. 223. 224. 
Kaivalyopanishad, 1 55. 163. 169 f. 
Kokila, 280. 
kona, 254. 

KoAala, 160. 185. 192. 193. 324. 
Kosala, 33. 68. 1 37. 285. 

— Vjdehas, 34. 39. 132. 134. 135. 
285. 

Kohala, 273. 

Kauk&ata, 134. 
kaukkufiba, 305. 

Kau^mya, 102. 285. 

Kautea, 77. 140. 

Kaiitsdyana, 97. 

Kauthumas, 47. 65. 76. 83. 84. 89 
96. 106. 

Kaudreyaa, 140. 

Kanrodrila, 241. 

Kauravya, 39. 123. 135. 136. 
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Kaurupaflohdla, 123. 
kaurpya t 234 (Greek). 
Kaulovaniahad, 171. 

Kau&Uya (Advalftyana), 159. 
Kftu&lffibeya, 123. 

Kauiika, 149. 152. 153 (Ath.). 

— (Comm.), 42. 91. 

Kaiuhitaka, 56. 

Kauahitaka, 46. 81. 

— "kdraityaka, 50. 54. 

KuuBhltaki, “km, 46. 68. 82. 1 33. 

— lirdhtnana, 26. 44 ff. 7 1. 

— Upanuhad, 50. 73. 127. 155. 
286. 

Kauahitakeya, 129. 

Knuaalya, 125. 159 ( 4 ). 
Knufmrubindi, 123. 

Kauhala, 75 

kramapdf/ia. 34 49. 6a 
kriya, 254 (Qieek). 

Krivi, Kraivxa, 1 25. 

KiiiubcLa, 93. 

Kmustyuki, 61 rnetr. 453. 248 
Ath. 

kllha , ill. 
lahatrapati, 68 . 

Kahupanaka, 200. 

KalutrapA^i, 265 med. 
KabiroBvAmin, 79. 227. 

Knhudrat, 84. 

Kahunkopaniahad, 165. 
Ksberuarpkura, 213 
Kabemendra, 213. 215. 319. 

Kshemendrabbadra, 293. 
Kahairakalanibhi, 77. 

Kahaudra, 84. 

Khanka, 88. 

KhadiraavAmin, 79. 

Kbaroahfba, 248 
KhA^Ayaua, 53, “nine 14. 81. 

KMn^'kiyas, 87. 88. 
Khddiragpihya, 84. 

Jehila, 92. 97. 107. 130 144. 

3*3 *• 

— kdnda, 127. 128. 130 131. 
khuddakapdfha , 293. 

GangA, 51. 168. 193. 248. 
GaflgAdhara, 142. 

GaftgeK 246. 323. 
yanas, 225. 266 gramm. 
gataka, ^ 

OatfapatyupaniAad, 154. 17a 
y&napdfha, 138. 225. 240. 241. 


Qaymratnamakadadhi, 226. 
gatita, ,159. 
ganitddhydya, 202. 

GupeAa, 281. 

— tdptoi, 170. 

GadAdhara, 142 

Gmidharva, 272 (Ndrada). 284 (Pafl 
cbaAikba). 

— possessed by a, 126. 

GandhAra, 70. 132 218, “ria, 147. 
Gtuutjiii, 171. 302 (plur.). 

— Purina, 191, 

Oarudopantahad, 1 7 1. 

Gaiga, 153 Ath. 221. 252 ff. (astr.). 

— plur. 252. 253. 

— V fiddhagargu, 153. 253. 
Oarbhopaniahad, 160. 167. 272. 
galitaa, 3 14. 315. 

gallokka, 206. 
gahaiiaip gambhlram, 233. 
GAflgyAyani, 51. 

Gdnapu tya p u. rva tdpantya, 170. 
gdthda, 24 33. 45. 72. 73. 93. 1 2 1. 
* 122. 124. 125. 127. 132. 184. 

— 299. 301 Buddb. 

Qdnaa, 63. 64. 81. 316. 325. 
Qdnd/tarvaveda, 271. 272 
gdyatrlaampanna, 140. 

GArgi VAchaknavl, 56. 129. 

— Saiphitd, 214 251. 

GArgya, 56 (Gfihya). 63 (Sdmnv ). 
75 (MaAaka). 143 (gramm.) 153 
(Atl). 

— and KAlayavana, 221. 

— BAlAki, 51. 

GUagovinda, 210. 

— (time of coinpoBition), 21a 
GupAgbya, 213. 

Gupta (dynasty), 204. 
GurudevasvAmin, IOI. 

Gurjara, 297. 

Guhadeva, 42. 323. 
guhya ddtkt, 73. 
guhvatp, ndma, 1 15, 
Qtidhdriharatnatiidld, 42. 
Gptaamada, 31. 
gfihaatha, 28 164. 

Opihya-Sutrai, 15. 17. 19. 20. 6a 
84. 102. 152. 153. 264. 276. 278. 
geya, 301 Buddh. 

Geyagdna, 66 . 
gairikammlla, 264 Arab. 
Gairiksbita, 41. 

GopikAputra, 223 gr. 267 (erot). 
Gotama, 244 ff. (log. ). 

— Sdtra, 245. 
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Goddvarl, 283. 

Gonardiya, 223 gr 267 (erot.). 
Oopatha- Brdhmana, 106. 150 151. 
I 52-304 

Gopavanae, 140 
Gopdlatdpaniyopanishad , 169 
gupi, 169. 

Gopichandanopaniahad , 169. 
Gobhila, 80 82 83 84. 

— SmfUi, 280 
golddhydya , 262 
Guvardhaua, 21 1 
Govinda, 00mm ,55 62 

— teaoher of &mpk u 1, 16 1 243 

— avdmin, 101 comm 
Gauda (style), 232. 

Gaudapddo, 161. 167. 236 243 

298. 

Gautama, 77 (two G '*). 

— 84 143 Our-)- 

— 153 162 (d«A.) 

— 245 (phil ). 

— 162 (Rishi) 

— Dharma [-Sutra), 85 278 281. 
282. 325. 326 327. 

— ( Ptljnmtdha-Salra ), 84 245 
Gautamah Sdtpkhyalj, 284 
Gautama*, 137. 

giantha, 15 99 165 193 

— {nuidnutaijynaka), 8 1. 
giaha, 67 (Soma- vessel). 

— eclipse, 249 

— planet, 98 249 25a 

— (bdlagraha), 98 
grdma, 64. 77 
Qrdmageyagdn a, 64 65. 
Ghapikarpara, 200 201 
Ghora Aligirasa, 71. 
OkatuhshathfilcaldMit) a, 275 (°ld- 

gama). 

ehatumUga, game of, 275 
Ghatvr - adhydyikd, 151 (“ddhyd- 
yibd). 

OhatumMatimrtti, 280. 

Chandra, 219. 227. 

Chandraka, 319. 

Chandragupta, 4. 204 217. 223. 
251. 287. 

— (Gupta dynasty), 204. 
Chandrnbbdgd, 269. 

Chandra- Vydiarana, 227. 

Champrf, 178. 

tkaraha , 87. 

Char aka, 265 266 268 270. 284. 

324 325 ined 
Charaka-B dkhd, 89. 


Cbarakas, 87. 88 164. 
Charakdohdrya, 87. I13. 

Ckarakddh vary us, 87 133 1 34. 
CharaQO-vytiha, 95 142 153 > 

'chantra, 214. 

Chdkra, 1 23 
Cbdkrdyapa, 71. 

Cbdpakya, 205 210 26a 310 
chd# 4 dla, 129 
Chdnar&faa, 193 
ckdndanagandhda, 275 
Chdndrabhdgm, 269 
flrl Chdpa, 259 

Chdrdyapiyu, 88 103 31 7 (Sftkthd) 
Chdrvdkas, 246. 

Chdlukya, 214 
Chitra, 51. 

Chitraratli i, 68 (Bdblikam). 
chxti d, 247 248 (series) 
ChintdmamvpiU, 2 1 7. 

Cblnas, 243 
Chtida, 130. 

Chulikopamshad, 165. 
chela, 138 
Chelaka, 138. 

Cbmkitdneya, 138 
Cbaikitdyai 1, 138. 

Cbaitrarathi, 68. 

Chailaki, 133. 

Cbyavana, 134 
Chhagalin, 96 99 
chhandat (Vedic text), 8. 14. 57 
60 103 176. 

— (Sdma Saifihitd), 63. 

— metr., 25 60 145 272 
Chhandasdd, 63 
ChhandogaB, 8 66 81. 86. 121 
chhandobhdihd , 103. 
chhandoval, 216. 

Chhagaleya, 96. 102 155, °yins, 
96. 

Chhrfgeyas, 96. 
Chhdndogya-Brdhituufa, 6g. 
Chhdndogyopanuhad, 70 ft 1 55 
Jaganmokana, 283 
Ja'dvafala, 60. 

Jattikarpa, 265 med. 

Janaka, 33 S3 68. 76. 123 124 
127. 129. 132. 135. 193. 237. 285 
286 (his six teaohers). 
janaka [prajdpati), 76. 

— tapiartUra, 76. 

Janamejaya, 34 123 125 131 134. 

*35- *36. *86. 

Jan dr dans, 303 
japamdld, 307. 
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Jaraadagni, 162, 315. 

Jayatirtba, 42. 

Jayadeva, 210 (date of). - 
Jayabhafa, 319. 

Jayaratba, 322. 

Jayarrfom, 143. 

Jayddityu, Jayiipifla, 227. 322. 
Jmdaaqulbn, 98. 

Jalada, 1 50. 

Jdtaka, aatr., 240. 260. 

JdtaJeeu, Buddh., 284. 293. 301. 326. 
jdtaiarman , 19. 102. 142. 
jdti, 161. 

JdtAkarnya, 138. 139. 140. 143. 
Jdnaki, 130. 

Jdbdla, 7 x. 130. 132. 134. 163. 185. 
Jdbdh, 143 (Smriti). 
Jdbdlopavinhad, 163. 164. 168. 
jdmitra, 255 (Gieek). 
jitumu, 254 (Greek). 

Jishpii, 259. 
jiva, 162. 

JivagoBvdmin, 169. 

Jivala, 133. 

Jlvadarman, 260. 
jdlca, 254 (Greek). 
jcman, 240. 

JaiiiHB, 214. 217. 236. 244. 293. 
295 ff - 

Jaiinini, 56-58 (Qfihya). 65 (Sd- 
mav.). 184. 189. 239 ff. (phil. ). 

— Bhdrata, 57. 189. 

— Sdtra, 240 (aati.). 322. 
Jaiminlya, 65. 240. 316. 31 7. 

— nydyamdldviatara, 241. 322. 
Jaivali, 71. 

Jndn abhdtkara, 253. 

Jndnayajna, 91. 94. 
Jyottrvid-dbharana, 201. 26a 261. 
266. 

Jyotiaha. , 25. 30. 60. 61. 153 (Ara*- 
yaka 9 ). 249. 258. 316. 
jyau, 254 (Greek). 

Takshan, 133. 

Takahadild, 185. 
TanfdlaJuhana-Sutra, 83. 84. 
tad and team, 162. 

Tadevopanithad , 108. 1 55. 
taddkita, 144. 

tantra oeremonial, 167. 208. 209. 
265. 282. 310. 

— gramm., 227. 229. 

— 'text-book,' 229 (term taken to 
Java). 265. 266. 

teravl, 263 (Aratiio). 
tarko, 158. 244. 


tarkin, 244. 

Talavakdra- BrdJtmama, 316. 
Tolavakdras, 74. 
taiti, tatdi. 263. 264 (Arabic). 
Tdjika (-aditra), 263 (Arabio). 
Tdrfem (purdipup), 76. 

Tdrfin, 6l (gr.), 243. 

Tdnd'QB, 70. 

Tdntfya, 66 ff. 74. 133. 
tdpaaa, 129. 138. 

'tdpaniya, °tdpini, 167 ff. 
TdrakopanisfCad, 163 164. 168. 
Tdrandtha, 248. 293. 300. 309. 
Tdlavrintanivdain, 101. 
tdvuri, 254 (Greek). 

Ml, 144 

tiUiri^Sj (partridge). 

Tittiri, 41. 87. 88. 90. 91. 

Tipi (odea, 292. 293. 294. 

Tirizpdira, 3. 
tuhya, 248. 
tUufadadthfra, 167. 

Tutdta, °tita, 241. 

Tura, 120. 131 (Kdvaiheya). 
Turamaya, 253. 274. 
turuahka , Turuabka, 220. 291. 
Udyakdla, 12. 129. 
Tgovindiipanithad , 165. 171. 
Taittiriya, 81. 87, “yakan 102. 162 

—^^atfiAiid ! 88 S^ioi 248. 

— °ydranyaka, 92-94. 238. 24a 
249. 3 ° 3 - 

— yopamthad, 93. 94. 
taukshika, 254 (Greek). 

Tautdtika, °tita, 241. 

Taulvali, 53. 

trayi vidyd , & 45. 121. 191. 
Traaadaayu, 68. 

Trikdtrfa, 227. 
trikona, 255 (Greek). 

Tripifaka, 202. 
tripuntfravidhi, 171. 
Tripuropaniakad , 171 . 
Tripuryupaniahad, 161. 1 6* 
Tribhdehyaratna, 103. 
Tribbuvanamalla, 214. 

Triftlaflka, 62. 
tretd, 1 13 159. 

Traitana, 36. 
tvam and tod, 162. 

Dakaha, 326 (Smriti). 

Da?$in, 213. 232. 

Dattaka, 196. 

Dadbya&ch, 128. 149. 

Dantidurga, 203. 

Y 
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dampati, 38. 

Darianopanithad, 171. 
darfapdr$amdsau, xoi. 
DaicJeumdra, "chariia, 206. 213. 250. 
276. 

daiat, 63. 1 24. 149. 

Daiatayi, 83 (oomm. ). 
daiatayi, plur. daiatayyas , 32. 
82. 

DaAapurusharp-rAjya, 123. 
Daiar&pa, 231, 232. 
Dasarathajdtaka, 293. 

Daharasutta, 293. 

DAkahAyapa, 227. 228. 

DAkshi, DAkihlputra, 218. 228. 
DAnava, DAnu, 302. 

DAlbhya, 85 (Paridishfa). 143 (gr.). 
ddsalca, 36. 

DAaaAarman, 55. 
digvyayat, 141. 

DiflnAga, 209. 245. 

DivodAsa, 269. 

dlndra, 229. 304 (denarius). 

Dipamisa, 288. 

Dubshanta, 125. 

iwrudhard, 255 (Greek). 

Z>urga, 33. 41. 42. 63. 

DurgaaiAha, 226. 

DurgA, 138, 159. 
dushkpita, 87. 

Diuhtaritu, 1 23. 
drikd^a, 255 (Greek). 
dritya, 319. 

Djiahadvati, 67. 102. 

Dera, DevayAjnika, Sri Deva, 141 
142. 

Devaki, 71. 

Devakiputra, 71. 148. 166. 169. 
devajanavidas, 12 1. 
devajanavidyd, 124. 183. 
Devatddhydya , 74. 75. 

DeyatrAta, 54. 

Devadatta, 1 60. 

DevapAla, 317. 

Devarttjayajvan, 41. 42. 
DevasvAmin, 260 (astr.). 

DevApi, 39. 

Devyupanishad, 154. 17a 171. 
•ddtya, 79. 

Daivata, 85. 

DaWApa, 125. 
doshapati, 151. 318. 
dyuta, 25s (Greek). 

Dyauahpitar, 35. 

DramiAa, Dr&vidAfehArya, 322. 323 
drurnma, 229 (Greek). 


dr aha, 79. 

DrAvhjaa, 94. 

DrAhyAyapa, 53. 79. 84. 282. 

Dropa, 18$! 271. 
dvdpara, 113. 151. 243. 
DvArakAnAthayajvan, 324. 
Dvivedagafiga, 72. 104. 139. 
DvaipAyana, a. Epiab^a. 
Dhanaipjaya, 232. 

Dhanapatiatiri, 243. 

Dhanurveda, vji, 282. 

DbaneAvara, 214. 

Dhanyantari, 200. 265. 266. 269. 
Dbanvin, 80. 

Dhammapada, 293. 
dhammapaliydydni, 292. 294. 
Dharma, 1 76. 276 ff. 

— Sdstras, 159. 276-283. 

— Sdstra-swtjigraha , 325. 326. 

— Sutras, 19. 85. 101. 277 ft 

317 - 

dharmas, iox. 

Dharma, "putra, °rAja, 186. 
dharmdchdrya, 56. 

D h (Uu -tar a rp,g in t, 227. 
Dh&tu-pdfha, -pdrdyana, 23a 
DhAuarpjayya, 76. 77. 82. 

DhArA, 201. 202. 

DhAvaka, 204. 205. 207. 
Dh&mrAyana, 141. 

DhArtaavAmin, 79. 101. 
DbfitarAsb(ra (Vaichitravlrya), 39. 
90. X14. 

— king of the KAAia, 125. 

DhydnavindHpan ithad, 165. 
DbyAnibuddhaa, 298. 
dhmvasya prachalanam, 98. 
uakta (naLa), 264, Arab. 
nakshatras, 2. 90. 

NaJcshatra- Kalpa, 1 53. 
n akshatradaria, 1 12. 

Naguajit, X32. X34. 

Naohiketaa, 157. 
nafa, 196. 197. 199. 

— Sdtras, 197. 199. 271. 275. 
Natida, 205. 1 17. 223. 
Nandikehiara- Upapurdsfa, 171. 
Namiri, 68. 

Naraka, x88. 
nartaka , 199. 

Nala, 132. 189. 

Nalodaya, 196. 

Aavaratna, 201. 

Nayahasta, iox. 

NAka, 123. 

NAgaa (ndya), 273. 302, 
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Jfdgdmnda, 207. 

NdgdHona, 334. 365. 287. 288 (date 
of) 

Ndgeda, 323. 227. 

Ndgojibhafta, 223. 224. 226. 
Ndfakat, 196. 
ndfya, 197. 200. 

— S'dttra, 231. 
ndpaka, 205. 281. 

Nddavinddpanuhad, 165. 

Ndrada, 72 (Vcd.). 153 Par.). 
264 (aitr.j. 272 (etymr and mui,). 

— pafohardtra , 239. 

— Sikakd, 61. 272. 

— (-Smritt), 278. 326. 

Ndrosiitha, 167, "mantra 167. 168. 
Ndidyaga, 94. 1 23 (puruaha). 160. 

166. 167. 303. 

Ndrdyn^a, 54 (comm., several N.’b). 

58 (do.). 141. 158 ff. (Upan.). 
Ndrdyantyopanishad, 93. 157. 166. 

167. 169. 171. 

Ndrdyanopanishad, r 66. 17a 
udrataMa, 93. 1 21. 122. 127. 
nigama, 8 . 

Nigama-ParUithfa, 25. 1 42. 153. 
Ntghanfus, 25. 41. 1 53 ( Ath .). 

227. 

nitya, 167. 

Ntehhiyifl, 276. 

niddna, 81 (Ved.). 301 (Buddli.). 
Niddna-Sdtra, 24. 62 77. 81. 82. 
Nirai, 68. 

Nirapeksha,_ 325. 

Nirdlambopn v is/iad, 162. 

Nvruleta, °kti, 25. 26. 41. 42. 44. 
59. 62. 88. 160. 167. 216. 217. 
335 - 

Nit riti, 152. 
nirbhvja, 49. 

nvrvdnam, 161 (brahma). 308 
(Buddh.). 

Nidutubha, 206. 

Nishadhas, 132. 

Niehddas, 77. 

N l ti- S’dttra*, 210. 271. 282. 
Nllftka^ha, 188. 189. 

Nllamata, 320. 

NUarudropanithad, 171. 

Nfisiftha, 167. 168. 

— tdpantyopaniahad, 167. 168. 
Npsifilia, IOI comm., 168. 

Negas, Naigeyaa, 65. 85. 
Naigcya-S&tra, 84. 

NaighaQtukaa, 25. 85. 


Nairaidlya, 7a 

Naimlsha, 'ahlya, 34. 45. 54. 59 
68. 185. 
naiydyika, 245. 

Nairuktas, 26. 85. 

Naithadkiya, 196. 232. 

Naiskidha, 132. 

Nydya, 159. 237 242. 245. 246. 

— ch intdmani, 246. 323. 

— dariana, 244. 323. 

— Sdtra, 85. 235. 245. 
PakHhilaBvdmin, 244. 245. 
Paflchatantra, 206. 212. 2 1 5. 221. 

220. 240. 266. 267. 291. 301. 
paflchadaiarcha, 122. 

PaAchaparpa, 267. 
paflchamddrama, 164. 
paUchalaJuharta, 190. 

Paftchavi nia- BrdJi man a, 66 ff. 
Paflchavidhi-StUra, 83. 84. 
Paflchavidheya, 83. 84. 
PaflchcUikha , 235 236. 237. 284. 
Pafichtuiddhdntucd , 259. 

PnAohdlas, 10 90. 1 14. 1 15. 125. 
135 - 136. 

PaAohdlaoha^da, 50. 315 326. 
paflchdlapadavpitti, 34. 

Paflohdla Bdbhravya, 10. 34. (erot. 

PdAch"). 
paflchikd, 44. 
pajala, 59. 82. 84. 

Pataipobala, 126. 137. 223. 236. 
237 - 284. 

PatAipjali, 87. 219 ff. 231. 277. 321 
fer.). 

— 137. 223. 231. 237 ff. (phil.). 

' patha , 1 1 7. 

vadakdra. QI. 

padapdfha, 23. 33. 43. 49- &>■ 

63 - 

Paddhatis, 55. 59. 85. 102. 141. 

142. 143. 145. 3*7- 
Padma-Purdna, 191. 

Padmayoni, 153. 
panaphard, 255 (Greek). 

Para, 68. 125. 

Paramahaiisa, T haiitopanithad , 163. 
164. 

Paramddtfvara, 257. 
narameivara, 162. 

PardAara, 44. 143. 185. 252. 260 
(aatr.). 265. 266 (med.). 

— (•Sm.riti), 278. 280 [laghu and 
Vfiddna). 326. 

Parikskit, 136. 
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Paritta, 393 (Buddh.) . 
partbJuMdt, 101. 140. 144. 222. 

Pai'&lidthendtUekhara, 226. 
parivrdjaJca, 112. 147. 164, 
Paritithfat, 60. 62. 69. 75. 84. 85. 
101. 107.' 142. 146. 149. 150. 
*51. 153- 3 * 7 i 

Fortieth® , 1 19 ( Satap . Br.). 
Parthavaa, 4. 188. 318. 
pai'van, 66 (Sdntav.). 124 {Athar- 
van, fto.). 146. 149. 183. 184. 
Parfu, 3 (.4). 

°paliydydni, 292. 294. 

Pavana, 272. 

PaAupatilarman , 54. 

Pahlavaa, 187. 188. 318. 

Prfflohardtra, 238. 

Pdfichavidhya, 83. 

Pdhohdla, 267. 
pdnehdli, 34 (gr.). 232 (rttt). 
Pd&ohdlya, 138. 

Ptfllohi, 133. 

Pftyaliputra, 217. 237. 25 1. 258. 
‘290. 295. 

Pdfimokkliatutta, 293. 326. 
pdfha, 22. 49- *03. 

Ptfnini, 3. 8 12. 15 26. 41. 57. 59. 
01. 77. 82. 87. 216-222. 232. 239. 
241. 242. 245. 249. 266. 281. 
318. 321. 

— posterior to Buddha, 222. 305. 

— posterior to Alexander, 221. 
222. 

Pdnintyd Sikthd, 61. 272. 

Pd$<Javae, Pigijus, 39. 98. 114. 1 1 5. 
126. 135. 136. 137. 185. 186. 
286. 

prfirfitya, 1 * 9 . 161 - 
pdihona, 254 (Greek). 
pddat, 161 (the four). 
pdpmm dtura, 318. 
rraavya, 3. 

Pdraslkas, 188. 220. 

Pdraskara, 66. 142. 1 43. 318. 
Pdrdsdripaa, 143. 305. 

Pdrdktriya, 305. 

Ptattarya, 143. 305 ( Bhikthu-Sd • 
tra). 

— (Yydsa), 93 - 184. 185. 240. 243. 
PdriHarydyapa, 243. 

Pdrikshi, 284. 

Pirikshitas, "tiyas, 34 1 25. 126. 135. 

136. 186. 

Pfc&shita, 136. 

Fill, a88. 292. 293. 295. * 


Pddupata, 238. 

Piflgua, 46. 60. 231. 256. 
pitaJn, 290. 304. 309. 
pitfapitriyajna, 19. 55. 
Pitpfopanitluul, 171. 
pitdmaha, 303. 
pitritarpatia, 55. 

Pitfibhtiti, 141. 
pitpimedha, 108. 198. 

— Sutra, 84. 245. 
pitta, 266. 

Pippaldda, 153. 159. 160. 164. 
Piyaduai, edicts of, 6. 76. 178. 203. 

252. 253. 292. 295. 
pflu, 229 (Persian). 
pudicliali, "ill, III. 1 12. 

% putra, 71. 131. 285. 

Punarvasu, 265. 

Purdnas (Yed.), 24. 72. 93. 121. 
122. 124. 127. 159 19a 

— 190. 191. 195. 206. 207, 213. 
215. 282. 

purdnajp, Tdntfam, 76. 
purdnaprokta, 12. 1 29. 

PurukutsR, 68. 125. 
purutha, 162 (the three p.’s, phil). 
237- 238. 

— Ndrdyana, 123. 124. 

— medha, 54. 87. 90. 108. III. 

— ailkta, 65. 108. 155 
puruahottama, 168. 

Purdravaa, 134. 
purohtta, 15a 

PuliAa, 253 254- 255. 257. 258. 
Pushkara (?), 262. 

Puthpa-Sdtra, 82. 84. 

Pushyamitra, 224. 

? «i td (filthy) vdek, 180. 
drga, 98. 

Piirvamimddtd, 239 ff. 
Pfithddakasvdmin, 259. 262. 
pfith^ha, 67. 
pMha, 319. 

PaiHgalopantthad , 171. 

Paiflgi, Paifigin, PaiAgya, 14. 41, 
46 56. 8l. 90. 130. 134. 184. 
Pai&gya, the, 46. 
PaitdmahaaiddJidnta, 258. 
*paippale, 158. 169. 

PaippaUda, 146. 150. 152. 1 6a 
Paila, <6. W. 58. 

PaUdehabhdthya, 9 j. 
paiidehi bhdthd, 213. 

Potaia , 285. 

Paul Uanddhdn ta, 253. 254. 25! 
259. 26a 
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m mXkaaa, 129. 

Pauahkaraaddi, 102. 285. 
Pauahkaldvata. 268. 

Pauahpipdya, *pifiji, 240. 
PauahyadiarUa, 318. 

‘ 177 - * 37 - 

mam, 98. 

ati, 76. 97- *37- 1 S I * *44- 

. , Pt', My*, 297 ; 
Prtnutvopanukad, 154- 165. 
Pratijnd’ParUmta, 102. 106. 1 15. 
1 19. 

Pratithi, 56. 
pratibuddha, 1 29. 138. 
Pratiatylidna, 2 1 4. 

Pratihdra-Siltra, 83. 

Pratihdrya, 299 (Buddh.). 
pra (pinna, 49. 

PratyabhijfldMttra , 322. 
prapdjhaka, 63. 64. 65. 66. 76. 79. 
80. 81. 82. 83. 84. 89. 97- 1*7. 
145. 151. 

Prabodhaehandrodaya, 207. 241. 
Pramagazpda, 79. 
pramdna, 28. 244. 
prayogat , 102 

pravachana, 12. 83. 85. 131. 
pravarakhai} 4 a, 101. 240. 
pravarddkydya, 142. 317 (Kd(h.). 
pravargya, 108. 1 19. 1 39. 
Pravdhapa, 71. 
pravrdjaka, 285. 
pravrdjitd, 281. 305. 
pravrdjin, 129. 

Praddntardga, 141. 
praina, 89. 100. 101. 102. 

Prabx opan i&had , 58. 158 ff. 
Pratihdnabhcda, 267. 271. 275. 
prdlqnta, 177. 

— prakdia, 227. 

Prdohyas, 34. 132. 178. 

Prdohy a- Kashas, 88. 

— PdAchdUthu, 34. 
Prdautgnihotropaniikad, 154. 162. 
Prdtipiya, 123. 

Prdtibodhiputra, 112. 

Prdiitdkhya - Sdtrat, 23. 26. 59 

(JRmv.). 83 (Sdmav.). 102 ( Taitt .). 

143 (^«.V IS* 

Prdtltheyi, 56. 
prdmdnas, 28. 
jyi'dyaichitta, 84. 118. 139. 
prehhanaJea, 319. 

Proti, 123. 

Prmidha-Brdhmana, 74. 
Pldkahdyana, 53. 


phalguna, 115. 134. 136. 
phdlgunyai , 248. 

PMfSmrm, 226. 

Phulla-Sdtra, 83. 
baUaiya, 236. 

°badha, °vacLha, 196. 198. 
bandhu, 12, 124. 

Babhru, 56. 

Barku, 133. 

Balabhadra, 261. 263 (aohol.). 
Balardma, 192. 
bahuvaehana, 124. 

Bahvfiohaa, 8. 66. 86. 89. 121. 122. 
Bah vpicha-ParUi ah (a, 62. 
Dahvjricha-Brdhmana, IOO. 

Bd^a, 99. 204. 205! 207. 213. 214. 
232. 319. 

Bddardyapa, 53. 140. 239 ff. (phil.). 
266 (med.). 

— (aatr.), 260. 

— S&tra, 163. 

Bddari, 139-140. 241. 242. 
Bdbhravya, 10. 34 (Ved.). 267 
(erofc.). 

Bdrhaddaivata , 72. 

Bdrhaapatya, °Sdtra, 246. 
Bdlakfiahpa, 91. 
bdlakktlpas (a. vdla 0 ), 97. 
BdlarBhdrata, 19a 
Bdldki, 51. 

Bdvervjdtaka, 3. 

Bdshkala, 313. 

Bdhlkabhiahaj, 269. 

Bdbikaa, 33. 96. 132. 178. 218. 
Bdhlika, 68. 

Bilbapa, 214. 232. 319. 

Bukka, 42. 

buddha (awakened, enlightened), 
27. 167. 241. 284. 

idttra , 241. 

Buddha, 3. 56. 98. 102. 138. 184. 
199. 20a 217ft 236. 241. 256. 
273. 283 ft 

— date of Buddha's death, 217- 
220. 287-288. 302. 

— posterior (?), or prior, to Pdpini, 
3. 222. 305. 

— lived in the StUra period, 29a 
301 f. 

— wife of, 318. 

— and Kfiibga, 326. 

Buddhagayd, 228. 273. 
Buddhagboeha, 292. 293. 326. 
Buddhaddaa, 267. 

Buddhaadtam, 236. 
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buddkopdiakat *$ihd, 305. i 

y/budh, 27. I 

— with prati, 129. 

Budha, 278. 282 (jur.). 

Bfihai’jdtdka, 259. 260. 

— jdbdla , 163. 

Bj-ihat-Kaihd , 213. 

— Saiphitd, 203. 204. 259 ff. 271. 

j?f -Viad-Atri, 269. 

— Atreya, 269. 

— Aranyaka, 70. 71. 72. 73. 
100. 119 127 ff. 139. 155. 285. 
286. 

— uttaratdpinl, 169. 

— devoid, 24. 33. 41. 62. 81. 88. 
314- 3*6. 

— Tdjnavalkya, 281. 

Bfihodratha, 97. 98. 
bfihant, 28a 

Bfihan- ndrdyampanithad, 156. 157. 
166. 

— Jtfanu, 279. 

Bphaspati, 153 (Atharvan). 

— Stnrili, 278. 280 ( laghu ). 326. 
Raijavdpi, 266 (med.)., a. Vaija- 

v4pa. 

Bo(Jha, 236. 

Bodhdyana, 322. 323. 

Bodhinattvae, 298. 301. 307. 310. 
Bauddhas, 108. 158. 

Baud hdy ana, 100. 101. 102. 1 12. 
**4- 3*7- 3*4- 

— Dharma, 101. 102. 278. 
Brahmagupta, 61. 202. 258 ff. 
brahma-chdrin, 28. 112. 1 23. 164. 

— jdlattitra, 300. 
brahmanya, 166. 

Brabmadatta, king, 138. 286 (three). 

— 55 (comm.). 
brahman, etymology of, II. 

— neut., prayer, formula, n. I49 
Divine Power, 6. 127. 161. 

171. 242. 

— maac., Supreme God, 6. 97. 1 51. 
158. 161. 166. 167. 170, together 
with YuIiqu and Rodin, 97. 161, 
with Vishqu aud 6ivo, 167. 180. 

ohief priest, 123. 149. 

Brahma-pura, 169. 

— bandhu, 78. 79 112. 141. 

— mitnddtd, 240. 241 ff. 

— vid, 161. 

— vidyopemithad . 164. 

— vindipanithad, 99. 158. l6$. 

— teda, 149. 150. 


BrahmavaivartO' PurdQa, 191. 

— Siddhdnta, 258. 

— Sdtra, 70. 96. 242 ff. 308. 322. 

— hatyd, 125. 126. 

Brah m An and i, 322. 323. 
Brahmopanithad, 160 ff. 
brdhma Sphufaeiddhdnta, 259. 
brdhmana, neut. (appellative : * e» 

planation,’ 1 section of a text 

76. 93. 1 17. 124. 152. 

work, 8. n-15. 76. 159. 176. 

239. 240. 

— maso., in. 161 (nature of aBr.), 
176 (two languages), 180 ( na 
mUchhet), 276. 

— tvara, 176. 
bhakti, 238. 

Bhagadatta, 188. 

Bhagavati-Sdtra, 297. 

Bhagavadgitd, 169. 235. 238. 242, 
bhayavant, 121. 153 (Atharvan), 

160 (Aflglras), 169 (mahddevab 
284 (Buddha, fto.). 

Bhaglratha, 193. 

Bhataghaft 293. 

Bhafta, 42. qo. 91. 24 1 ; s. BhAs- 
karamiira. 

Bhatta-nirtiya^a, 207. 
B/iaffi-kdvya, 196. 

Bh&ftoji Dlkshita, 89. 226. 
Bhaflotpala, 242. 243. 258. 259 ft 
Bhadatta, Bhadanta, 260. 
BhadrabAhuBvAmin, 297. 
Bhadrasena, 286. 

Bharata, son of Du^shanta, 1 25. 

— plur. 1 14. 125. 

— 231 (rhet.). 272 (mus.). 
BharatasvAmin, 42. 65. 79. 
Bharadvdja, 31. 162. 163 (Upon.). 

— (Eapishtbala), 265. 268 (med.). 
Bhartpyajna, 141. 

Bhartfihari, 209. 210. 

Bhallu, 95. 

Bhava, 178. 
bhavant, 121. 284. 

Bhavabhdti, 159. 200. 205. 20& 
207. 319. 

BhavasvAmtn, 42. 79. 91. IOI. 
BhatmajdbrUa, 163. 

BbAgavata, 238. 

— Purmy, 191. 

Bhigavitti, 130. 

BhAguri, 62. 246. 

BhAqigitAyanu, 77. 

BhdMati, 322 
BhArata, 56. 176. 185. 
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Bbfcmdyfla, 100-102 (T<UU.). 139. 

140. 158 (Atk). 271 (Drona !). 
Bhdradvdjiyo-Stora, 100. 317. 
BMravi, 196. 3 * 9 - 
BMruohi, 3*3- 
BhdrwtfdM idmdni, 170. 

BWrgava, 150. 153. 1S9 (Vaidar- 

bhi). , t 

bhdrgava, 250 (astrologer). 

Rh411avins, 14. 62. 81. 95- ! 34- 
Bhillaveya, 95. 126. 1 34. 
BhdUavyupanithad, 95. 154* I& 4- 
bhdthd, 57. 103. 144- 176. > 77 - l8 °- 
Bhdthika-S&tra, 68. 95- 

bhdthtka-svara , 176. 

Bhdthya, 56. 57- 144- *7^- 
Blidsn, Bk4eaka, 205. 

Bb&tkara, 229. 261 ff. 

— mifira, 42- 9 °- 9 *- 94 - WI. 103. 
I7 l - , 

Bhdsvatikarana, 261. 

bhikshd, 123. 305. 
bhilcthdka, 305. 

bhikshdchara, •charya, 1 29 305- , 
bhifrhu, °kihuni, 284 285. 305 306. 
327 - . 

— Sdtra, 143- *5 2 - 3°5- 3°6- 
Htiilln, 259. 

Hhimasaim, 125. 1 35- 
HhiBhina, 39. 
bh Magana, 98. 
bhtirja, 227 263 314 3*7- 
BhriRH, 53- »53- 241. 

— plur., 148. 240. 241. 

— valli , 94. 1 54- 1 S^- 1 57* 

Rkela, 265. 270 (med.). 
bhaiksha, 305. 
bhaialtajyas, 152. 
bhogandtha, 42. 

Bhoja, 195. 202 (more than one). 

— king of 


Dhdrri, 201. 202. 203. 


215. 228. 230 261. 319. 

— 269 med. 

— vpiddha*, 269 (ined.). 

Bkojadova (reputed author of the 

Sara9vatikan(hdbhara$a), 210. 
Bhojaprabandha, 21$. 
bhrash(<i, 226. 
makara, dolphin, 252. 
maltha, 127. , 

Majtadha, 79i 9®' * 47 * 269 

(weights). 206. 287. 290. 292. 
295 296. 

— v 4 sin, 1 12. 

Magas, 148. 

Maghasv4min, 8a 


maghdt, 248. 

Mankha, 319. 

MafiJuIri, 298. 

mofit, 140. 

Mapikai^iki, 168. 
marfala, 31. 32. 34 - 43 - * 4 - 8a. 
Ma^jj&ka, 49. 

Matsya, 95. 

Mathurd, 169. 

Madras, 126. 137. 223. 

Madragdra, 75. 
madhu, 128. 

Madhu-lcdn4a, 1$. 127 ft * 3 ®- 

— Brdhmava, 128. 

Madhuka, 130. 

Madhusfidana, 166. 

— Saraavatl, 267. 27 1. 
Madhyatdpini, 167. 169. 
Madhyadeia, 102. 106. 1 * 5 - , 33 * 
madhyama, 269 (Atri). 280. 

— Jcdnfa, 1 18. 1 19. 
madhyamikd, 89. 

Madhyavalli, 157. 
manad, 264 Arabic. 

Mamttha, 260 (also with *). 

Mann, 1 34. 211 (and the fish). 277 

iMvdyambhuva). 

-*Code of, 20. 73. 102. 143. 183. 
188. 238. 244. 249 266. 276 ff. 

— Sdtro, 99. 

mantra, 8 (= Veda). 176. 

— rdja, 167. 168. 

Mammal 204. 232. 322. 

(atwra) Maya, 253. 254- 260. 275. 
Mariohi, 244. 

Maru, 188. 

Maruts, 40. 43. 
markafa, 211. 

Malayade 4 a, 55. 
mattaka, 206. 

MaUinitha, 195. 209. 

Malaka, 75. 7 ®- 83* 84. 

MahAapha, 304. 

Mah&dla 209. 

Mahdiauahltaki-Brdh mana, 47. 

mahdjdbdUa, 163. 185 (Mah 4 j.). 

Mah4deva.45.i23.169. 

Mah 4 deva, loo. 101 141 (comm./ 
262 (aatr.). 
mahdndtmd, 238. 

— dtvak ” 0 - ia 3 * 
mahdndga, 302. 

Mah 4 n 4 ma, 293. 
Mahdndrdyanopantahad, 154. 
Mahdparinibbdna, 326. 

Mahd-Brdkma*a, 74. 138. 
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Mahd-Bkdrata, 4. 24. 34. 37. 39. 
45- 56- 57- "4 135- >36. 

176. 184-190. 205.206. 210. 243. 
aco. 279. 282. 301. 318. 324. 3*5. 
Mahdbhdthya, 219-226. 2 JI. 238. 
3 21 * 

Mabdmeru, 03. 

Mahdydna-S&trat, 98. 299. 
mahdrdja, 138. 

AfaAdvorUo, 292. 293. 
AfahAvdkyamvJetdvali , 155. 
mahdvithnu, 167. 

Mahdvira, 296 (Jain.). 
Mahdviracharitra, 207. 
Mahdvjishas, 70. 147. 
Mahdvaipvlya-S&trns, 298 AT. 
Mahdvyutpatti, 248 (Buddh.). 
mahdMla, 161. 
mafuttramana, 217. 

Miibiddsa, 48. 70. 


naJatM, 1 14. 

Mfthidbara, 104. 107 ff., 116. 141. 
Mahendra, 291. 292. 295. 

MaheAvara, 262 (aatr.). 
Mahopanithad, 154. 166. 

Mnhoragaa, 302. 

MAgadha, 79. 

— deAiya, 79. 112. 141. 
ndgadJia , in. 112. 138. 147. 287. 
mdgadhi, 232 ( riti ). 

— language, 295. 296. 297. 
Mwjha-lcdvya, 196. 
lidncjavya, 61. 

MiingdkAyana, 53. 

M('tn4 Aki-S ikshd, 49. 6l. 
Mdnddkeya, 49. 56. II 2. 
Afdnd&kyopaniahad, 161. 164. 167. 

168. 298. 

Mdtjridatta, 101. 

JUdtfimodaka, 144. 

vuitrd, 160 (om). 161. » 

Mdthava, 134. 

Mddravatl, 126. 

Mddri, 126. 

Mddhava, 41. 42. 47. 116. 235. 241. 
243. 245. 246. 262 

— deva, 42. 

Mddhavaa, 95. 166. 

Mddbuki, 133. 134. 
mddhurl , 91. 

mddhyatpaina, southern, 106. 
Mddhyaipdinas, 10. 11. 105 ff 134. 


hytipdindyana, 105. 
Mddhyaqidini, 106. 
Mddhyatiiika, 309. 


Mddhyamtkw, 224. 

Mdnava, 1 34 (Sarydta). 

Mdnava, Mdnavas, 91. 102. 280. 285 
Afdnavar Ofihya, 20. 102. '278. 31 7. 
Mdnava- Dharmaidatm, 20. 277 ff. 
Mdnatdra, 275. 

Mdnutantavyau, 134. 

Mdya-mata, 275. 
mdyd, 284. 

Mdyddcvi, 284. 

Mdia, 1 51. 303. 304. 
Mdrkarufafa-Purdtia , 191. 206. 
Mdlati-mddhava , 207. 320. 

Mdlava, 201. 214. 

Mdlavakdohdrya, 259 
Mdlavikd , Mdlavikdynimitra, 204 
207. 

1 ndidmantra, 167. 

Mdbaki, 153. 

Mdbitthi, 134. 

Mdbiaheya, 103. 

Mitdhhard , 107. 281. 

Mmanda, 306. 

Milinda, 306. 

Mihira, 261. 
mimdiitaka, 102. 240. 

Mimdnad, 121 159. 235. 239 ff. 
mirndnad-kfit, 240. 

— Sdtra, 140. 239. 
muJcdrind, 263 (Arabic). 
muJedviid, 263 (Arabic). 

Mukula, 322. 

muleta, 167. 34 (and amuleta). 
MuktiJeopaniZhad, 155. 
Mugdhabodha, 226. 

Muftjaadnu, 55. 

Mu(ibbas, 134. 

Muflimbha, 134. 

Mun4 akopan itknd, 58. 158 ff. 240, 
Muntfopaniahad , 164. 
muthaMLa , 264 (Arabic). 
Mudrdrdkahasa, 207. 
muni, 129. 

munthahd, 264 (Arabic). 
muh tirta, 151. 

M^javants, 147. 
mt irdkdbhiahikta, 224. 225. 
MtiloS&tra, 297 (Jain.). 
mdaaripha, 26' (Arabic). 
Mfdehhaieafi, 200, 205, 206. 207. 

250. 305. 320. 
mfityumfityu, 167. 
Mf^yukftyhanopanuJiad (f), 170. 
MfityuldUgala, % ldHgt lla, 170. 
Meghaddta, 198. 204. 208. 209. 
302. 
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SS&titJifsa. 

Meru, 93. 

rtmhurmja, 255 (Greek). 

Jfoftra, 91. 97. 

Maibra-Sdtra, 99. 

Maitrdya^iputra, 71. 98. 285. 
Maitrdyapiyaa, 88. 91. 99. 102. 
Maitrdyani-Sctyhitd, 314. 317. 
Matirdyanopanithad, 52. 96 ff. 155. 
165. 28$. 

Maitreya, 97. 98. 99. 

Mai trey I, 56. 99. 

— Ydjnavalkya’a wife, 127. 
Maindga, 93. 

mokaha, 161. 

Moggalldua, 230. 
mauTufya, 237. 306. 

Mauda, 150. 

Maudgalya, 123. 

Matidgalydynua, 199. 
mauna, 129. 
y/mlechh, 180. 

Ynkahaa, 98. 273. 302. 303. 
Yakahavannan, 217. 
Yajuh-Sarjihitd, 9. 10. 

Yeyurveda , 8. 45. 85 ff. 121. 123. 
127. 164. 184. 

— °ddmndyc, 144. 
yajua, 8. 9 s. ivkla. 
yty'ua-vonen, number of the, 121. 
yajndvokirna, 68 . 
yajnopavita , 161. 

yati, 327 (ddrama). 
Yatindramatadipikd, 322. 
Yatlivara, 323. 

Yama, 36. 

— Smpti, 325. 

Yamaaobhlya, 193. 
yamayd, 264 (Arabic). 

Yam uni, 68. 

Yarana, 178. 187. 188. 214. 220 ff. 
251. 252. 253. 260 (aatr.). 268. 

— priya, 220 . 

— vpddhda, 243. 
ycmndni, 220 ff. 
yavanikd, 207. 

Yaranl, 220. 252. 

Yaranedvara, 258. 
yavanahfa, 220. 

Ya 4 oga (!), YaAogopi, 141. 
Ya^oinitra, in. 

Yaskdb, 41. 

yrtjuaht, 163. 

Ydjnavalkiya-kdtufci, 1 27. 1 29 ff. 
137 . 138. 


YdjnamUkdmi brdhma^dm, 95. 129. 
130. 

YdjnaTalkja, 33. 104. 12a 123. 
124. 126. 127. 128. 129. 130. 131. 
132. 138. 143. 144. 163. 168. 236. 
* 37 * * 85 - 

— b Code, 107. 122. 143. 205. 215. 
250. 278. 280 ff. 323. 325. 326. 

ydjnika, 240. 

Ydjnikadeva, 141. 

Ydjniki- Upaniakad, 93. 94. 
ydtuvidaa, 121. 
ydtnUea, 309. 
ydtrd, 260 (aatr.), 324. 

Yidvag, 3. 

Ydmunamuni, 323. 

Ydvana, 220. 

Ydska, 25. 26. 32. 33. 30. 41. 42. 
44. 46. 57. 59. 61. 62. 81. 82. 85. 
88. 90. 91. 128. 140. 142. 176. 
184. 216. 217. 236. 277. 
yugaa (the four), 70. 1 13. 151. 159. 
190. 243 247. 277. 

— quinquennial, 113. 247. 
Yuga-Purdrm, 214. 251. 
Yudhuhfhira, 185. 186. 188. 286. 

— ’■ era, 202. 260. 

Yoga, 96. 137. 156. 158. 160. 162. 
163. 165. 166. 235. 236 ff. 265. 
285. 

— 1. SdipJchyayoga. 

— tattva, 165. 

— fsdatra, 297 (Jain.). 

— i<i*Ad f 165. 

— Sdtra, 223. 237. 

Yogdcbdra, 309. 
yogin. 161. 239. 
yaudha, 78. 
raJeta, 78. 

Raghuvadia , 195. 196. 208. 302 
318. 

Rallgandtha, 258. 

ratnas (the nine), 200. 228. 261. 

Ratndkara, 319. 322. 

Ratha-Sdtra, 275. 

Rabhaaa, 227. 

Ratndvali, 204. 320. 

Rahasya , 119 {Salop. Br.). 
Rdjagriha, 199. 287. 295. 
Rdjatararngini, 213. 21 5. 219. 22a 
223. 225. 287. 320. 
rdfjaputra, 95. 
rdjatdya, 54. 

RdjaBtainbdyana, 120. 

Rdjadekhara, 207. 
ltdridyana, 53. 
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RAnAyanlputra, 71. 77. 79. 
RApAyaniyas, 65. 79. 84. 

RAta, 6l. 

RAma, 135. 168. 192. 

— m inoaru. of Vishpu, 194. 

— Aupataavini, 134. 

RAmakrishpa, 85. 143. 
RAmaohandra, 59. 
Rdmatdpanlyopaniihad, 168. 
RAmatlrtha, 323. 

RAmAtiuja, 168. 322. 

RAmAnanda, 168. 

Rdmdyana, 4. 37. 89. 98. 135. 188. 

191 ff. 205. 206. 214. 250. 324. 
RAraila, 205. 

RAvapu (oomm.). 42. 66. 
Rdvanabadha, 196. 

RAhu, 73. 249. 250. 

RAhula, 250. 

rttis (varieties of style), 232. 
Ruchidatta, 323. 

Rudra, 6 40. 97. no. 123. 159. 
170. 171. 238. 303. 

— by the side of Brahman and 
Vislipu, 97. 161. 

— jdbdl a, 163. 

Rudrota, 322. 

Rudradatta, 101. 

Riidraskanda, 80. 84. 
RudrdJahajdbdla, 163. 
Rudropaniahad, 154. 17a 
rupa (com), 205. 

Ruyyaka, 322. 

Re^udikshita, 142. 
rrvatl, 248. 

RevA, 123. 

Komaka, 253. 324. 

— pura, 253. ' 

— riddhdnta, 253. 254. 258. 260. 

romakupa, 253. 

RAumyas, 253. 

Rauhipriyana, 120. 

* laktkana , 265. 

Lakslim-ip mena, 210. 

— era of, 210. 

Lakshmldhura, 262 (astr.). 323. 
LagadAchArya, 6 1. 249. 

Lagata, °dha, 61. 249. 258. 
la/jhu, 280. 

— Atri, 269 (nied.). 

— Aryabhata, 257. 

— Kautnudi, 226. 

— Jdtaba , 78. 260. 

— Jdbdla, 163. 

— Pardtara, 280 (jur.). 

— BfUuupati, 280 (jur.). 


— Saunaha, 280 (jur.). 

LaxpkA, 78. 

Lolita- Vistara, 199. 236. 256. *§€ 
291. 299. 300. 

LAghula, 25a 
U$a, 76. 258. 

Ldfika, 76. 

Ld\i ( riti ), 232. 

LAtyAyana, S 3 - 68. 76-79. 84. 105. 
LAdhAobArya, 61. 258. 

IAbukAyana, 53. 241. « 

LAmakAyana, 53. 77. 241. 

— *nins, 14. 99. 

Likhita, 326 (8mriti). 
LUlga-Purdna, 191. 

Lichhavis, 276. 277. 285. 
lipi, 221. 

Ivptd, 255 (Greek). 

Lildvati, 262 (astr.). 
leya, 254 (Greek). 
loiya (laukika), 246. 

Loleaprakdia, 321. 

LokAyataa, 246. 

Logdyata, 236. 
lohita, 78. 

LaukAkshas, 96. 

LaukAyatikas, 246. 

LaugAksbi, 99. 102 103. 139. 317. 

— Sdtra, 99. 

Vaheaiya, 236. 

vatUa, 41. 71. 120. 127. 128. 129 ft 
184. 

— nartin, 113. 

— Brdhmcma, 42. 74. 75. 79. 84. 
Vajra, a6o. 

wgranakha, 167. 
Vajratdchyupanithad, 162. 

Va^avA, 56. 

Vatsa, 3. 

Vada (1), 14 8. 
vaditar , 180 
Vayovidyd, 265. 

Varadatta, 55. 

VaradarAja, 76. 83(Ved.) 226 (gr.). 
Yararuohi, 200. 202. 230 (Vikrama); 
83 (Phulla-Sdtra), 103 {Taitt. 
Prdt.), 206. 227 {Prdxj-ita-pra- 
kdia), 223 ( vdrtt .), 227. 230 (lex.). 
VarAhamihira, 78. 1 6c 200. 202. 
203. 204. 243. 254. 259 ff. 268. 
275.279. 

aruna, 35. x88. 
varga, 31. 
vonta, 18. 161. 

— Sdtrat, 227. 

vanfikd, 246. 
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VudhamAna, 826. 

Yanha, 217. 

Valabhl, 196. 214. 256. 

Yalibaodha, 198. 207. 

'valll. 91 157. 

Valhika, 123. 134. 

Yalhikae, 147. 

VwSa (-Uftnaras), 45. 

Yasisbtha, 31. 37. 53. 79. 1 23. 162. 

— tiddhdnta, 258. 

— Smriti, 326. 

Vaaugupta, 322. 

Vaaus, 303. 

vdkovdkya , 121. 122. 127. 
Vdkyapadiya, 225. 226. 

VAgbha$a, 269 (tned.). 

— vriddha 0 , 269. 
vdch, 74. 176. 234. 

— (ptad), 180. 

VAchaknavI, 56. 129. 
VAchaapatimiAra, 246. 322. 
vdja, 104. 

vdjapeya, 54. 

VAjaAravasa, 157. 
vdjasani, 104. 

VAjasaneya, 104. 128. 130. 131. 
VdjtuancyaJea, 100. 103. 144. 
VdjaMantyi-SaifihUd, 317 (conclu- 
sion in the forty- eighth Ath. Par). 
YAjasaneyuiB, 8]. 105. 
vdjin, 104. 

YA&cheAvara (I), IOI. 
vdta, 266. 

YAtaiputra, 71 138. 285. 

— "trlyaa, 138. 

VAtaya, 139. 140. 267. 

YAtsyAyana, 244. 245 (phil.), 266. 

267 (erot.), 323. 

— Pafichaparpa, 267. 

VAdhtina (I), 100. 
vdinapraxlha, 28. 164. 
YAmakakabAyapa, 120. 

VAmadeva, 31. 315. 

YAmana, 84 ( Sdmav .), 226. 227 
(gr.), 232 (rhet.), 3 22 - 
VAmarathyas, 140. 

VArApaii, 162. 163. 
vdrdkamantra, 168. 

Vdru^yupcmitik ad, 94. 

YArkali, 33. 123. 

VArkalinaa, 33. 
vdrttikaa, 222. 225. 

VArebaga^ya, 77. 

V Arabia, 1 33. 

VArabpya, 133. 

VArshyAya^i, 53. 


vdiaJchUya-riktat, 31, 32. 

VAleyas, 140. 

VAlmlki, 102 (Taitt.). 191, 194. 
YAshkala, 14. 32. 52. 56. 62. 313 f. 

— 6 ruti, 52. 

Vdthhalopan ithad, 52. 155. 

VAsava, 303. 

Vdtavadatid, 213. 214. 

YAsiahfba, 1 23. 

VAsish$has, 123. 

Vdtishf ha - SHtra, 79. 278. 282 
( Dharma ). 

YAaudeva, 51. 137. 166. 168. 169. 
185. 

YAsudeva, 143 (comm.). 
vdsudevaka , 185. 

Vdttuvidyd , 275. 
v dhika, a. bdh°. 

Yikrazoa, 200. 201. 202. 204. 205 
228. 260. 261. 266. 269. 

— era of, 201 ff. 260. 319. 

— oharitra, 200. 201. 214. 267. 
VikramMJcacharita, 214. 
VikramAditya, 200. 201. 202. 205. 

228. 

VikramArka, 2 14. 

Viobitravirya, 39. 
vichhinna, 226. 
vijaya , 140. 141. 

Vijayanagara, 42. 

Yijayanandin, 258. 
viiita. ui. 

VijnAnabhikabu, 237. 
VitdnarKalpa, 153. 

*vid, 121. 
vidagdha, 33. 212. 

Vidagdha, 33. 129. 

Vidut(\), 148. 

Videgha, 134. 

Yideha (b. Kogala-Videhas), 10 33 
53. 68. 123. 129. 137. 193 285. 
ViddhaMlabhafyikd, 207. 

Vidyd, 121 . 122 . 127. 265. 270. 

— ( trayi ), 8. 45. 121. 191. 
YidyAnagara, 42. 

VidyAra^ya, 42. 54. 97. 17ft 
Vidvanmanorafljin (, 323. 

vidhi ( 8dma° ), 74. 83 (five vidhit). 

— (Ved.), 244. 

vidhdna, 33, s. Rig*, Sdma*. 
vidhtya, 244. 

Vtnaya (Buddh.), 199. 29a 292. 304 
300. 326. 

VinAyaka, 47 (comm.), 62 (do.). 
Vindhya, 51. 99. 283. 
npldwda, 226. 
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VimalaprainoUaramdld, 291. 
VivMvant, 144. 

Vivdhapafala, 36a 
vii, vidat, 18. 38. 

Vi^khkdftta, 307. 

Vi 4 dla, 48. 
viktha, 245. 

VnWakannan, 275 (“rmiyaailpa), 

F ihakarmaprakdia , 275. 
Vihakoeha, 205. 

Yirirandtha, 244 (phil.). 

Vihavada, 148. 

Viivdmitrn, 31. 37. 38. 53. 31 5. 

162 ( Upan .). 271 [Dhanurveda) . 
Vi$Te 4 rara, 169 (comm.). 
Vithavidyd, 265. 

Vishnu, 6. 42. 97. 126. 127. 156. 
165. 166. 167. 168. 171. 190. 194. 
284. 

— with Rudra and Bialiman, 97. 

16'. 

— with Siva and Brahman, i6f. 
1 8a 

— Code of, 170. 278. 282. 317. 325. 
Yish^ugupta, 260. 

Vuhpuchandra, 258. 

Viah^uputra, 59. 

Vtihnu-Pwrdna, 58. 142. 191. 230. 

318. 

Vishgo^aAaa, 82. 

Viahvakaena, 184. 
lijaganUa, 262. 

Viracharitra, 214. 

Virabhadra, 253. 
vitdba, 199. 319. 

"uttodaya, 293. 
vr<tti, *kdra, 91. 222. 

Vptra, 302. 
vriddha, 280. 

— Atrtya, 269 (med.). 

-- Onrga , 153. 253. 

- Gautama, 20 5. 281 (jur.). 

— dyumna, 136. 

— Pardiara, 280 (jur.). 

— Bhoja, 269 (med.). 

— Manu, 279. 

— Ydjnavaikya, 281. 

— Vdgbhaf a, 269 (med. ). 

— Si tiruta, 269 (med. ). 

— ffdrita, 269 (med.). 
vrihant, a. bjrthant. 

Vriabfli, 185. 

Vezlmydidra, 247. 
f etdiabhatta, aoo. 

Vctdlapa&aiavi tUati, 


Veda, 8. 23. 58. 144. 176. 244 
(triple). 

— ftdkhd, 93. 

Vedditgai, 25. 60. 145. 159. 258. 272. 
veddtharva, 149. 

VcddMta, 48. 51. 158. 1C1. 162. 240. 
245 - 

— kauthtbhaprabhd, 323. 

— tdra, 323. 

— Sdtra, 51. 158. 159. 235. 241. 
245. 322 f. 

Vfddrthayatna, 315. 

Veyagdna (!), 64. 
veil, 255 (Greek). 
vaikfUa, 1 77. 

Yaikhdnoaa, 100. 275. 3 1 7. 
Vaiohitravirya, 90. 

Vaijavdpa, "pdyaua, 142. 
VaitdnarSdtra, 152. 
vaidarbha ( rUi ), 232. 

Vaidarbhi, 1 59 (Bbdrgava). 
Yaideha, 276. 

Vaidyaka, 265. 27a 
Vaibhdshika, 309. 
vaiydkaranas, 26. 
Vaiydghrapadiputra, 106. 
Vaiydghrapadya, 106. 

Yaiydaaki, 184. 

VaiAampdyatm, 34. 41. 56. 57. 58. 

87 - 89. 93 - » 3 S- 184. 

Vaiieehika, Vaiseahikaa, 236. 237. 
245 - 

VaHethika-Sdtra, 216. 244. 245. 
Yaifravapa, 124. 

Yaiahpava (Makha), 127. 

Vodha, 236. 

Vupadeva, 226. 

Vydkaraiia, 25 (Anga). 83. 

— tdtrdni, 216. 

— Buddk, 300. 
vydkri, 176. 
vydkhydna, 122. 127. 

Vy&ghrapdd, 106. 

Yydghramukh.'i, 259. 

Vyddi, Yydli, 227. 228. 321. 
vydvakdrm, 176. 

Yyfea, PdrtWarya, 93. 184. 185. 
240. 243. 

— Bddardyana, 243. 

— father of SukA, 243. 

— author of the Satarudriya (I), 

III. 

— 62 (teacher of SkadguruiiBhya), 

— (Smfiti), 283. 326. 

— Sutra, 243. 

Vraja, 169. 


214. 215. 
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vrdtfmu, 78. 147. 
vr&Lya, 68. 78. 1 10. 112. 141. 146. 
147. 1 8a 

— gana, 106. 

— ttoma, 07. 78. 80. 

&aka, 187. 220. 260. 285. 291. 

— era, 202. 203. 260 ("kfLla, 0 bb6- 
pakdla, Sakendrakdla). 261. 262. 

— nyip&Qta, 259. 260 
Sakuntald, 125. 

(drama), 206. 207. 320. 

B&kti, 171. 289. 310. 

Baktipdrva, 260 (astr.). 
kJera, 303. 

iarplcara, 303 (epithet of Rudra). 
Saipkara, 42. 48. 51. 56. 58. 70. 72. 
73.74.94.96. 116. 119,127. *3*- 
139. *57 *59- 160 ff - *88. 241. 
242. 243. 267 (erot.). 308. 

— mitfra, 244. 

7 - vijaya, 243 . 

Saxpkardnanda, 52. 163. 164. 170. 
Saflku, 200. 

Safikha, 58. 275. 278. 282 ( Dharma ). 

326 (Smfiti). 
iatapatha, 117. 119. 

SatapaUia- Brdhmana, 116 ff. 276. 

284. 318. 

Satarudriya, 108. III. 1 55. 169. 
170. 

SatdnatidH, 261. 

Satdnikn, 125. 

Satrumjaya Mdhdtmya, 214. 297. 
font, 98. 

Saiptanu, 39. 

Babaraevdmin, 24I. 322 
Sabala, 35. 

Sabddnuidtana, 21 7. 227. 
Sambtiputra, 71. 
iamyuvdka, 313. 

Baryita, 134. 

Sarva, 178. 

Sarvavarman, 226, 

Salitura, 218. 

kutra, canon, 14. 32. 67. 121. 
Bikatdyana, 53. 143. 151. 152. 217. 
222. 226. 

Bikaptipi, 8j. 

Sttala, 32. 33. 62. 313. 314. 315. 

— (EMgala), 306. - 

Bdkalya, 10. 32. 33. 34. 50 (two M- 

kolysa). 56. 143 (i^ramui.). 163. 

— Vldagdha, 33. 129. 

8 'dkalfopanilhad, 163. 167. 
Eukdyanins, 33. 96. 120. 133. 137. 

285. 


6djmyanya,97.98. 133. 137.285. 308. 
idJcta , 171. 

33 - *33- 137. *85. 235. 285. 


idkyabhikihv, 78. 

Bdkyamuni, 56. 98. 137. 268. 309. 
Sdkhd, 10. 91. 158. 162. 181. 
Stokhdyana, 32. 52 ff.. 80. 313. 314. 

— 176. 3*3- 3*5- 3*6. 

— Pariiiihta, 62. 

— BrdJimaQu, 44-47. 

— iSCtra, 44. 

— Ar any aka, 50. 132. 

Sdtydyana, 53, 95. 102. 128. 

— 4 naJca 100 249. 

— °ni, ’nine, 14. 77. 81. 83. 95. 
96. 120. 243. 

Sdpdilya, 71. 76. 77. 78. 80. 82. 
120. 131. 132. 

— *43 (&«rW). 

— Sdtra, 238. 243. 

— "lydyana, 53. 76. 12a 
idtapathtiuu, 85. 

Bdiptanava, 226. 

S'dnti-Kalpa, 153. 

S&mbavyagrihya, 316. 

Sdmbuvifl, 14. 81. 
idmbhava, 171. 

Bdriputra, 285. 

I i-AIimdritd, 24a 
sva, 273. 

n&r&(-Paddhati), 210. 
yana, 53. 75. 
yanajd, 96. 
yanina, 14. 77. 96 
96. 218. 
ra, 218. 

Lia, 202. 214. 260. 

1, 266. 267. 

Sikthd, 25. 60. 61. 145 272- 3*3- 3*7. 
Sildditya, 214. 

Biva^ worship of, 4. 45. IIO. III. 
156. 157. 165. 169. 190. 208. 209. 
303. 307. 

— developed out of Agni (and 
Rudra), 149. 

— beside Brahman and Vishnu, 

167. 180. 

g 'ivataitUra, 275. 
ivayogin, 62. 

SivataijJcalpopan ithad, 108. 155. 
ffUukrandiya, 193. 
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SiiupdUibadha, 196 . 

Hina, 114 . 

Hhadewu, 303. 

VVu, 178. 

6uka, ion of Vydsa, 184. 243. 
tub'd (Venus?), 98 250. 

— yajilnshi, 104. 

Hdsnya, 104. 107. 144. 

— kdrrfa, 104. 

iulddnt yajurishi, 104. 13 1. 144. 
6uftgos, 33. 
hlddha , 167. 
gunakas, 33. 34. 

Sunaljfopa, 47. 48. 55. 

Sumbba, 206. 

S’ulva-SiUra, 101. 256. 274. 317. 


302. 

Sfidra, 18. 77. III. 112. 276. 
3udras, 147. 

Sfidraka, 205. 206. 207. 214. 

Maya (zero), 256. 

&tilaprfgi, 166. 

lesba, 101 (comm. ). 237 (phiL). 
Saitydyana, 53. 

Saildli, 134 197- 
Saildlinas, 197. 
iailutha, in. 196. 197. 
S’aivabhdihya, 323. 

S’aivaddttra, 322. 
gaiiiris, 33. 

Mirfya, 3 2 ' 33- 
$aungiyani, 75. 

Sauchivyikshi, 77. 82. 

Snunaka (Rigv.), 24 32-34. 49. 54. 
56. 59. 62. 85. 143. 

— (Atk.), ISO. 151. 158. 161. 162. 

— ( Mahd-Bhdrata ) , 185. 

— Indrota, 34. 125. 

— Svaiddyana, 34. 

— Ofihya, 55 (Rigv . ). 

— vartita, 158. 162 ( Ath .). 

— laghu*, 200 ( Smriti ) 
daunakiyas, 158. 162. 

Saunabyd, 151. 

Saunatopanmhad { 1 ), 164. 165. 
iaubhika t, 198 ; a. taubhikat. 
6aubhreyas, 14a 
SauWdyana, 53. 

SydparpM, 180. 

V iram , 27. 

inma^a. *7- 129* 138. 
irama*d t 305. 
irlAnant 141. 


^rika^tba ^ivdcbdryo, 323. 
grl Chdpa, 259. 

Sridatta, 14 1. 

Srldharaddsa, 21a 
Srldharasena, 196. 

Sriuirdsa, 42. 

Srinivdsaddsa, 322. 323. 
fjlri Dharmuudbbn, 196. 

Sripati, 54. 58. 

Sripardnkusaudtha, 323. 
Srimaddattopaniihad, 164. 

Srivara, 3 20. 

Sri Vydghramukha, 259. 

Srizhepa, 258. 

Sri Harsha, king, 204. 207. 

— 196 ( Naithadhachar .). 

Sri Hala, 145. 

s/iru, 15. 

Srutaseiia, 1 25. 1 35. 

S’ruti, 15. 17. 68. 81. 96. 149 (plur.). 

159. 164. 
treahfha, 126. 

drauta-Stitraa, 16. 17. 19. 52. 
ileshman. 266. 

H oka, 24. 69 70. 72. 73. 74. 83. 
&7- 97- 99- 103 121. 122 123. 
125. 127. 

Sviknas, 132. 

Svetaketu, 51. 71. 123. 132. 133. 

137. 267 (erot ). 284. 
Svetddvatara, 96. 99. 

— °ropantahad, 96 155 156. 161. 
165. 169. 236. 238. 

Shafchakropanith ad, 168. 
ShaftriAiat (Smriti), 280. 

ShatfaHti (Smriti), 280. 
Sfowjgurudisbya, 33. 61. 62. 83. 
Shaddarianachvitanikd, 322. 
Shadbhdthdchandrikd, 227. 
8ha4viAia-BnUmana, 69. 7a 
' Shaniiavati (Smriti), 280. 
SAasAfitantra, 236. 
aha*h(ipatha, 117. 119. 
amp = aaijivat (but of what era?), 
141. 202. 203. 
aatynat era, 182. 202. 203. 
Sarjivarta (Smriti), 278. 326. 
Saijivartadrutyupaniahad, 154. 164. 
tamkdra, 102 (the sixteen a.). 

— (gramm.), 144. 

— ganapaU, 143. 
aafjukritabhdshd, 177 . 
aoi juthd, 66 . 67 . 

Saiphitd (Ved.), 8. 9. 10. 14. 22-24 

-{pm, 75 . 
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BmpMk 4 (Mir.), 859. 864. 265. 275. 

— Xalpa, 153 . 

-pdfa, 43 49 * , 

— • topaniahad , 34 {Brdhma^a). 74. 
75 (Sdmav,). 93. 155 (Taiti.). 316 
{Sdmav . ). 

Sakalddhikdra, 275 (arch.). 
sarjikhydtar, 235. 
Sarpgitaratndkara, 273. 
taipgraha, 1 19 {Satapatha - Brdk- 
fruma). 227 (gratnm.). 

Wpjndna, 313. 314. 

Saithitanta, 236. 

1 attra, 66. 76. 79. 80. 1 39. 
natlrdyana, 101. 

Satya, 260 astr. 

Satyakdmo, 71. 130. 13a. 134. 
Satyavdha, 158. 

SatyiBh^ha, 100. 101. 102. 
SadAnird, 134. 

Saduktikarndmj-ita, 210. 
Saddharmapurufarika, 299. 300. 
Sanatkumdra, 72. 164; — 275 (ar- 
ehit.). 

SanaudandchArya, 237. 
tarjidhi, 23. 

aaijinipdta, 248 (Buddh.). 
Sarfinydtopcmiahad, 164. 

Saptarahi {Smjriti), 280. 
Saptaiataka, Saptniati, 83. SI I. 
232. 

aapta sdrydh, 250 (249). 
aamdnam d, 131. 

Samdsa-SarpJtitd, 259. 
sampraddya , 152. 
aamrdj, 1 23. 

Saraavati, 74 (Vdoh). 

— vy dicar ana, 227. 

Saraavati, 4. 38. 44 (Indus). 53. 
67. 8a 102. 120. 134. 141. 

— banthdbharana , 210. 232. 
aargai 19a 196. 214. 
aarjana, 233. 

aarpa, 302. 
aarpavtdaa, 121. 

Sarpavidyd, 124. 183. 265. 302. 
Sanadartenaaaipffraha, 235. 241. 
322. 

so rvamtdha, 54. 

Barvdnukrmmni, 61. 
aaralnnina, 305. 
SarvopaniaKatadi'opaniahad, 162. 
Balvas, 120. 132. 180. 
aahama, 264 (Arabio). 

Eteala, 306. 

6 Oata, 224. 251. 


Sdipkrltydyana, 266 (mad.). 
Sdtpkhya, 96. 07. 108. 137 ( 5 atop.) 
158. 160. 105-167. 235-239. 242. 
244. 246. 284. ff. 306. 308. 309. 

— tattva-pradipa, 322 

— pravachana, 237. 

— ^ lUn ’ 

— yoga, 160. 166. 238. 239. 

— adra, 237. 

— Sdtra, 237. 239. 245. 

Sdrpkhyab (Gautamalj), 284. 
Sdipkhydyana, 47. 

Sdtpjiviputra, 1 31. 

B 4 ti, 75. 

Sdtyayajna, °jni, 133k 
Sdtrdjita, 125. 

Sdpya, 68. 

Sdmajdtaka, 300 (Buddh.). 
Sdmatantra, 83. 
adman, 8. 9. 64. 66. 121. 

— number of the admans, 121. 
Sdmaydchdrika-Sdtra, 19. 278. 
Sdmalakshana, 83. 

Sdmavidhi, * vidhdna , 72. 74. 277. 
Sdmavtda, 45. 63 ff. 121. 316. 325 
(Odnaa of). 

— PrdtUdkhya, 316. 

Sdma-Sarphitd, 9 10. 32. 63 ff. 313 

(readings). 316. 

Sdmattam, 275. 

Sdyakdyana, 96. 120. 

Sdyakdyanius, 96. 

Sdya^a, 32. 41. 42. 43- 4& 47- 48. 
52. 65. 66. 68 69. 72. 74. 91. 92. 
94. 101. 139 150. 
SdratUiasaijujaha, 267 (med. ). 
Sdrameya, 35 
Sdratvata, 226 (gratnm.). 

Sdrasvata pdfha, 103. 

Sdvayasa, 133. 

Sdhityadarpana, 231. 321. 
Sinhdaanadvdiriiiiikd, 200-202. 214. 

Siddhasena, 260 (oatr.). 

Siddhdnta, 253. 255. 258 ff. 269 
(aatr. ). 

— kaumudi, 89. 226. 

— hromani, 261. 262. 

Sltd, 135. 192. 193. 

Sukanya, 1 34. 

Sukhavatl, 306. 

Suttanipdta, 293. 
sutyd, 66. 67. 

Suddtnan, 68. 

Sudyumua, 125. 
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sun aphd, 255 (Greek). 
Sundaritdpaiiiyopanitkad, 171. 
auparna, 314. 

Supanyddhydya, 171. 

Suparpl, 134. 

Suprabhadeya, 196. 

Subandhu, 189. 213.245. 267. 3 1 9. 
Subhagaeena, 251. 

Subbad rd, 1 14. 1 1 5. 134. 
8 ubhdaJiitaratndioara, 320. 
Sub/tdahitdvali, 320. 

Sumancmntaka (?), 208. 

Suinantu, 56. 57. 58. 149. 

98. 302 303. 

Surdshfra, 76. 

Sulabha, 56. 

Sulabhd, 56. 

SuSravaa, 36. 

Butrul, 266. 

Suiruta, 266 ff. 324. 

— vfiddha, 269. 
sAlda, 31. 32. 124. 149. 
nita, in. 

Sdtraa, 8. 1 5 (etymol. ; chhandovat ); 
29. 56. 57. 216. 285. 290. 

— 127. 128 (paasagea in the Brdli- 
manat) 

— 290. 292. 296. 298 ff. (Buddh.). 

— 128. 161 (a. = Brahman). 
autradhdra, 198 275. 

Stiiya, 62 (comm.). 

Stirya, 40 (god). 

— prajnapti, 297 (Jain.). 

— Siddhdnta, 61. 249. 257. 258. 

— • opaniahad , 154. 170. 

(aapta) tdrydh, 250 (249). 
Surydruna (Smp**), 280. 

Srifijayaa, 123. 1 32. 

Setubandha, 196. 

Saitara, 61. 

Saindbavae, "viyanas, 1 47. 
aobha, "n agaraka, 198. 

Soma, 6. 63 (god). 

— (aaorifioe), 66. 107. 

Somadeva, 213. 319. 

Soai&nanda, 322. 

Somedvaru, 273 (mua.). 

Saujdta, 285 

Bauti, 34. 

Sautrdntika, 309. 
tautrdmani, 107. 108. 118. 1 39. 
aaubhikm, 198; a. iaubhikaa. 
Saumdpau, 134. 

SaumlUa, 204. 205. 
Sauraaiddh&nta, 258. 
mndabhdni BrdhmatuM, $6. 95. 


Sauirayaaa, 105. 

Saudrut&pdrthavdi, 266. 

Skanda, 72. 

— Pwrd^a, 191. 205. 
Skandaavdmin, 41. 42. 79. 
Sbandopanuhad , 171. 

\Zskabh, ttabh, 233. 

Mpa, 274. 307- 

atotra, 67. 
ttoma, 67. 81. 
ataubhika, 63. 
athamra, 77. 102. 305. 
athdnaka, 89. 

Spandaddatra, 322. 

Sphujidhvaja (?), 258. 

Sphu (a- Siddhdnta, 259. 
Smaradahana, 208. 

Smdrta-Sdtraa, 17. 1 9. 34 (Saun.). 
101. 

Smriti, 17. 19. 20. 81. 

— Sdatroa , 20. 84. 143. 276. 
Srughna, 237. 

Svaraparibhdahd, 83. 
svddhydya, 8. 93. 144. 
tvdbhdvUca, 309. 

°svdmin, 79. 

Svdyambhuva, 277. 

Svaiddyana, 34. 
HaAsanddopaniahad, 165. 
HatUopaniihad, 164. 165. 
hadda, 264 Arabic. 

Hanumant, 272. 
ffanumanndfaka, 203. 

Haradatta, 89. 278. 

Hari, 166 (Viahfu). 303 (Indra). 
H.iri, 225. 226 grarnm. 
harija, 255 (Greek). 

UarivatUa, 34. 189. 

Haridohandro, 184. 

HariBvdmin, 72. 79. 139, 
Hariharamiira, 142. 

Sri Haraha (king), 204 207. 

— 196 {N auhadhach ar . ) , 

— charita, 205. 214. 319 1 
6rl Hala, 145. 
halabhfit, 192. 

Haldyudha, 60 (melr.). 196. 230 
(lex.). 
kaaa, 112. 
haatighafa, 1 17. 

ifdridravika, 88. 

Hdrlta (Kpiihpa), 50, 

— 269 mod. 

— vfiddha °, 269 (med.). 

— {Dharma), 278. 282. 325, 

Hdla, 83. 21 1. 23a. 
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Hdleyaa, 14a 
Hlstinapura, 185. 
Jlitopaaeia, 212. 
hibuka, 255 (Greek). 
Himavant, 51. 268. 
himna, 254 (Greek). 
Hirapyakeli, 100-102. 317. 
— kLkhiya- Brdhm ana, 92. 
Hiragyanlbha, 160. 
Hutdiaveia, 266. 

lX.^(Or«n 

hefthd, 89. 

hdayat, hclavas, 1 80. 
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Hemaohandra, 227. 321 (gr.). 230 
(lex.). 297 (Jain.). 

Heldrgja, 2 1 5. 
heli, 254 (Greek). 

Haimavati, 74. 156. 

Hairagyanlbha, 125. 

Hailihila, 185. 

hotar , 14. 53. 67. 80. 86. 89. 109. 
129. 149. 

hord, 254 (Greek). 

— Kdstra, 254 259. 260. 
hautraka, 101 
Hrasva, 1x2. 
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klybicepw, 254. 

Ahritnan (and Mira), 303. 304. 
Akbar, 283. 

Albfr&ni, 60. 189 201. 239. 249. 

253. 254. 257-262. 266. 274. 323. 
Alexander, 4. 6. 27. 28. 30. 179. 

221. 222. 25I. 

Alexandria, 256. 309. 

Alexandrinua (Paulas), 253. 
Algebra, 256. 259. 

Alkindi, 263. 

’A/utooxItiji, 251. 

Amulet-prayers, 208. 

Amyntaa, 306. 

A ra&i, 255. 

Andubarins, 255. 

Animal fables, 70. 21 1 ff., 301. 
Antigonus, 179. 252. 

Antioohus, 179. 252. 

Aphrodisius (?), 258. 

’A tpoSlrq, 254. 

ArixXifia, 255. 

Apollodotus, 188. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 252. 
Apotelesmata, 289. 

Arabs: Arabian astronomy, 255- 
257. 263. 264. 

— Arabio astronomical terms, 263- 
264. 

— commercial intercourse of the 
Indians with Arabia, 220. 

— Arabian figures, 256. 


Arabs : medicine, 266. 270, 271 

— music, 273. 

— philosophy, 239. 

Archimedes, 256. 

Arenarius, 256. 

"A/nji, 254. 

Arim, Ann, ooupole d , 257. 
Anstoteles, 234. 

Arithmetic, 256. 259. 

Axjabahr, 255. 259. 

Arkand, 259. 

Arrian, 4. 106. 136. 

Arsaoidan Parthians, 188. 

Ars amaudi, 267. 

AsklepiadB, oath of the, 268. 

’Act porofila. of the Indians, 30 
Atoms, 244. 

Aux, augis, 257. 

A vesta, 6. 36. 148 (Indian names of 
its parts), 302. 

— and Buddhism, 327. 

Avicenna, 271. 

Babrius, 21 1. 

Babylon, 2. 247. 

Baotria, 207 ; s. Valhiko. 

Bagdad, 255. 270. 

Bali, island of, 189. 195. 208. 
Bardesanes, 309. 

Barlaam, 307. 

Bashkar, 262. 263. 

BoffiXetft, Basili, 306. 

Baailides, 309. 


1 
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Barilla, 251. 

Beast-fable, 21 1 ff. 301. 

Be lla, 307. 

Bengali reoensiona, 194. 206. 208. 
Bhabra missive, 292. 294, 295. 
BihAri LAI, 21 1. 

Blessed, world of the, 50. (73). 
B 488 a, 309. 

Boethius, 257. 

B/Bax/iaref, 28. 30. 

Buddhism, Buddhists, 3. 4. 20. 22. 
27.78.79.99. III. 138. 151. 165. 
205. 229. 236. 247. 276. 277. 280. 
283 ff. 

Buddhist nuns, 281. 

Bundehesh, 247. 323. 

Cesar, 188. 

Castas, 10. 18. 78. 79. 110. in. 161. 

178. 287. 289. 290 301. 306. 
Ceylon, 192. 288. 291. 293. 295. 

— medicine in, 267. 

Chaldeans, astronomy, 248 (Xa- 

ruatr). 

Chaos, 233. 

Chess, 275. 

Chinese lunar asterisms, 247. 248 
(Kio-list). 

— statements on the date of Ka- 
nishka, 287. 

— translations, 229 (Amara). 291. 
300. 301 (Buddh.). 

— travellers, I. Fa Hian, Hiuan 
Thsang. « 

X pjfftHTic pin (! Kttbbponoi), 255. 
Christian influences, 71. 189. 238. 
300. 307. 

— ritual, influence of Buddhist ri- 
tual and worship on (and vice 
*r$a). 307. 

— sects, Indian lnfluenoe on, 239. 
3 ° 9 - 

Chronioon Pasohale, 255. 

Clemens Alezandrinus, 306. 

Coin, 205 (nApaka), 229 (dlnAra). 
Goins, Indian, 215 21 8. 219. 
Commentaries, -text secured by 
moans of, 1S1. 

Comparative mythology, 35, 36. 
Constant! us, 255. 

Creation, 233, 234. 

Creed-formulas, 166. 

Curtins, 136. 

Cycles, quinquennial and sexennial, 
1 13 - * 47 - 
Dam is, 252. 

Dancing, 196J& 


DAra Shakoh, 283. 

Day, beginning of the, at midnight^ 
254 - 

Decimal place-value of the figures, 

256. 

Deeds of gift, v. Grants. 

Degrees of the heavens, 255. 
Deimachus, 251. 

Ae/eavdi, 255. 

Dekhan, 4. 6. 192. 383. 

Dekhan recension (of the Urvari), 
208. 

AwtrriP, 35 - 
Demiurges, 233. 

Denarius, 229. 304. 

Dhauli, 179. 295. 

Diagrams, mystic, 31a 
Dialects, 6 . 175 ff. 295. 296. 299. 
Aidfifrpov, 255. 

Al&vpot, 254. 

Diespiter, 35. 

Dion Chrysostom, 186. 188. 
DionysiuB, 251. 

Atbvwrot, 6. 

Districts, division of Vedio schools 
according to, 65. 94. 132. 133. 

of other text-reoensioos, 195. 

206-208. 

— Varieties of style distinguished 
by names of, 232. 

Dolphin, emblem of the God of 
Love, 252. 274. 325 (Cupid and 
Venus). 

Aopvfopla, 255. 

Apaxui, 229. 

Diavnjian words, 3. 

Daanglun, 289. 291. 306. 

Dulva, 199. 

Durr i mufassal, 272. 

Avt 6 p, 255. 

Egypt, commercial relations be* 
tween India and, 3. 

Elaaywyt, 253-255. 

Elements, the five, 234* 

Embryo, 160. 

’ Eraratpopd. 255. 

Eras, Indian, 202. 203. 210. 260. 
Fa Hian, 218. 300. 

Farther India, geographical names 
in, 178. 

FerAddn, 36. 

Festival-plays, religious, 197. 198. 
Figures, 256. 324. 

— expressed by words, 60. 14a 
Firdtiii, 37. 

Firmlous Maternus, 954. 
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Fortunatus, port® of, 264-265. 

Fox, in Fable, an, 212. 

Gamma, gamma, 272 (mus.). 
Ganges, 4. 38. 

— mouths of the, 193. 248. 

Galen, 307. 

Geometry, 256. 

Ginunga gap, 233. 

Gimar, 179. 295. 

Gnoatioism, 239 309. 

Gobar figures, 256. 

Gods, images, statues of, 273. 274. 

— language of the, 176. 

— triad of: Agni, Indra, and 86- 
rya, 40. 63 (A., I., and Soma) 
Brahman, Rudra, and Vishnu, 
97. 161. 167 (Siva), i8o($iva), 277. 

Grants, 203. 215. 281. 

Greek female slaves, 203. 251, 252. 

— monarchies of Baotna, 188. 207. 
215. 221. 251. 285. 

— words, 254, 255. 

Greeks : Greek Architecture, 274 
(three styles in India). 

— Astronomy, 153. 243. 249. 251 


— Commerce with India, 252. 

— Drama, 207. 

— Fables, 21 1. 

— God of Love, 252. 274 (f). 

— Influence upon India generally, 
251 ff. 

— Medicine, 268. 324. 325. 

— Philosophy, 220. 221. 234. 

— Sculpture, 273. 

— Writing, 221. 

Guido d'Areaco, 272. 

Gujardt, 139. 179. 207. 251. 
Qymnosophiats, 27. 
a HX(o>. 254. 

'HpaaXfit, 6. 136. 1 86. 234. 
Heraolius, 255. 

Heretics, 98. 

"Rpfify, 254. 

Homer, Indian, 186. 188. 

— Homeric oyole of legend, 194. 


•Qn, 254. 

'Oplfa,, 255. 

Hindustan, 4. 6. IO. 18. 38. 39. 70. 

187. 192. 283. 296. 

Hiuan Thsang, 217 ff, 287. 30a 
Humours, the three, 266. 
Huirava&h, 36. 


'TBpoxiot, 254. 
T Xi/SUai, 28. 48. 
'Triyaor, 255. 


Ibn Abi Ufalbiah, 266b 
Ibn Baithar, 26 6. 

1xW». 2 5 4* . 

Immigration of the Ary as into Hin- 
dustdn, 38. 39. 

Indo-Soythians, 220. 285. 

Indus, 10. 37. 38 218. 285. 
Inheritance, law of, 278, 279. 
Initial letters of names employed 
to denote numbers, 256 ; to mark 
the seven mueioal notes, 272. 
Inscriptions, 183. 215. 228. 
Intercalary month, 247. 262 (three 
in the year I). 

Invisible oap, 264. 

Jackal and lion in Fable, 211, 
212. 

Java, island of, 189 195. 208. 229. 

171. 280. 

Jelidn, 283. 

Jehdngir, 283, 

Jemshid, 36. 

Josaphat, 307. 

Kabul, 3. 179. 

Kafu (kapi), 3. 

Kdgyur, 291. 294. 326. 

Kddiua, 317. 

Kaikavds, 36. 

Kai Khosrd, 36. 

Kalilag and Dam nog, 32a 
Kalila wa Dimna, 212. 

Kalmuck translations, 291. 
Kanfiladokoi, 88. 268b 
Kambojas, 178. 

Kanj 36 ai}i, 178. 

Kandrese translation, 189b 
Kanerki, s. Kanishka. 

Kanheri, 292. 

Kankah, 260. 

Kapur di Giri, 179 ; s. KapardigirL 
Kashmir, 204. 213. 215. 220. 223. 

227. 232. 291. 296. 

Kava m, 36. 

Kavi languages, origin of name, 
195* 

— translations, 318 (date of). 325. 
Keeping secret of dootrines, 49. 
KtvoBpo/ios, 255. 

Ktrrpw, 254. 255. 

K^rot, 3. 

K 4 pfitpot, 35. 

Kt wvpdf 302. 

Kio-list, 248. 

KAXovpor, 254. 

Kwj^v, 3. 
fydh *54* 
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Kptaot, 254. 

A apucfj, 76. 258. 
lAt, 249. 258. 

League- bin its, 264. 

A 4 wr, 254. 

Arm), 255. 

Lion and jackal (fox), 211, 212. 
Longest day, length of the, 247. 
Love, God of, 252. 274. 

Lunar mansions, 2. 30. 90. 92. 148. 
229. 246-249. 252. 255. 281. 
3 ° 4 - 

— phases, 281. 

MadtarSirol, 10. 106. 

Magas, 179. 252. 

Magio, art of, 264, 265. 

Magio mirror, 264. 

— ointment, 264. 

MahmAd of Ghasna, 253. 

Mairya (and MdraT), 303. 

MaXXof, 222. 

Manes, 309. 

Manes, aaorifioe to the, 55. 93. 10a 
108. 1 18. 

Manetho, 260. 

Mansions, twelve, 254. 281 (astr.). 
Mannaoripts, late date of, 181. 182 
(oldest). 

M daffaya, 75. 

Moasaloth, Massaroth, 248. 
Medioine in Ceylon, 267 ; in India, 

Megasthenes, 4. 6. ia 20. 27. 48 . 
7a 88. 106. 136. 137. 186. 234. 
251. 

Meherdstes, 188. 

Menander, 224. 251. 306. 

M entail, 323 (in Boghd). 
Mendicancy, religious, 237. 
Meaoupdnjtia, 255. 

Metempsychosis, 234. 

Metrical form of literature, 182, 

Missionaries, Buddhist, 290. 307. 

— ^Christisa, 307. 

tart fiyfatit, 20 
Monaohism, system of, 307. 
Monasteries, 274. 281. 

Mongolian translations, 291. 
Mundane ages (four), 247 ; «. Yuga. 
Musis, modern Indian, 325. 

Musical scale, 272. 

Mysteries, 197. 198. 

Mythology, Comparative, 35. 36. 
Names, chronology from, 29. 53. 


71. 120. 239. 284. 285 (a. also 
Afiga, Eavi, Tantra, Sutra). 
Nearohus, 15. 

Neo- Pythagoreans, 256, 257. 

Nepdl, 291. 309, 310. 

Neprfleae MSS., date of, 318. 
Nerengs, 56. 

North of India, purity of language 
in the, 26. 45. 296. 

Notes, the seven musical, 160, 272. 
Numbers, denoting of, by the 
letters of the alphabet in their 
order, 222. 

Numerical notation by ineaDB of 
litters, 257. 324. 

— Symbols, 256. 

NAshirvdn, 212. 

OmeuB, 69. 152. 264. 

Ophir, 3. 

Oral tradition, 12 fl, 22 48. 

Ordeal, 73. 

Orissa, 1 79 274. 

Otbi, 201. 

Oipavds, 35. 

'Otvrf, 252 (s Arin). 

' 0 (uSpdxai, 222 
Pablav, 188. 

Pahlavi, translation of Puftchatautra 
into, 212. 267. 

Pdli redaction of the Auiarakoeha, 
230. 

— of Menu's Code, 279. 

II avlala, 136. 137. 1 86. 

Panjdb, 2. 3. 4. 88. 207. 248. 251. 
309 . 

Pantheism, 242. 

UapKvox, 254. 

Parthians, 4. 188. 318. 

Parvi, parvlz, 323. 

Pattalene, 285. 

Paul us Alexandrinus, 253. 255. 

— al YAndni, 253. 

Peacocks, exportation of, to 'Bdveru, 
2, 3 - 

Penplus, 4. 6. 

Permutations, 256. 

Persa- Aryans, 6. 133. 148, 178. 
Persians, 3. 4. 188 273 (mus.). 

274 (arch.). 

Persian Epos, 36. 37. 187. 

— translation of the UpanlshHds, 

— ^eda, 36. 148. 

Personal deity, 165, 166. 

n«urfXaArir, 268. 

♦tatt, 255* 
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'Philosopher's Ride,' 391. 
Philostratus, 352. 

Phoebus Apollo, 273 (type of). 
Phoenicians, tbeir oommeroial rela- 
tione with India, 2, 3. 248. 
Fholotoulo, 218. 

Phoqini, 218. 

Planets, 98. 153. 249-251. 254, 
255. 281. 304. 

— Greek order of the, 319. 323. 326. 
Plato (Bao Irian king), 273. 

Pliny, 136. 

Plutarch, 306. 

Polar star, 98. 

Popular dialects, 6. 175-180. 
npdfireu, 28. 244. 

Prose-writing arrested in its deve- 
lopment, 183. 

Ptolemaiop, 253. 274 (ostr.). 
Ptolemy, 179. 251. 252 (two). 

— 130 (geogr.). 

Quinquennial cycle, 1 13. 247. 
Quotations, text as given in, 182. 

279. 

Relio-worsliip, 306. 307. 

Itgya Clier Rol Pa, 185. 291. 
RhazeB, 271. 

Rock-insoriptions, 179. 

Rosary, 307. 

ZavSpfaiflrror, 217. 223. 
hap/ldfai, 28. 

Scale, musical, 272. 

Schools, great number of Vedic, 
142. 

Seleucus, 4. 

Semitic origin of Indian writing, 
> 5 - 

of the Beast-fable, 211, 212. 

Serapion, 271. 

Seven musical notes, 160. 272. 
Sindhend, 255. 259. 

Singhalese translations, 292. 
hKopvlot, 254. 
licvdtavit, 309. 

Snake, 302. 

Solar year, 246, 247. 

Solomon's time, trade with India 
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